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I. The Conſequences of the DOCTRINE 
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II. The Nature and Obligation of, MORAL 
EVIDENCE, are Explain'd at large. 


III. The Proofs of the FACT of our Saviour's 


Reſurrection, are Propos'd; Examin'd, and 
fairly Demonſtrated, to be Concluſive. 
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Know not to whom a Diſ- 
courſe of this Nature, could 
be more properly inſcribd, 
than to a Pr 4 -of the 
"Chriſtian Church ſo con- 
ſpicyous, for a pious Zeal for rhe _ 
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iv The Dedication. 
it treats of, and of ſuch known Abilities 
plac d in an eminent Statiam, as Your 
ſhip is. And I pate this x 
- Salton, v5 n having / obrain'd the 
. Favour of Your Lordihip's Patronage; 
- that thoT am d 
«the Perkbratahee7: tealily lie con- 
ceaPd from Your Lordſhip 8 Zee 
yer I am under the Prgtection of ſo 
much Goodneſ and Candvir, 
be eaſy, even when I repreſent Your 
Lordſhip to my ſelf, in che feyerer 


Fore of ar L F 
ly Deſgh i rd the fo ol 
/ rd) 255 dere a8 4 | 
Vin tration 
ſhould Rave 2255 e 1 05 


to cant given them that Name. 
Lordſhip knows, Chriſtianity *. 2 
need to "be merely Defendeg, after ſuch \ 


A 


\ 


that I dare 


a Courſe of Miracalows Triumphs, as Di- \ 


vine Providence has given it over all 
the vain Reaſon and Philoſophy, as well as 
the Power and Malice of the: Worlel. [ 


Indeed, when the Rehgioomwas foung: 
| ang, lay open to Pabligk, way WCB . 
umny,, then, the humble 
Apology, 55 . WAY: ele 
per and uſef ful. But l 


ſons that 


oblige Se Abt his time of, — 
* r day, 


{cious, che Deſects in 


"The Dellicati m. V 
day, to ize for our  Futh ; to 
the Koei of 8 — tho | 
t ve a to civil V et 
A not to be treated with — ond 
Ceremony. Not ſo much, becauſe Chriſti- 
anity'has now the Civil Power on its fide ; 
as becauſe it = rs madeitsway 
thro all Oppoſition, by the bright Pol 
dente nr T 24 it — along wich it, 

ſo many Ages, put to ſilence 

all al the Ignora * Gainſayers. It was 
for. rhiis-! Reaſon. (My ) that I pro- 
pos d to do — elle i che Trea- 
tiſe, but to ſet the great Argument of our 
Soviour . Reſurrettion,* in à fair Lig 
before them; to ſhew them upon what 
ueſtionable Principles, they ma 2 | 

1 will, aſſure themſelves that the 
Doctrine is true; and ſo leave it entirs- 


— ard — kn | 
what ſort of , very to be knows, 
to all Undertakings of this. kind; which, 
as far as I couldever yet find, are redu- 
cible, either to Banter and Ridicule, or | 
2 Reflection, upon Matters remote hs 


+ are run Point m— Diſpate.”' B theſe 


ontroverly may 


i made P analy dig then they who 
make uſe _ plainly ſhew, that 
A 3 it 
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VI The Dedication. 
it is neither their Iatereſt, nor their De- 
mito have it decided. 

have often thought, M Lond, how 
becky i it is for the Enemies of Chriſtianity 
under Chriſtian Governments, that the 

prudent Care of the Magiſtrate, has made 
b unſa * e for them to ſay all, they pretend 
they haye 2 againſt Reveal'd Re- 
ligion. For by this means, they not 
. avoid the Diſcredit of coming off 
poorly, after very loud and 2 — 
Boaſts; but alſo get the Reputation 
of having ſome very ſhrewd Objections 
in Reſerve, which now 'tis alledg'd, 
they are forc'd to ſuppreſs, for fear of 
affronting the Publick. This is a moſt 
happy Coincidence! And thoſe Gen- 
tlemen may think themſelves indebted 
to a Goverument, for ſuch; a Favour, 
as that of refuſing them the Liberty, 
of Speaking and Writing, as pus as 
they think. Nor does ſuch a neceſſary 
Reſtraint s this, any more deſerve the 
odious Name of Perſecution; than Per- 
ſecution it ſelf, merits the glorious Ti- 
tle, of pure, Real 1 the * 

However: 15 My Lord; . tho 1 very 
indecent Liberties that have been taken 
with Chriſtianity, have juſtly induc'd 
en who have Power in their 7 5 


Ati: | M901 10 7 0 


The Dedication. vii 
to take proper Meaſures for its Defence, 
from open and rude Aſſaults ; yet I can 
ſcarce perſuade my ſelf, that any Chri- 
ſtian Proteſtant State, would deny, Unbe- 
lievers of ReveaPd Religion, who ſbem' d 
' 4 ſincere Deſire of being better inform'd, 
the Liberty of propoſing the real Scruples 

their Mind, in a convenient, ſober and 
modeſt way. And till they have tried 
to obtain ſuch a Liberty, and been ſo- 
lemnly refus d it; I think it is to no pur- 

ſe for them to pretend, that their 

ouths are ſtop'd by the Laws of the 
Country. For they may argue without 
| Spleen and ſcurrilous Reflections; and 
no impartial Perſon would be angry, 
to ſee Men fairly endeayouring after a 
ſatisfactory Reſolution of their Doubts, 


in a Caſe wherein their Everlaſti 


Ha 
pinefs Was ſo nearly | concern'd. fg | 


May Your Lordſhip long concinue, an 
Ornament and Support to True Religion 
and uſeful Learning, the ſure Friend of 
the Poor and Diſtreis*d, and a vigorous 
Promoter of all that concerns the Intereſt 


and Glory of your Country. 


And may the Church of England, 
ever have, as it has now, ſuch Paſ- 
tors at the Head of it, whoſe chief 
Ambition it ſhall bes to imitate 
A 4 © the 
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PREFACE 


TO ＋ H 4 787 


READER 


. 


| 


5 WET ER 1 bad reſolv/d upon ehis 
—_ Ydecrtaking, and thrown the Ma- 
Y terials of which ir was to conſiſt, 
= to ſome Order and Method; the 
next thing was ti conſider, in What 
* fort of Form and Dreſs, it would 
be moſt ae ens to preſent it to the Morld: 
Whether I ſhould proceed all along in ſo very ſtrict, 
and abſtracted a W ay, 44 to ſay nothing, but "what 
ſhould be either Lemma, Propoſi tion, Scholĩum 
or Corollary ; or elſe | ſhould rakd the agreeable 
Liberty, of mixing the Declamatory, with: the 
ſtrict way o 22 oning, in ſuch = wg of the Di ſe 
courſe, where it SJ be ro yore frond and: e 
Purpoſe, ſo to d. 

And 1. quickly contluded, that the latter Mes 
thod, AS be the moſt Uſeful and Advantages 
ous in a Deſign of this Nature. Ni à all thoſe 
10 are N ef ſound Argumen't and "" 
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Xt. The Preface. 
would a4 eaſily find it out, and trace it through 


% 


Al rbe Parts of 4 Diſcourſe campafd after this |". 
manner, as if all was pu | 
_ moſt rigorous Mathematical Form, that could 
i, be; ſo the doing of it that way, would infallibly . - 
haue given it ſuch a frightful and 
Look, that my main End and Scope in the Publi- 
cation of it, muſt neceſſarily have been loſt, with 


forbidding 


reſpect to the greateſt Part ef our Readers. The 
Deſign I propos d to my ſelf, was to examine, and 
enquire into the Truth of this very important 
Doctrine (the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt) in 
a ſtrict and accurate Way; and at the ſame 
time, to render that Enquiry, truly Uſeful to 
all Fer ſons whatſgever. And this End, I could 
never have obtain d, had I tied my ſelf up, to the 
ſti Form of Propoſition, Lemma, & c. in e- 
very particular Thing I had occaſion to ſay. For 
a the Nature and Uſe of thoſe Fhings,-are] 
known but to very few People, gomparative- 
ly ſpeaking -;,-ſo when a Man is who ” confin'd 170 
them, theres many an Opportunity loſt, / of urg 
ing and preſſing an Argument home, aud} 
making ſuch; Applications of it, as tend much more 
10 the enforcing it on the Mind, than the bare 


propoſing. of it in 4 Theorematical Way, ever 


will or can do. | | 
Every Judicious and Intelligent Perſon knows, 
that ſtrict Reaſoning: it ſelf, and the ſtrict. 
For mf Reaſoning, are two very different Things. 
They do by no means, neceſſarily ſuppoſe, or in- 
fer one another. Strict Reaſoning. may as well 
be without the Form, as the Form is often with 
out the juſt Conſequence and Connection of Parts, 
which alone males it ſtrict Reaſoning; A 
Declamatory Diſcourſe may be ſo ſer tog ether, 
that” by 4 mere Change of the Dreſs, t- ſhall 


become 


t into the Tevereſt and 


The Preface. xi 


become à rigorous Demonſtration. A, en the 
other hand, the latter, talen out of the Severi- 
ties. of its own proper Form, be made to 
appear with all the ſoft and — — Airs of a 
Declamation, and yet at the ſaize time preſerve 
the Chain of ſolid Argument and Truth, ſtrict 
and entire. | | | 
In the following Diſcourſe, I have made it my 
Buſineſs, to examine that great and fundamen- 
tal Article of the Chriſtian Faith, which is the 
Subject of it; with the ſame Impartiality and 
Care, that I would have done, had I not be- 
liev'd it at all; but been only an indifferent and 
unconcern'd Perſon, - neither prejudic'd en one 
ſide in favour. of it, nor on the other, with wrong 
Notions and Diſlike. Upon this ſcore, I have 
not any where ſcrupled, to make what Conceſſi- 
ons. appear d to me to be intrinſically Fuſt and 
Reaſonable, and agreeable to Truth and matter 
' of Fatt, 1 have no where induſtriouſiy ſtiff d 
or ſuppreſid any Objecbions of the adverſe Par- 
ty, which I was conſcious of, and really believ d 
to deſerve Notice. And. as I have not conceald 
any Part of their Strength, to make them ap< 
pear weaker than they are , ſo neither have 1 
repreſented any Part of their Strength to 4 Diſ- 
advantage, or ſet their Reaſonings in a falſe 
Light, with a Deſigu to make them appear 
worſe Reaſoners than they are, I have made 
uſe of no. arbitrary precarious otheſes, to 
2440 or eſtabliſh — Concluſions 2 but on 
the other hand, have ſtudiouſiy avoided arguing 
upon any ſuch T. * 45 are really doubtful and 
queſtionable, and endeavour'd all along to keep 
cloſely to theſe two, as my MAIN FOUND A- 
TIONS, viz. PLAIN MATTER OF FACT, 
AND THE LAWS AND CONSTITUTION 
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or 'HOMANE NATURE. And whatever 
Cuſequences I have drawn either 


probably read ti Diſcourſe u 
and per up with',4 Deſign of quarrelliig and 


Ane Preface. 


6 7 againſt the 
Deiſts, o in favauy of the Chriſtians, I have 


Aramn them only there, where according to the 
beſt of my Judgment, the Eternal Laws of Nature 
and Reaſon oblig'd me ſo to do; and that without 
any forcing or ſtraining of Things, beyond" thoſe 

| Bounds, to which the Genuine Scope 


| and Ex- 
tent of the Principles I argue from, would al- 
low me to carry them. 5 3 
And for the Proof of this fair and equal 
Management, I appeal to the Book it «ſelf. 
They: that will tale the Pains to examine that, 
with umprejudicd Judgment and Care, I am 
fare will acquit me; and they that will not 
de ſo, cannot condemp- me, without "fixing a 
Reproach upon themſelves. I have no more a- 
ny ſort of Motives to byaſs me to miſrepreſent, 
amd ſet Thinos in a wrong Light; than I have 
Intereſt to keep me from owning of Truth, when 
tis evndently made out ro me. And therefore, 
1 deſire: no better Quarter than this, that the 
Book be read, and maturely conſider'd: Nor 
am I under Apprehenſions ef am thing ſo much, 
as am ef Ignorauce, and * raſh and (paſty; 
agg $0 he 1h Fo6, bang 40" 
| 2. — wean time, II offer a. few things, to 


the-'Conſiderdriontaf thoſe Perſons, ' who being 


„ © & 89 


Dubelievers of the. Doctrine hert aſſerted, © may 


6- mth” Prejudices, 


contending. „ TL LOS | "a 3% 1 

I + deſire them therefores ro tale notice, in the 
firſt Nluct, that towards the cloſe of Part: 
III. after I have ſumm'd ap all the Evi- 
dence, and concluded front thence, ' the cer- 
tuia Truth of che Fadt of dur Savious's 
280 | | Reſur- 
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Reſurrection; I have likewiſe enumerated a. 


the poſſible juſt ways, by which they can 
proceed to attack the Argument, in- order 
to ſhew that it does not conclude rightly 
and truly: by which means, I haus both ſburt- 
end their Labour, in, giving them à general 
View of all the Adethods of oppoſing me (that. ſo 
they may chuſe which they think. the moſt ef- 
fettnal) and alſo ſhewn, how ready. and willing 
I am to bring this Point to an Iſſug with them, 
in 4. rational and ſober way, i they think fee 
fo to do. ee 


= 


N | | 1 
Another thing 455 I mu deſire, they will 


always remember to. diſtinguiſh” between the 
Argument it ſelf, and any Made or Cir- 
cumſtance, of what kind or nature ſoever 
it be, Which has not a direct and neceſſary 
Dependance upon, or which does not pro- 
perly zud immediately influence the Con- 
cluſon. The ſecond and third Parts f the 
Book,... are but ane entire Chain of Reaſoning; 
the Former being only the General Premiſles, 
which the Latter concludes from. If they can 
find any defect or flaw in the Reaſoning, 
that will make the Concluſion to be un- 
juſt and wrong; then they gain their Point z 
if not, as I never lad difouring upon triſſigg 
and Temper for ſuch mean Exerciſes, ſhall 
for me, engage in them by themſelue . 
Again, I expect likewiſe; that "tehatever: they 
have to propoſe at any Time, be propos'd in an 
accurate, diſtinct and methodieal way; har 


they fer 20. precarious Sur miſes and Conjeck 

| $f ig re oe > Similies er Illuſ- 

trations, inſtead of plaip (downright Argument 2 
but that. hey oblige. themſelves u f fe f 


*% 
* 
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Reaſoning, and not of making flouriſhes ; and 
that when they have once fix d upon a Point, they 
be ſuretorunit to a head, and not leave it inglo- 
riouſly, for a Subjett of future Animadverſions. 
J won't ſo much as offer at an Apology, for 
a Book of this kind; conſidering the preſent 
State of Things in the Chriſtian World. What 
ic talk'd of more, and believ'd leſs, than the 
Doctrine here propos d? We call Feſws Chriſt Lord 
and Saviour, we repeat the Articles of the Creed, 
and bow at bus Name, with an hundred more 
ſuch like Inſtances of outſide Reverence and De- 
votion; when at the ſame time there are Mul- 
titudes amongſt us that are ſo far from either 
adoring his Perſon, or believing his Goſpel, that 
tis a queſtion whether the worſt Enemies he has 
in the World, can outdo us in heinous Contempt 
of both. The Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, is for 
the moſt part nothing but mere Pageantry; and 
People take it ufon them out of a Compliment to 
their Country, and to be civil to the Government 
under which they live. E 
To call all ReveaPd Religion into queſtion, 
is now-a-days almoſt as neceſſary a Step towards 
the compleating of a Gentleman; à nice Breed- 
ing and Bebaviour, or a good Dreſs. And he 
that cant (at leaſt) doubt and demur whether 
the Prophets and Apoſtles were not mere deluded 
Ent huſiaſtu, or wicked deſigning Impoſtors; makes 
as ill a Figure in a genteel modiſh Company, as he 
who wears Habit, that has been out of uſe for 
two or three Centuries. A Whretch that can 
ſcarce bammer out the Senſe of an Author of the 
Loweſt Claſs (perhaps even in his own native 
Tongue) jets up now-a-days for a Critick upon 
the Goſpel; and every little Tyro, that &' juſt 
advancing to his firſt Degree in „ 
„ae * 
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thinks be is able to demonſtrate all to be a Cheat. 
But h if the Great Maſters and Patrons of 
Deiſm, who were better furniſh'd for all the Pur- 
poſes of Argument and Enquiry z could never 
carry their Oppoſitions to Clrifiancy, bigher than 
impotent Slander and Reproach : This inferiour 
Train of raw unexperienC'd Diſciples(who, what- 
ever they have to ſay, can-never pretend, that their 
Reaſon and Philoſophy are affronted] ought ne- 
ver to attack Religion in inſolent and poſuive 
Terms, but, tho it were out of mere Complai- 
| Jance and Regard, to the Examples of their 
Teachers, ſhauld be contented to make their Efforts 
apainſt Chriſtianity, in a way more worthy of 
Hhemſelves, and let all Pretences to Argument 
and Reaſon alone. Scarce ever was any Age fo de- 
generate 4s ours, wherein People get Iutereſt, Fa- 
vour, Credit, nay even à bare Livelihood and 
Subſiſtence (as ſome of our exploded Itinerant 
Deiſts have done) and all this, upon the pure Me- 
rits of Infidelity. | . "og 
_ . But the Cure of all theſe Diſorders, we muſt 
leave to the Care and good Providence of God Al- 


mM . ; | 
| 2 the Publication of this Book has been 

defer'd thro many unforeſeen Interraptions and 
Avocations, I have been 1 28 ſometimes, to 
find how indiſcreetly ſome Perſons, who pretend 
to ſtand by the Doctrine here aſſerted, have tall d 
7 an Undertaking of this Nature. However, 
can certify the Reader, that to the beſt of my 
Knowledg, they were only ſuch, ro whom I was 
2 7 more indebted for their Diſlike, than I 
ſhould ever bave been for their Approbation, 
had they been any thing buſy in telling the World, 
bow much they either approv d the Deſign, or 
valued the Author. | 
There 
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9 FR BY Chriſtian Religion; that ſees how 


they all (tho drawn from different 
e T opigks) con the moſt 
fe& manner, to convince Model of. tbe Ol. 


vine Original of this Faith; would ſcarce think it 
poſſible, that the Reaſon and Voderſtanding of 
Mankind ſhould ever oppoſe it; and therefore 
conclndey there is ſolefhing fore than pure 
Infidelity at the bottoùn, and that they are not 


mere Scruples of the Mind, which create ſo 


long and violent Contention. 

If he thinks on the Excellency of the Precepts 
of the Chriſtian elegioh, he fihds them of the fit. 
teſt Nature poſſible, to perſWade him to receive 
it as the Contrivance of Heaven: They are all 
ſo worthy of God, ſo beneficial and impro- 
ving to Humane Nature, and fo conducive to 


the Welfare and Happineſs of Society.“ 


When he conſiders. the ſtrange and ſpeed 
Propagation of this Faith Ard he World, 

with its triumph over the Wir and Policy, the 

Force and Malice of its formidable Enemies; 

and all this accompliſh'd by. ſach Methods, as 

the Reaſon of Mankind would have pronounc'd 

the moſt fooliſn and abſurd : © He ſees here the | 
over-ruling Hand of God, which alone could | 
give it ſuch aſtoniſhing Succeſſes; by thoſe ve- 

ry Ways and Means, from which its utter 1 
Confuſion was to be expected. _ 

TLIC : e 


dect, 2. into the Tab, &c. 

The 9xa& Accompliſhment of expreſs and 
unqueſtionable Prophecies, concerning the moſt 
remarkable: Events of the World; is a ſolemn 
Appeal to all reaſonable Nature, whether that 
Revelatiombe not truly Divine, which contains 
ſuch lain and wonderful Predictions. 
Fatty, The! Miracles wrought by Cy af Feſu 
and his Apoſtles, in Confirmation of this Faith 
and Poctrine, are ſuch Proofs of the near Con- 
cera which Heaven had therein; that he who 
conſiders them, and at the ſame time calls 
Obrist iam an Impoſture, muſt either take pains 
avoid knowing the Finger of God, when he 
es it, or elſe do infinitely worſe, by aſcribing 
theymanifeſt Effects thereof to mean Artifice, 
or Diabolical PowW er. 1 4 1. 
nity has been ſo ſubſtantially argu'd, and ſo 
clearly prov'd; that by all the Rules of right 
Reaſan in uſe amongſt Mankind, tis render'd 
plaialy abſurd and irrational to reject it. One 
need not wiſh to fee an Adverſary reduc'd to 
worſe Extremities, than one of theſe Argu- 
ments well-manag'd and preſs'd home, would 
reduce him to; provided be were kept from 
Excurſions, and obliged to return no Anſwers 
but what were directly to the Purpoſe. | 


} 
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J Owever, waving all theſe, as being more 

I commonly and largely handled already, I 

ſhall at preſent make choice of ,agother 


Argument, to eſtahliſn the Divine Authority of 
the „— which will, with 
| | | B 2 


ſome 
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The Neceſſity of enquiring Part J. 
{ome particular Advantages, anſwer the Deſign 
I propoſe. tomy ſelf in making uſe of —_— 
that is, The Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, he Au- 
thor” of this Religion in the World." © oO 
This is the great Doctrine of ptr 
which ſerves as a Foundation to all the reſt, 
and from which alone, indeed, the Truth of all 
the reſt may be inferre. 
I this Article be taken from a. Chriſtian, he 
will find no difficulty in parting with any o- 
ther you ſhall ask of him: Of ſo great Impor- 
tance is it to his preſent Comfort and Satiſ- 
faction, and to his future Happineſs, both in 
Soul and) Bde. 
I am- very ſenſible; how ridiculous a Topick 
this is, in the Opinions of thoſe Gentlemen 
(the Deifts) with whom Jam now coticern'd. 
Tho few Articles of the Chriſtian Faith meet 
with any ſuch Treatment from them; as may 
be called civils yet This is treated 'with'a' par- 
ticular Severity: And whatever ſcapes them, 
this is ſure to have no Qarter, in their free 
Diſcourſes and Conuty ſufios about Religion. My 
Buſineſs here being to argue with them; and 
not to make Reflections en their Conduct; I 
ſhall content my ſelf With öhly obſerving two 
I i Fhings. ©0115 77 09 ln 235 260 3: 
| Firſt, That beſides the poſſible Danger of 
i taking ſuch Liberticg-with-a Doctrine of ſuch 


| grand Conſequence to them, as well as to 
.= us; beſides the Indiſcretion and Ill-breeding of 
1 expoſing, in Terms ſo very malignant and in- 
1 ious 0s they do ſometimes) That which the 


Counteyi they live in, owns as a Fundamental 
Article of it faith, and which many Men, of 
no leſs Wiſdom" arid? Sugacity than theſe Gen- 
tlemen, do — Streſs of their Salva- 


tion 


dect. 2. into the Truth, &c. '* 5 
tion upon Beſides all this (I ſay) there is a 
Point of Honour to be conſider'd, which one 
would think, ſhould bear ſome ſway, and pre- 
vail with them to take thoſe Meaſures, - which 
Prudence, and a Senſe of Decency cannot. For. 
theſe Gentlemen would do well to remember, 
that as free as they are of their Satyr and In- 
vective, they have hitherto. been extremely ſpa- 
ring of their Arguments. It is with ſo much cau- 
tion that they conceal, and keep all kinds of rea- 
ſoning to themſelves, that nothing ſhort of 
Chriſtian Charity (which always thinks the beſt) 
can poſſibly be genteel and good - natut'd enough, 
to pay them the Compliment of believing, they 
have Arguments as well as Raillery, to aſſault 
Chriſtianity withal. Now I ſay, tis ungene- 
rous to play upon a Subject with Wit (as ſome 
People very guiltily call it) when it demands a 
fair Trial by Reaſon and Argument. It looks 
but poorly for Men to ſtand at a diſtance, pelting 
Religion with little Feſts. and Reflections; when 
they have liberty to come up as cloſe as they 
pleaſe, and end the Diſpute in a more honou- 
rable way. | | © 2 
For where Men diſcover Spleen and hearty 
Concern in oppoſing a Cauſe, thoſe that ſtand 
by, will naturally conclude (ſince they ſee them 
in earneſt) that they exert their beſt Strength, 
and do as much Miſchief as they can. 
But then another Conſideration, which I think 
very much leſſens the Honour of this way of 
proceeding, is, That all the Wit, that ſerves 
to expoſe Religion, is ſo ſcandalouſly cheap, and 
coſts a Man fo very little. I don't ſay, but it 
may poſſibly coſt the Authors of ic dearer, here- 
after; but what I intend is, that it is not a ve- 
ry chargeable thing at preſent, ſince a little of 
| The.” 3 a it, 
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it, with fach good and frugal Management as 

they commonly beſtow on it, will go @ great 
: { f 4 " 4 Þ : Yr A ” 


ways 7! | | 
For let theſe Gentlemen but conſider, That 


as Mens vicious Lives do too commonly make 


it their Intereſt and Concern, that the Chriſsian 
Religion ſhould be a Cheat; ſo they are extreme- 
ly ready and willing to believe it is really fo: 
And when once a Subject is nicely ſuted to Peo- 
ples Humours and Inclinations, there needs not 
abundance of Wit to make a Diſcourſe of it 
very palatable, and bring the Speaker off with 
Reputation and Applanſe. The Mirth and Plea- 
ſure of the unthinking Part of Mankind (which 
is by far the greateſt Part) is almoſt as blind 
and mechanical, as the very Motion of a Piece 
of Clockwork. They are ſtir'd and delighted ; 
tho they fcarce know' with what, or for what 
Cauſe, or to what end and purpoſe. But if you 
ſtrike them, they move as other Matter does; 
and that too, as long as the Impulſe laſts. Eſ- 
pecially if the String of Religion be touch'd 
ſomething roughly, by the Hand of an Enemy; 
wicked Nature, or Prejudice (like a Chard in Uni- 
ſone) preſently dances to the Motion, and re- 
turns the fame Sound: Men, whoſe: Under- 


| ſtandings are otherwiſe dull enough, can feel, 


by a ſort of ſympathetick Pleaſure, when Chr:/- 
tianity is inſulted and abus'd; and perceive a rude 
Jeſt paſs'd upon the Preachers of the Goſpel, 
tho they don't know Satyr from Compliment, up- 
on another occaſion. And fo great is the Pow- 
er of {Prejudice and Averſion, even in ſome 
who are Maſters of more Reaſon and Sagacity 
than the common Sort, that manifeſt Sophiſtry 
frequently goes down with them for Demonſt ra- 
tion; and* the molt inſipid Things (when level'd 
y | at 


Sect. 2. into the Puth, Kc. 3 


at Religion) paſs. for Beauties and delicate Turns 


Thoug bf + 
| ES theſe are but poor Triumphs; becauſe 
tis not to the Reaſon and Underſtanding of 
Mankiad, but to their Paſſions and Appetites 
(which are pre- ingag'd againſt Religion) that 
all this Talk is addreſſed. Reaſon is a nice and 
{cxupulous Thing, and will be pleas'd with no- 
thing but what is ſolid and juſt ; but Paſſion 
and Prejudice ſwallow every thing that is offer'd, 
and you can't avoid gratifying them, provided 
u conſult their Bent and Tendency, and do 
t fall in with them in the Way that they go. 
But then, as there is ſome Satisfaction and Glo- 
ry, in pleaſing the noble rational Part of a Man; 
ſo 17 to ſooth and flatter the brutal Part, 
ſhould be ſcorn'd and deſpis d. A Man that 
conſiders things well, would much ſooner take 
it as a heinous Affront, to be charg'd with ſay- 
ing ſuch fine things as theſe are; than think it 
a Credit to him, for other People to ſay, that 
he was the Author of them. However, as the 
Cafe ſtands, ?tis no great Wonder, that ſo ma- 
ny who ſet up againſt Chriſtianity, get the Re- 
tation of being Wits. The Price of the 
haracter is not ſo dear, but we may ſappoſe 
Multitudes able enough to lay it down. Yet 
it would mortify a thoughtful Man to conſi- 
der, that he ſhould be beholden to the Vices 
and Follies of Mankind for a Reputation, and 


not to Judgment and ſober Senſe: And that 


better Judges would very much queſtion his 


Underſtanding, upon the ſcore of thoſe very 


things, which procure him the Name of a Wir, 
amongſt People who either can't contradict him, 
or are ſo devoted to him by a blind implicic 
Faith, that they could vouch for the Truth 
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of what he ſays, even before he ſpeaks it. 


Secondly; It may be farther obſerved, That this 
Way of aſſaulting Chriſtianity, is not at all a new 
thing. The modern Deifts may perhaps have 
improv'd it conſiderably ; however, their Pre- 
deceſſors, in the more early Ages of Chriſtianity, 
manag'd the Controverſy much after the ſame 
manner. They banter'd the Doctrine of the 
Reſurrection, purſu'd it with * Scoffs and Laugh- 
ter, inſtead of fair reaſonings againſt the Cre- 
dibility of it. They did not think it enough 
to deny it themſelves, but they endeavour'd to 
render it as infamous to all the World as they 
could: And therefore loaded it with the op- 
probrious Names of + Abſurd, Abominable, and 
Impoſſible: As if a Torrent of hard Words and 
Reproaches, without any Arguments, had been 


_ ſufficient to bear down all the Credit of the 
Doctrine; and perſwade thoſe who had believ'd 


it, to treat it with the ſame Contempt, that 
the profeſs'd Enemies of it did. * 

I am ſenſible, that in the laſt mention'd Paſ- 
ſage out of Origen, the Criminator Celſus brings 
in ſome Chriſtiant, as aſperſing the Doctrine of 
the Reſurrection in theſe vile Terms; and makes 
them talk after this manner, of the gaand fun- 
damental Article of their own Religion. But 
this being ſo far from all Probability, and only 
aſſerted in general Terms, without particular 
Proof; and beſides, the very Notion of a Reſur- 
rection being (in the ſame Place) ſo abomina- 
bly miſrepreſented and perverted into quite a- 


- nother Senſe, than the Chriſtians ever took it in: 


* — 


— — 
. 
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'Tis plain, that. this was Celſubs own Calum- 


ny; or at leaſt *twas what other Enemies (as 


inveterate, and as little converſant in what they 
oppoſe as he was) had vented, to render the 
Doctrine contemptible amongſt Mankind. 8+ 

Nor were they more ſparing of their Invec- 


tive againſt that of the Reſurrectian of Jeſus 


Chriſt in particular. And therefore, they repre- 
ſeated the whole Scene, as mere Ilaſion and 
dam, and thoſe who believ'd it, as Perſons 


poſſeſs'd with a phanatical Fury, or under the 


Power of ſome magical Incantation. 
The Appearances of Chriſt after his Reſurree- 

; ey compar'd to thoſe of * Spectres and 
, which, how much ſoever believ'd by 
the Vol, were notwithſtanding only the Di- 
verſion oFFhoſe, who had the Character of be- 
ing wiſe and ſenſible Men. And ſo they expos'd 
the Diſciples, who affirm'd they had ſeen and 
convers'd with Feſus Chriſt ; if not as wilfol Ly- 
ars and Impoſtors, yet as weak crazy People, 
that made a Noiſe of ſtrange Things, which 
had no exiſtence but in their own; Imaginae 
And theſe are ſome of the ſame Things, 
which our modern Deiſts ſay now. But Re- 


proaches and precarious Aſſertions, are (as 1 


ſaid before) of all the Arguments in the World, 
the leaſt expenſive, both to thoſe who oppoſe, 
and thoſe who defend a Cauſe. (#1 | 
Now the Uſe which (I think) we may juſtly 
make of ſo early an Oppoſition to Chriſtianity, 
carried on after this Manner; is very conſide- 


* * R — 
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fiderable, and ougbt not to be paſ&'d by without 
notice. For did the Enemies content them- 
ſelves with bare fcolding and railing, at that 
Time of the Day? Did they go this way to 
work, when the Religion was ſo. young, when 
the main Matter of Fact was new and freſh in the 


| Werld, when it was 10 eaſy to trace Things, 


and run them up to a Head, by careful and ac- 
curate Enquiries? Was this all they thought 
fit to do, ſo near the very Time, and (as I may 
fay) upon the very Spot, when all Mankind were 
full of the — and the Thing lay open 


to every Body's Examination; when the learn- 


ed Greek, and the invidious Few, might both 
have had their fill of ſearching, and the World 
would have thank'd them for the Diſcovery of 
the Impoſture? What (I pray) could this be 
the Effect of, but only their having nothing elſe to 

? For would they have ſpar'd Clriſtianity, 


12; it lain at their Mercy? Did they ſhew ſuch 


a Fondneſs for it, by all their unwearied Malice 
and Calumny, that they would have forborn tel- 
ling dangerous Truth, out of a Concern for its 


Reputation? One ſubſtantial Argument that 


ſhould fairly have ſhewn, that our Saviour's Mi- 
racles and Reſurrection were nothing but mere 
Juggle, and the Apoſtles a Company of Impoſ- 
tors, would have done the Buſtneſs, Nay, an 
Argument that ſhould (upon folid and rational 
Grounds) but have made out a juſt Suſpicion to 
Mankind, that they were Cheats; would have 
done it ta incamparably more Advantage, than 
all the falſe Phzloſophy, the bad Logick, and the 
worlſe Rhetorick, that Celſus, Porphyry, Julian, or 
any of that Tribe employ'd againſt Chriſt;ani- 
ty, ever did, or could poflibly do. And there- 
ore, I fay, *tis one good Confirmation of the 
Falt 
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Faith of a Chriſtian, That _ worſt Enemies, in 
thoſe Times when they ſhould and might have faid 
= ſaid only that which made it plain to all 
the World, that they had nothing to the purpoſe 
to ſay. (421 
(nant alata: * 
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Aving premis'd theſe things, I fhall now 
proceed to obſerve; That this Argument 
drawn from the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, as 
tis conciſe, and brings the whole Controverſy 
into a very ſmall Compaſs ;, ſo it is very poſitive 
and decyerory; and will fo fully determine it, that 
there will be no room left for any farther Diſ- 
pute. To evince this, and at the ſame time to per- 
ſwade each of the contending Parties to examine 
with the utmoſt Care a Doctrine which ſo near- 
ly concerns them; I ſhall here enumerate thoſe 
Conſequences, which will affect either the Chriſ- 
tians or the Deiſts, according as we ſuppoſe the 
KReſurrection of Chriſt to be either true or falſe, 
Jam willing to put it both ways, that I may 
proceed in every ſtep of this great Enquiry, in 
ſo fair and impartial a Manner, that the Geatle- 
men of the - contrary Opinion may have no 
juſt Reaſon to object any thing of unequal Pro- 
ceeding, or a voluntary fly Concealment of 
what may ſeem to make for the Diſadvantage 
of the Chriſtian Cauſe. 1 declare, that I know 
of no danger Chriſtianity is in, by any Freedom 
which can be us'd, conſiſtent with Truth and Juſ- 
tice: If I did, 1 would abandon the Profeſſion 
of it. For no Religion which is Divine, can ever 
poſſibly need Falſhood and Deceit to ſupport it. 


"CS. 


Falſe 
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Falſe Colours, and pious Frauds, may poſſibly be 
very uſeful or needful in the Management of 
ſome Religions, that are, or have been in the 


World; which, without ſuch Helps, would diſ- 


cover themſelves too far, to attract the Zeal and 
Devotion of Mankind any longer. The Poet 
tells us, that ſuch Services as theſe were * ac» 
ceptable to his Jupiter; and there would be a 


Time, when the Doers of them would be + re- 


warded. 

- But Chriſtianity neither needs or encourages 
any ſuch Methods, nor would the Author of it 
think himſelf ſery'd by them. As his Religion 
is all plain and ſincere, ſo it needs nothing but 
Truth to defend it, I ſhall therefore not ſcruple 
at any time to make ſuch Conceſſions, be they 
what they will, as Juſtice, Truth, and right 
Reaſon require ſhould be made. 


— —_—_— 
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hs the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt be a Truth: 
Then it follows, | | 
Firſt, With reſpect to the Chriſtians 3 
(..) That the great Diſpute concerning the 
Divine Authority of the Chriſtian. Religion, muſt 
be decided entirely in favour of them, For if 
Cyriſt roſe from the Dead, then he was a Per- 
fon ſent from God, to do that Work in the 
World; which he pretended he came about: 
Becauſe the Majeſty of Heaven would never have 
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Anulus din tas A amogere: OEO'S. 
+ Weudir N xavezy ve Se Twi SEO Z. - Efchyl. 
Vid. Opuſcul. Mytholog. D. Gale. Pag. 720. 5 
| given 
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given an Impoſtor ſo glorious Credentials, as 
a Reſurrection from the Dead; a Work which no- 
thing but Omni potency could | poſſibly accompliſh. 
For this would .have. been to have ſet his own 
Seal to the Deluſion, and have made it paſs for 
credible amongſt Mankind, by the Authority of 
Show: oh ph ni Goh | 
If Feſus Chriſt had a Divine Miſſion, then af 
his Dottrine is true, and bis Laws Obligatory to 
Mankind, where they are promulg'd and known. 
For a Miniſter from Heaven, who muſt needs be 
a Perſon of 
not poſſibly teach or impoſe any thing on Man- 
kind, but what ſhould be exattly agreeable to the 
Mind and Will of Him that ſent him. 

(2.) All the Promiſes of the Goſpel, relating 
to the Enjoyments and - Bleſſings of a future 
Life, will certainly be fufilld- to them. For the 
ſure and certain Performance of thoſe Promi- 
ſes, will be inferr'd from the Sincerity and Ve- 
racity of Him who made them: And he being 


(by the Hypotheſis, or what follows from it) a 


Perſon ſent from God; tis plain that whatever 
he has ſaid, may be depended upon and truſted 
to, as certain to come to -paſs.  - 

(3.) From whence it follows, that the 
Chriſtians are not only perfettiy ſecure, in ſub- 
mitting to the Laws and Inſtitutions of Jeſus 
Chriſt; but they are alſo the wiſeſt Men in the 
World in ſo doing. Becauſe, whatever Incon- 
veniencies an honourable and faithful Diſcharge 
of their Duty may be attended with at preſent ; 
they are ſure of an abundant Recompence in a 
future State, where deſpis'd or oppreſs'd Vertue 
and Piety will be crown'd with all thoſe Re- 
wards, which are now promis d in the Goſpel. In 
a word, the Reſurrection of Chriſt is a compleat 
* Secu- 


— and Truth, could 
e 


of it; and therefore ſhould ſet themſelves with 
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to all-good Chriſt ians, fur the enjoyment 
of ſuch Privileges, as are by far too great for all 
our Conceptions in this World, and neg 
much more beyond Deſoription. | 

Secondly, With veſpect to rhe Deiſts. 

(.) They do not only 1% their Argament 
and their Cauſe, but are in danger alſo of lo. 
ling Eternal | Happineſs in the next World. Be- 
cauſe, while they perſiſt in their Infidelity, they 
ſtand liable to all the Threatnings, which the 
Goſpel denouness againſt the finally impeaitent 
Deſpiſers of itz and which muſt 2 this Fiy- 
pot heſit) as certainly be executed, as the Promi- 
ſes be fulfilled. And this they ought to take 
notice of, that Jeſus Chriſt has not been more li- 
beral in bis Promiſes of wweonterwable Happineſs 
and Bliſs, to all WHO ſincertiy love: and: obey 
him; than he haus been fevere and poſitive in 
his threatnings of extreme Mi ſery, to thoſe who 
ſlight his Authority, ant the Method of Salvati- 
on he has reveaFd. ' © 1 

do not deterchige'any thing here. concern- 
ing the Goſpel, - whether it be Divine Truth, or 
mere Impoſt ure But this I ſay, that ſince the 
Threatnings of it are denounc'd, in ſo dread- 
ful and poſitive a Manner as they are, Men ought 
to take care that they do not venture too far, 
and ſhould therefore think with themſelves, 
that the Matter we are enquiring into, deſerves 
the moſt ſerious Thoughts and Refiecuonsithey 
can poſſibly beſtow upon it. 

(2:) Again, if the Reſurreſtion of | Chriſt be 
certain, then in order to free themſelves from 
all this Danger, theſe-Gentlemen-will be oblig? 
to receive the Doctrines of the Goſpel as Divine 
Truths, and ſubmit to the Laws and Injunctions 


all 
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all the Zeal and Application they can, to throw 
off all thoſe Prejudices and Averſions, which 
have hitherto hindred them from ſo doing. 

— muſt leave of all their Quibbling and 
Diſputing, and take whatever they find plainly 
reveal'd in the Goſpet; remembrimg, That tho in. 
finite Woſdbm and Gootntſs can never yoſſobly oblige 
them to believe any thine - that ir really abſurd and 
contradicbory, or do any thing which vs I 
yer they may be oblix 2 e many 
things, wich vell 2 
are abſurd and dh, and e 
think to be ſo, by uin themſelves re fo 25 
Ways of God. oo wb E Humane R and 
Meaſures. 

| Theſe inferences) 1 hopes will be low 'd tobe 
jaſt and good, upon the 'Fyporbeſss, that rhe Re- 
ſweden of Teſs o * 4 era 1 5 


SECT. v. 06 yo! 
115 OW from benct follows OMe 


That 

ſince the Danger theſe Gentlemen are in 

(upon the 7 5 "rhe Truth of Chriſt'r Re- 
8 


ſurection) is fo very great; they muſt either have 
very clear and convincing Proofs 2 A 
that that Doctrine is neither true, nor even 
bable and likely to be true; or elſe the Peace y ich 
they enjoy under an uncertainty about that mat- 
ter, is not the Peace of wiſe Men. The Reaſon is, 
becauſe otherwiſe, their Eaſe and Quiet have no 
Prone: that Is truly rational, to ſupport 
bene” - 
The Peace which wiſe Men enjoy, is'a we | 
and compos d Temper of Mind, reſulting from 
mature 
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mature Thought, and a ſerious Conſideration of 
Circumſtances. When all accounts being care- 
fully ballancd, and things duly compar'd on e- 
very ſide, a Man finds nothing that ſticks, ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe a juſt Scruple, or cauſe any degree 
of Pain or Remorſe ; this is a tational Repoſe: 
And whatever Quiet proceeds not from this 
Cauſe, deſerves no better Name than chat of 
Mechanical; as owing its riſe either to Igno- 
' Tance, . or Contempt of Danger, or to ſome 
Arts, and Management of the Body, uſed to di- 
vert the Mind from the Senſe of it. But how 
wretched a Shift is this! ; Nen muſt be very hard 
put to it indeed, when things are brought to 
that paſs, that their Eaſe and Quiet muſt be 
the mere Effect of a voluntary Incapacity to 
judg of the Reaſons they have to be uneaſy. 
Methinkꝭ a Man who manages himſelf after this 
manner, is in no better a Caſe, than he whom 
the Power of Wine has thrown into a ſound 
fleep on the Top of a Precipice ; who is ſecure 
for no other reaſan, but that he has loſt his Sen- 
| ſes. *Tis not difficult for Men, by tampering 
with the Machine, to induce a fatal Stupor or 
a upon their Minds, and ſo bring them- 
ves into a ee Inſenſibility of all things that 

ad; to frighten or diſturb, them, tho, they are 
e molt_ neceſſary in; the World to be 1 0 70 
F; So a guilty Malefactor, by the Charms of an 


27786 of an 
Opiate, forgets. the .Horraurs: of an Execution 
Day, and enjoys all the Pleaſures of a Fool's Fa- 
0 5 till Death comes to awaken him. 
| e . 2 A _ ny other es 
Deſperate, in all the falſe Pleaſure he enjoys? Or 
— it a — Repoſe, for 1 * in 
| "ny e whatſcever, to baniſh Thought 
1 Ger RUE; -B0 * MIFrE and 
Src N ö Diver- 
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Diverſion, when his Caſe is doubtful, and there 
is but a Chance for his *ſcaping ſome — gw. 
Calamity, which may ſurprize him the next 1 
Hour? 8 7 
And I cannot ſee, but that the Gentlemen, 

who reject the Chriſtian Revelation, are very lia- | 
ble to be charg'd with the ſame ſort of Folly 

(tho d a Caſe of infinitely greater Danger, | 
than any that can happer in the preſent World) I! 
unleſs; they are able to prove, to the entire Sa- ; | | 
tisfattion- of their own Minds, That there is, no 
Truth in this Hiſtory of the Reſurrection of Jeſus 
Chriſt : For if it be true, they know what fol- = 

| lows, if they perſiſt in their Infidelity to the [il 
laſt. And if they have Reaſons to prove it l 
not true, and ſuch as will bear Examination - Bu 
*tis matter of ſome wonder they were never = 
fairly propos'd, and made out: Becauſe this = | 
might have been done with much leſs offence ; 
to the: World, and diſparagement to them- 
ſelves, than what thoſe bad Methods they have | | 
made uſe of, inſtead of Argument, have been 1 
the juſt Occaſions of. If they have affronted - 

the Religion of their Country, with Inpunity ; 4 
they might have reaſon'd ſoberly (like Men 3 


— 1 
| firous of Truth, and willing to be rightly in- 
| form'd) with as little danger. Since therefore | 
„ the Subject is of ſo much Importance; ſince ö 
there have been ſo many Occaſions and Oppor- [ 
| tunities for arguing ia the beſt manner upon | 
it; fince modeſt and fair Reaſonings would | 
have been leſs obnoxious to Cenfure, and far 
more advantageous, ' with reſpe& to the Con- 
viction of others, than Banter and Raillery can | 
ever be ſuppos'd to be: *tis rational for any * - 
Man to conclude, That they have no ſuch Reaſons, | 
by which they can, with an - Sati faction, aſ- 
ure 
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ſure themſelves, that the Reſurre&ion of Jeſus 
Chriſt is not true. And this Concluſion, which 
now is highly rational, I hope to make un- 
doubtedly certain, by thoſe Reaſons, which! 
ſhall hereafter propoſe, in order to ſhew, that 
the Doctrine of the Reſurretion, is actually 
true. a 4 | 
But farther, 1 ſay, that if this Done be 
but ever ſo little probable, theſe Gentlemen 
cannot be allow'd-a rational Eaſe and Repbſe 
in that Caſe neither. For ſo far forth as this 
is probable, it is alſo probable, That they are 
obnoxious to all the Puniſhments threatned to Un- 
believers in the Goſpel. 

And is a bare Probability of ſuch Danger, to 
be born with any eaſe, by Men who are truly 
awake? Suppoſe a Man fo far expos'd, that 
not only his Liberty and Fortuge, but his ve- 
ry Life depended upon his Concealment : Do 
you think that ſuch a Perſon would lie free 
from Pain, in a Place where it ſhould be ſaid 
to him, Here you may be ſecure, but yet *tis pro- 
bable you may be taken? Would not this wretch- 
ed likelihood of a Diſcovery, produce anxious 
Thoughts in the Breaſts of any of theſe Gen- 
tlemen themſelves, if this were their own 
Caſe? Would it not excite Fears ànd Cares, 
and paſſionate Deſires after a better and ſafer 
Retreat? Nothing could be fo agreeable to a 
Perſon in ſuch a Circumſtance, as a Certainty of 
eſcaping. And is Uncertainty a tolerable thing, 
when Everlaſtins Life and Felivity lie at Stake ? 
Let but theſe Gentlemen intermit their Mirth 
and gay Thoughts for a few Moments, while 
they conſider how hard a Task they will have 
to prove, That it is not at all probable, that the 
Hiſtory of Chriſt's Reſurrection ' 5s true. _ 

2 11- 
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Difficulty is ſuch, that I dare venture to en- 


not as good as his Word; and beſides, runs 
into ſome manifeſt Paralogi/m, which his own 
common Notions and Opinions, in other mat- 
ters, ſhall fairly convict him of. | 

[ ſhall not prevent my ſelf, by alledging any 
thing here, to evince the Probability of this 
Doctrine, which may afterwards be made uſe of 
(to much better purpoſe) to infer the certain 
Truth of it. *Tis ſufficient to have put theſe 
Gentlemen in mind of the Work incumbnet 
on them; to free themſelves from the Im- 
putation, of paſſing their Days here in the 


World in a blind mechanical Tranquillity. If 


they think that the ſame Argument I have uſed 
againſt them, may be as fairly turn'd againſt 
the Chriſtians, and ſhould therefore reaſon after 
this manner, That if the Reſurre&ion of Chriſt 


ſhould not be true, the Chriſtians would be as much 


in Danger, as They ſhould be if it were true; and 
conſequently, can no more enjoy the Peace of wiſe 
Men whilſt under an uncertainty abont it, than they 
can be ſuppos d to do in the other Caſe: 

I anſwer; Firſt, We ſhall ſee by the Sequel of 


this Diſcourſes whether or no the Chriſtians have 


ſuch Proofs for the Truth of this Doctrine, as 


are ſufficient to make it ſtrictly juſt and ratio- 


nal for them to believe it. For it they have, 
then they may in the mean time enjoy the 
Peace of wiſe Men. 

Secondly, I ſhall by and by conſider, in a ve- 
ry particular manner, that Danger which theſe 
Gentlemen object to us, and bid us beware of, 
in caſe we are deceiv*d in the matter of Chr:/f”s 
Reſurreftion. And if it be fo, that they are 
tully determin'd to draw no poſitive Concluſi- 

C 2 ons, 


e, whoever promiſes to go through with it, 
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ons, but where they have plain and evident 
Principles to infer them from; I am in ſome 


hopes to preſent them with an Occaſion of 


putting ſo good a Reſolution in Practice, by 
deſpiſing this Objection for the time to come; 
as having no Foundations, but what are per- 
fectly arbitrary and precarious, and (to ſay all 
at once) being nothing but mere Words and 
Sound, without any Force or Weight. 

We have hitherto conſider'd the Conſequences of 
the A. Truth, or Probability of the Reſurrec- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt. 

I ſhall now pur the Caſe the other way, and ſee 
what will follow, as fairly and truly, upon thar 
Suppoſition alſo. 


1 


— 
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12 the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt be not 4 
Truth : Then it follows, £4 

- Firſt, That the whole Cauſe of Chriſtianity is 
to be given up; as that which neither deſerves, 
nor is *. of any farther Defence. | 

For if that Doctrine (which is the Founda- 
tion on which all depends) be falſe and deluſory, 
all the reſt can be but Deluſion; and ſo may be 
parted with, without any Scruple or Difficulty 
at all. And therefore, 

Secondly, As the Deiſts have nothing to fear 
from the Threatnings, ſo neither have the Chri/- 
ti ans any thing to hope for from the Promiſes 
of the Goſpel: Becauſe neither Promiſes nor 
Threatnings can (in this Caſe) ſignify any 
thing; the whole Contexture being (by the Hy- 
potheſis) a mere Impoſture. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,- Upon the preſent Hypotheſis, it muſt 
be granted likewiſe, That thoſe Perſons who reject 
the Chriſtian Revelation, are much wiſer and hap- 
pier, in many e, than thoſe who embrace it. 

To ſpeak of things according to the Rules of 
ſtrict and impartial Reaſon; Wiſdom and Hap- 
pineſs are not to be meaſur'd by preſent Circum- 
ſtances and Appearauces, but by the laſt Iſſues er 
Reſults of things. | 

That is beſt, which ends beſt : He is the moſt 
prudent. and happy Perſon, that provides the 
moſt durable Felicity for himſelf. 

Now if the Reſurrection of Chriſt were cer- 
tainly true, and the Goſpel - (conſequently) a 
Divine Revelation, whoſe Promiſes are all ſure to 
be fulfild z then in whatever Circumſtances the 
Chriſtians are ſuppos'd to be in the preſent 
World, they would yet be the Wiſeſt and Hap- 
pieſt of all Men. The Happieſt, becauſe they 
would be in the way of receiving all thoſe 
glorious Rewards, which ſincere Faith and Obe- 
dience are entitl'd to in a future State: And 
the Wiſeſt, becauſe it would be an infinitely 
more juſt and rational Courſe, to endure ſome 
preſent Inconveniences, and be oblig'd to the 
moſt laborious Duties, upon ſuch à Proſpect 
hereafter; than to hazard the Loſs of a ne- 
ver- ending Felicity, for the ſake of a ſhort- liv' d 


Pleaſure, or ſome little freedom here in the 


World. 

Bat if the Doctrine of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, 
and the Religion. founded thereon, be nothing 
but mere Cheat and Impoſture; and by Conſe- 
quence there be no Hopes nor Proſpect of that 
tranſcendent Bliſs in the next World, which 
the Chriſtians make uſe of, to encourage them- 
ielves to a chearful Ie to all the Laws 

| 3 0 
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of the Diſpenſation they are under: Then 1 
think it 1s evident, that (in general) they have 
a much harder Fate of it, than the Gentlemen 
on the other ſide; who by ſeeing through the 
Impoſture, and wiſely avoiding being caught 
. by it, do by that means ſecure their Repoſe, 
and make themſelves perfectly eaſy, during the 
ſhort Period of Humane Life. 

For the Proof of this let us conſider, 


. 
* 
m —_ 
* 


SECT. vi. 


Firſt, T HE Miſeries and Sufferings of all forts, 
| attending the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
in the World. ©; * 

Our Saviour Feſus Chriſt (who deluded no 
Man by little Artifices into the Profeſſion of 
his Religion) fairly told his Diſciples at firſt, 
what they were to expect upon that account. 
He let them know in Yer lain and expreſs 
Terms, that a ſincere and edfaft Adherence to 
him, would coſt them very dear, by drawing 
the Hatred and Malice of the whole World up- 
on them. This we find in ſeveral Places up 
and down in the Goſpels. And the Apoſtles af- 
terwards continu'd to inculcate the ſame thing, 
in all their Sermons and Writings; declaring, 
there was no worldly Gain or Reputation to 
be expected from the Profeſſion and Practice of 
Chriſtianity, but ſo far the contrary, That all - 
thoſe who would live Godly in Chriſt Jeſus, muſt 
ſuffer Perſecution. And we find accordingly, that 
theſe Predictions have been abundantly fulfill'd; 
tho the fulfilling of them has been as terrible, 


as it has been punctual and exact. Whatever 
| could 
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could be accompliſh'd by a Confederacy of ſuch 
Paſſions, which (when they prevail) ſpread Con- 
fuſion and Plagues amongſt Mankind, and make 
the Earth a Picture of Hell; has been done a- 
gainſt the Diſciples of Chriſt. No ſooner was _ 
Chriſtianity planted, but the jealous World took 
the Alarm; ſtorm'd at the Encroachmear, and =_— 
ſet to the rooting of it out. All ſorts of Men 
put their Hands to the Work, and made it 
their Buſineſs, to reader this Profeſſion infa- | 
mous and wretched to the laſt Degree. The ö 
Men of Power and Grandeur oppos'd it with o- 
pen Force and Violence. The Men of Wit and | 
Learning aſſaulted it in their own Way : The 
Philoſophers, by crafty and ſubtle Diſputations: 
The Orators, by Harangues full of malicious Elo- i 
quence: The wiſe Politicians and States-men, by i 
cruel: and ſevere Decrees. So that what by one 
Way and the other, what between the Perſe- 
cutions of the Sword and the Tongue; it has been 
the moſt deplorable Caſe in the World for a 
Man to be a Chriſtian. Indeed the latter of theſe 
two Perſecutions, tho very grievous and trou- 
bleſome in it ſelf, was yet never capable of 
producing ſuch frightful Effects as the former. 
Sarcaſm and Reproach are very great Trials of 
Mens Patience and Reſolution ; but not near ſo 
great as Tortures and Executions. And here I 
may ſafely ſay, that Humane Invention has 
ſcarce ever been ſo luxuriant in any one In- 

e, as in contriving ways to ſhed Chriſtian 
Blood. Nor would any Art be ſufficieat to 
paint out Images of ſo much Horrour, in Co- 
lours that ſhould bear any tolerable Proportion 
| to the Life. *Tis enough, and inſtead of all 
Deſcriptions, to ſay, they ſuffer'd. But Oh! 
| With what Charms of Meekneſs and good 

| C 4 Jem 
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Temper, with what admirable Patience and 
Compoſedneſs of Mind? They ſoftned the 
Rage of their moſt ſavage Perſecutors by Pray- 
ers and Forgiveneſs : They rejoic'd in Him for 
whoſe Name they endur'd all, and concluded all 
their Triumphs in this World, with triumphing 
over Death it ſelf. U inne E 
All theſe things are ſo well known to be 
true, that there is no need of Authorities to 
ſupport what I ſay. A good Part of the Hiſ- 
tory of 17 Centuries, is ſufficient proof for it, 
and at hand for every one to conſult. 
However, it may not be amiſs (for the ſake 


of thoſe, whoſe Faith goes no farther than a 


Roman or Greek Writer) to mention * One, 


who has ſpoke freely _— upon this Subject, 


and I am ſure can never be ſuſpected of any 
thing, of Partiality in-favour of the Chriſtians. 
*Tis true, this Author (who, tho an excellent 


Hiſtorian, plainly enough ſhews himſelf to have 


been a Man of Spleen and Paſſion) repreſents the 
Chriſtians as a wicked and flagitious ſort of Peo- 
ple. But the Account he has given (in ano- 
ther | Part of his Writings) concerning the 
Jews, and their Journey out of egypt under 
the Conduct of Moſes; is, I think a ſufficient 
Proof, that his Word may well be queſtion'd 
as to what he here reports of the Chriſt:ans. 
Now this being the true State of their Caſe, 
one may eaſily conclude, That no Men endow- 


— —— ah. 
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Ergo abolendo Rumori, NERO ſubdidit reos, & que ſitiſt- 
mis penis affecit, quos per flagitia inviſos Vulgus CHRISTIA- 
NOS appellabat. —Et pereuntibus addita Ludibria, ut ferarum 
tergis contecti, laniatu Canum interirent, aut Crucibus affixi, 


aut flammandi: atque ubi defeciſſet dies, in uſum Nocturni Lu- 


minis urerentur. Tacit. Annal. Lib. 15. 
＋ Tacit. Hiſtor. Lib. 5. | F 
1 e 
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ed with common Senſe and Prudence, or thoſe 
Principles of Self-love and Preſervation which 
Nature has put into all other Creatures, would 
ever render themſelves obnoxious to ſuch Mi- 
ſeries, as they have done, were it not upon the 
Proſpe& of a future Recompence. 7 95 

But where is this Reward, if the Doctrine of 
Chriſt's Reſurrection be not true? *Tis this Doc- 
trine which proves the Truth of the Goſpel, 
and ſecures the Performance of the Promiſes 
made therein. So that if his be a Deluſion, 
all is wrong; and the ſplendid Deſcriptions of 
a future Happineſs given there, to encourage 
Mankind to Patience and Conſtancy in ſufferings; 
are but Jeſt and Cheat, or mere enthuſiaſtical 
Amuſement. The Heaven of the Chriſtians, is 
every whit as imaginary, as that of the Poets; 
and on both ſides no more than conceired Elyſi- 
an Shades and Groves, if we are out in this Ar- 
ticle of our Chriſtian Faith. How ſad a Diſap- 
pointment then muſt thoſe Perſons- meet with, 


who have undergone ſuch Calamities in this 


World, for the ſake of an Impoſture ; and been 
led by the Hopes of mere fancied Bliſs, to make 
themſelves the moſt wretched of all Men ? 

To expect Salvation from one who is not a 
Saviour, and depend upon Rewards that ſhall 
never be beſtow'd ! To paſs the few Moments of 
Life in Pain and Sorrow, rejoycing in hope of a 
bright Scene of Glory, to make up for all, in 
the next World; and then to find all vaniſh, 
and their beſt ExpeQations fruſtrated for ever! 
Who are deplorably unhappy, if theſe Perſons 
are not? And with what Reaſon did St. Paul 
(a Writer whom the Chriſtians. believe to be di- 
vinely Inſpir'd) conclude, That if in this Life 
only they have hope in Chriſt, they are of af Men 
the moſt miſerable ? "Tis 
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Tis true, the Scene is chang'd, and Chrift;. 
ny is not now a-days that perſecuted thing 
it formerly was, being under the Protection 
and Encouragement of the Secular Powers. But 
what then? Tis the ſame Religion ſtill, and 
there's the ſame Enmity in the World againſt 
it; and this Enmity would produce the very 
ſame Effects, if He who ſtills the raging Sea, 
and bridles the Fury and Madneſs of the People, 
did not ſet bounds to it, by his wiſe all-govern- 
ing Providence. Farther, Thoſe who believe 
the Goſpel, are bound (by a general Law) to 
expect and prepare for Sufferings : Nor is any 
Man (whatever he 2 a real Diſciple of 
Chriſt Feſus, till he has in ſome meaſure learn't 
that great Leſſon, of denying himſelf, taking up 
his Croſs and following him, through what rugged 
or dangerous Way ſoever he ſhall be led. 

And therefore, if we take al} this into the 
Account, I cannot ſee but the Argument may 
very well be preſs'd in the general; tho the 
Chriſtians ſometimes live in Sunſhine, and en- 
joy the Smiles of the World. 
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| Secondly, A S the Chriſt;ans, by owning the Di- 
vine Authority of the Goſpel, are 
thus expos'd, ſo they are bound alſo to perform 
all the Duties, and ſubmit to all the Diſcipline, 
which the Goſpel enjoyns : Whereas the Deiſt 
(by their very Principles) eſcape all this Toil and 
Labour, and keep themſelves free from any ſort 
of Impoſitions, that wonld clog and confine 
them in the preſent World. 7 
$ 
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As much Wiſdom and true Reaſon as there 
is in the Chriſtian Inſtitution, which would effec- 
tually recommend it to all that ſhould examine 
it with unprejudic d judgment and Care; yet 
'tis no wonder, that it appears ſo hard and 
ſevere to the greateſt Part of the World, who 
look ſuperficially. into it, and never conſider 
whither its grand Deſign, and Tendency is. 

The Laws of Chriſt Feſus command a ſtrict 
Government of our Thoughts and Paſſions, as 
welt as of our outward Actions and Behaviour. 
Thoſe ſecret Motions of our Souls, which are 
beyond the Cognizance of any earthly Tribu- 


nal, are curiouſly inſpected, and impartially cen- 


ſur'd here. To contrive Sin, is Sin, in the Senſe 
of the Goſpel, as well as to execute it. Cove- 
tous Deſires are Injuſtice ; and revengeful 
Thoughts, a _— of Murder, Calumny and 
Reproach; Backbiting and Slander, are rank'd 
amongſt the blackeſt Works of the Fleſh. To 
wound the good Name of our Neighbour, is 
as great an Injury, as by Force or Fraud to de- 
prive him of his Right. To deny our Selves, 
and that in very difficult inſtances, is a fun- 
damental Duty, without the Practice of which, 
no Man can be admitted into the Number of 
ChriſPs Followers. And what a Task is it, to ſi- 
lence clamorous. Paſſions, and make Fleſh and 
Blood truly quiet after Injuries and Affronts? 
How hard is it to baulk the Appetite of Re- 
venge, when *tis in our Power to ſatisfy it; to 
do Good for Evil; and with relenting Bowels 
of Charity, embrace the Object which Nature 
ſhuns and ſtarts at? But more than this, Chriſ- 


tianity requires a great and generous Temper of 


Soul, which is directly contrary to all the Prin- 
ciples of that baſe and ſtingy Selt-love, which 
we 
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28 The Neceſſity of enquiring Part . 
we are ſo prone to indulge. By the Goſpel 
Laws, our Thoughts and Cares are not to be 
centred ſolely in our Selves; but a Share of 
both to be allow'd to our Neighbour, whom we 
are oblig'd to love as our Selves; and therefore 
to rejoice in his Good, to conſult and promote 
his Intereſt; and help either to deliver him 
from his Burdens, or put our own Shoulders to 
the bearing of them. 1 
Nor is it leſs to live above the preſent World, 
as the Goſpel obliges us, and to be equally unſna- 
ken by the Terrours and Allurements of it: 
To ſtand intrepid in the midſt of Dangers, and 
deſpiſe the loſs of all things, even the moſt 
near and dear to us; when Fidelity to our Lord, 
and a good Conſcience, can't be preſerv'd to- 


gether with the Enjoyment of them. On the 


other hand, to guard our Affections from the 
pernicious Influences of thoſe enticing Objeds 
that ſurround us, and paſs through all the 
Scenes of worldly Pomp and Pleaſure here pre- 
ſented to our View, with the Unconcernedneſs 
of Strangers and Pilgrims, whoſe Deſires are 
towards another Country, In ſhort, how ſub- 
lime a thing is it, to live by Faith, and not by 
Senſe? To depend upon a Promi of things 
unſeen, under a thouſand Diſcouragements and 
Temptations to Infidelity ? To ſubmit our Un- 
derſtandings with a becoming Humility, to Myſ- 
teries that are intirely above them; our Wills 
to the Divine Pleaſure and Diſpoſal; and make 


it our Delight to do, and to be in all Caſes, 


juſt what infinite Wiidom ſhall think fit to 

determine. | 
And tho there's no man that comes up to ſo 
ſtrict an Obſervance of theſe. Evangelical Pre- 
cepts, as he ought to do; yet every Man 15 
oblig'd 
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oblig' d (under the ſevereſt Penalties) to do his 
utmoſt ; and with an undiſſembled Zeal and Re- 
ſolution, to preſs towards Perfection, as far as 
the unavoidable Infirmities of Humane Nature 


will permit. Not that Men are hereby oblig'd 


to endeavour to diveſt themſelves of the Paſli- 
ons and Inclinations of Humane Natures or to 
run into a ſullen Contempt of the uſeful and 
innocent Enjoyments of Life; affecting ſuch Se- 
verities, as would render Religion frightful to 
Mankind: But to make all their Pleaſures, for 
kind and degree, ſuch as the Rules of the Goſpel 
allow of; to chuſe Objects with religious Judg- 
ment and Prudence, and give no more looſe to 
the Paſſions when employ'd about then, than 
what is truly conſiſtent with the great End of all 
earthly Comforts, which is only to refreſh us, while 
me are in purſuit of better. | 
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UT now as all theſe ſublime abſtracted Du- 
ties are plainly calculated for, and adapted 
to, the great End of preparing us for a future 
Happineſs, ſuch as the Goſpel reveals; fo if 


the Goſpel be an Impoſture, and all the Re- 


wards it promiſes come to nothing, then theſe 
Duties themſelves (loſing their main End and 
= become burdenſom Impoſitions on Man- 
ind. | 
'Tis true indeed, the Chriſtian Religion (be it 
a Truth or a Fiction) is ſo contriv'd, as to 
be in all reſpe&s admirably ſerviceable to the 


Ends and Purpoſes of a temporal Felicity. For 
thoſe Principles of generous Love and Charity, 


that 
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30 The Neceſſity of enquiring Part l. 
that ſuperiour Temper of Mind, that devout 
and awful Regard to God, and a future Life, 
which it tends to inſpire Mankind withal ; theſe 
are contrary, in the higheſt Degree, to all thoſe 
mean and baſe Affections, which are the ſole 


- Diſturbers of the Peace and good Order of the 
World; If Pride and Envy, if Covetouſneſs 


and Ambition, if Malice and Revenge, if Fal- 
ſhood and _—_ if ſuch Paſſions as theſe are 
the true Cauſes of all thoſe Calamities and Miſ- 
fortunes, which Men make ſuch heavy Com- 
plaints of; then the Goſpel, which ſtrikes ſo 


directly at all theſe, even in Mens Hearts and 


Tempers, as well as Converſation and outward 
Behaviour; does undoubtedly lay the ſureſt 
Foundations poſſible for a quiet and comfort- 
able Life in the preſent World, 

Add to this: That the Goſpel of Chriſt fireng- 
thens the Obligations of the Law of Nature. 

It furniſhes Men with far nobler Motives, to 
perform all the Duties of that Law ; and threa- 
tens ſeverer Puniſhments, for the Breach of it: 
and thus it highly conduces to the Welfare of 
Society and Government, and diſpoſes Men of 
all Ranks and Stations, to be duly obſervant of, 
and beneficial to one another.. 

But when all is ſaid and done, what ſhall 
we ſay to thoſe ſublime and retired: Duties, of 
abſolute Reſignation to the Divine W ill, of 
crucifying the Fleſh, and living by Faith; if 
Chriſtianity be a Cheat, and there be no future 
State of Rewards? This is the Point I am en- 


quiring into. Of what Significancy would theſe 


be, upon the preſent 4 I do not think 
a Man is the leſs qualified: for publick Buſineſs 
and Employment, or for the private Offices of 
Life, by being intimately converſant in theſe 

| Duties. 
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Duties. But what I inſiſt on, is, That sf 
Chriſtianity be an Impoſture, the Advantage re- 
doundins from theſe Duties, will not anſwer the 
Coſt and Pains Men muſt be at, before they acquire 
an Habit of performing of them, in that manner, 


which the Goſpel obliges the Chriſtians ro. For 


there muſt be a goon deal of Application, Care 
and Watchfulneſs, and a Man muſt make it the 


commanding Buſineſs of his Life, or he will be 


able to do but very little good at it. And when 
all is done, *tis certain, it is what is abſolutely 
unneceſſary with reſpect to any mere temporal 
Felicity or Advantage, 

An exact and punctual Diſcharge of Moral 
Duties, will be ſufficient to preſerve all Socie- 
ties in a happy and flouriſhing Eſtate; and to 
eſtabliſh a Man's own private Peace and Repoſe 
in the World. If you ſuppoſe the Goſpel to be 
true, and ſuch a ſort of Happineſs as it re- 
veals, to be certain hereafter; then indeed all 
this Diſcipline of Chriſtianity, preſently becomes 
neceſſary in the higheſt Degree; and at the 
ſame time, appears to be the moſt wiſe and 
excellent Contrivance, that can poſſibly be ima- 
gin'd. Upon the Suppoſition of a glorious Life in 
the World to come, tis plain, why Faith and 
Mortification and Self-denial, ſhould be fo ſtrict- 
ly enjoyn'd in the preſent Life; namely, becauſe 

the PraRice of theſe Duties, Mens Minds are 
diſengag'd from the baſe and ſordid Objects of 
this World, and brought to a Reliſh, ſuitable 
to the Nature of the heavenly State, where all 
their Joys and Delights will be pure, and no Ob- 
jets will ever be preſented to entertain them, 
but what are truly noble and ſublime. But it 
you make the Goſpel a vile Cheat and a Fic- 
tion, and take away the Hopes of that —_— 
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32 The Neceſſity of enquiring Part . 
Life, to prepare Men for which, theſe inward 
and abſtracted Duties of Chriſtianity are (in 
their very. Nature) plainly calculated; then they 


are all of them apparently uſeleſs and inſigniſi- 


cant, as to any valuable End or Purpoſe: And 
therefore (being ſo very difficult to perform) 
they are a heavy Load, and a mighty Diſadvan- 
tage on the ſide of thoſe Perſons, who believe 
themſelves bound to live in the conſtant Prac- 
tice of them. Nor is this at all inconſiſtent 


with what I aſſerted before, viz. That Chriſti- 


anity (whether true or falſe) does exceedingly con- 
duce to the temporal Welfare, and Felicity of Man- 
kind, For the Principles which this Religion 
puts into Men, may be, and (tis plain) actu- 
ally are ſuch, as tend to make all the World ea- 
ſy and ſecure: and yet at the ſame time, the 
Diſcipline, and the Duties of it, may be very 
hard upon thoſe, who have given themſelves 
up to the Practice thereof. . 

To conclude then: Who are the happy Men 
(upon the preſent Hypotheſis) Thoſe who live 
free from the ſevere Labours and Toils of a 
multitude of very coſtly Duties, giving their 


| Paſſions and Appetites all the Scope that the 


Law of Nature will fairly allow of; ox thoſe who 
are thus bridled and confin'd, and ſpend pre- 
cious Time in the Duties of a rigorous Service, 
which will never be of any Advantage to them ? 
Surely Eaſe and Freedom, in conjunction with 
Safety, are enough to make Mens Lives truly 
happy. And (upon the preſent Hypotheſis) theſe 
Gentlemen are as ſecure, as they are free; 
provided they do but keep within the Bounds, 
preſcribed by the Eternal Law of Nature and 
Reaſon. Becauſe, how much ſoever they tranſ- 


greſs the Rules of the Goſpel, yet they have 
no 
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no danger to apprehend upon that ſcore ; ſince 
the Authority of all the&*Goſpel-Laws, vaniſhes 
with the Doctrine of Chriſt's Reſurrection. 

So that it is paſt all doubt, the Deiſts have 
by much the Advantage, of thoſe that believe 
the Goſpel, with reſpect to the preſent World; 
if it be ſo, that the latter lie under a Deluſion, 
as to this great Article of their Faith, 
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Hope what I have advanced here, will not 
be miſunderſtood; and that no Man will 
think, I am for throwing off all Regard to the 
Laws of Nature in the preſent Life, upon the 
Suppoſition, that we have no Rewards to ex- 
pect hereafter. That Men may be as extravagant 
and licentious as they pleaſe, and live like Beaſts 
while they are here; if all views of future Happi- 
neſs and Immortality be taken away. 

The very Thoughts of this ſtrike a Man 
with Horrour; and no Chriſtian (to be ſure) 
will ever entertain, much leſs ſtand by, ſuch a 
ſort of Notion. 

For my own part, I declare, I am far from 
imagining, That our Obligations or Encouragement 
to any of the common Duties of Morality and Na- 
tural Religion, would, upon this Suppoſition, be either 
weakned or taken away, For Firſt, Tis in it ſelf 
eternally fit and reaſonable, that we ſhould own 
the Sovereign Author of our Being, and thank 
him for the innumerable Benefits we receive in 
the preſent Life, even without Expectations of 
future Rewards from him. We owe him Praiſe 
and Acknowledgment, for the Good we * 
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can neither avoid Dangers, liye free from Abu- 


34 The Neceſſity of enquiring Part], 
ally receive at his Hands; and a Proſpect or no 
Proſpect of more Mercies behind, has nothin 
to do with our thankful Returns for thoſe that 
are preſent. *Tis true, if we have a View of 
more Bleſſing coming to us, we may be more 
chearful and enlarg'd in our Thankſgivings to 
ſo kind a Benefactor. But however, by recei- 
ving from him, we become infinitely indebted 
to him; and therefore to praiſe him for what 
we have, is our indiſpenſible Duty. Theſe Du- 
ties therefore, which are founded upon God's 
Creation, and Preſervation of us, and providen- 
tial Diſpoſal of the Bleſſings of the preſent 
Life, are of a ſure and laſting Obligation; and 
while Human Nature continues, they muſt 
needs be of Force. And the taking away the 
Hope of a future Reward, can no more take off 
our Obligations to the Practice of theſe, than 
the having no Proſpe& of a ſecond or third 
Mercy, can diſcharge us from the Duty of be- 
ing thankful for a firſt, which we now actual- 
ly enjoy- | 

And then, Secondly, as for the PraQtice of 
moral Vertues; a Man's own temporal Felicity, 
and the Well-being of Human Society, do ne- 
ceſſarily require a nice and ſtri& Obſervance of 
theſe. For Example, Temperance is abſolutely 
neceſlary, both to our longer Enjoyment of the 
Comforts of the World, and to our ſweeter and 
more exquiſite Reliſh of them. Without Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion in the Management of the 
Affairs of Life, we can neither ſecure our ſelves 
in the Poſſeſſion of any Good we enjoy, nor 
make the beſt of it, to improve it as Oppor- 
tunity ſhall offer, for a farther increaſe of our 
Happineſs here; In a word, without this, we 


ſes 
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ſes and Impoſitions, nor with any tolerable Re- 
putation amongſt Men. To be affable and cour- 
teous in our Deportment towards others, is the 
way to gain an univerſal Affection and Eſteem, 
and to engage Men to be ready to do us any 
good Offices that lie in their Power, when we 
may have an urgent Occaſion for them. To be 
juſt and righteous in our. Dealings with all Men, is 
the way to be free from Injuries and Aſſaults, 
and never to make any of our Fellow-Creatures 
our Enemies: And conſequently, there's no li- 
ving ſafely and quietly in the World without it: 
Since there's no Man whatſocver, ſo mean and little, 
but i” provok'd by bad and unjuſt Uſage, may ſome- 
time or other have it in his Power to give very 
coſtly and dangerous Proofs of his Reſentments. And 
ſo to have ure Reverence, and a loyal Regard 
for our Superiours, is what even good Breed- 
ding, Honour, Intereſt, and Self-preſervation, 
will oblige us to. We can't tranſgreſs due 


' Bounds here, without apparent Hazards; and 


to be good Subjects (it there were no other 
Reaſons for being ſo) is the directeſt Way, ei- 
ther to make or mend our Fortunes in the 
World. And the ſame Principles will engage 
us, not only to be quiet and faithful, but alſo 
uſeful and induſtrious Members of the Com- 
munities in which we live; zcalous to promote 
their Good, and careful to prevent all Miſchief 
that threatens them, as far as we can. For our 
own private Intereſts and theſe of the Publick, are 


very cloſely link'd together; and when the whole 


Body ſuffers, *tis much if each Member has not 
its ſhare in the common Calamity. *Tis true, 
that Men who have dar'd to be guilty of ſuch 
unnatural Baſeneſs and Treachery, as to in- 
trigue with Enemies, and ſacrifice the — 
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36 The Neceſſity of enquiring Part]. 
of the Publick to them, may have ſometimes 
come off without their deſerv'd Puniſhment. 
But this rarely happens: And ſuch Crimes are 
ſo hateful both to God and to Mankind in gene- 
ral, and even to thoſe who can be glad to make 
uſe of them to ſerve their own Turn ; that they 
moſt commonly come home, either ſooner or 
later, with ſufficient Vengeance to the Commit- 
ters of them. Divine Providence, which diſpo- 
ſes all Men in the World, where they ſhould 
be uſeful and ſerviceable in their Places, rarely 
fails to find ſuch out; and the very Tempters to 
the Treaſon, often become the Diſpenſers of a juſt 
Puniſhment to the Traitors. x 

So that without any Proſpe& of future Re- 


- wards, here are ſtrong and undeniable Obliga- 


tions to the Practice of all theſe moral Duties. 
As long as the preſent State of the World laſts, 
and Men live together in Communities, there 
will be urgent Reaſons why ſuch Rules ſhould 
be carefully obſerv'd, both in their Manage- 
ment of themſelves, and their Deportment to- 
wards one another. | 


| n 
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"THUS we have ſeen, what Circumſtances, 
both of Duty and Danger, the Chriſtians 
are placed under in the preſent World, in con- 
ſequence of their Adherence to the Religion 
taught by Chriſt Feſus. | 
I ſhall now make two or three general Reflections, 
pon what has been diſcours'd under this Head, con- 
cerning the Nature of the Chriſtian Religion. 


Firſt, 


Sect. 12. into the Truth, &c. 37 

Firſt, Tis plain, that this Inſtitution is in 
ſelf admirably well adapted to the Deſign of 
rectifying all the Diſorders of Human Nature, 
and the improving it with ail ſuch Vertues and 
Qualifications, as are neceſſary (in the very Na- 
ture of the thing) to render it truly beautiful 
and excellent. . Nor would I be underſtood here, 
to ſpeak only of what the Chriſtian Religion it 
ſelf makes to be Vertue or Vice; but of that, 


which the common Senſe and Reaſon of Man- 


kind pronounces to be ſo, abſtracting from all 
Revelation or poſitive Law, either to approve 
or condemn it as ſuch. 


** 


S EC T. 


T HAT it will appear to every Man, 
who conſiders it impartially, to 
have a direct Tendency to fit and qualify us 


for a future bleſſed State; Such a One, as we our 


Selves, if we think any thing worthily of God, ſhall 
judge it the moſk conſonant to his Perfections, to 
prepare for reaſonable Creatures, whom he delights to 
make happy: And that this is the great Drift and 
Scope 1 all the Goſpel-Diſcipline and Precepts, 
how uſeful ſoever they are otherwiſe, to pro- 
mote a temporal Felicity. And tho this may 
be inferr'd eaſily enough, from that ſhort Ac- 
count before given, of the Nature of the Chri/- 
tian Inſtitution ;, yet I think it worth while to 
illuſtrate it a little particularly, by a brief Ra- 
tionale of the three principal Duties enjoin'd 
therein. 
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S ECT. N. 


Ap, Firſt of all, as to a Life of Faith. 

If it be ſo, that we are deſign'd for ano- 
ther State hereafter, ſo very different from that 
we are now in, and where we ſhall be diſpos'd 
of for ever; then how fit and reaſonable is it, 
that we ſhould accuſtom our Selves to ſerious 
Thoughts of it before- hand? That our Minds 
ſhould be thorowly convinced in general, of 
the certain Truth and Reality of ſuch a State; 
and particularly, of the glorious and happy 
Circumſtances, which righteous and holy Per- 
ſons are placed in there? For ſuch a Convittion 
of the Mind is the moſt natural way to ſet all o- 
ther good Principles at work ;, and thereby to bring 
us to ſuch a ſort of Temper and Converſation, as 
may be in ſome meaſure conformable to the Man- 
ner of Life we ſhall live in that World. 

The Underſtanding muſt always be perſua- 
ded, before we can proceed to any juſt and re- 
gular Action: And therefore, whether the Goſ- 


pel-Revelation be true or no, that Voctrine of 


the Chriſtians is certainly true; That Obedience 
and good Works are the certain Corollaries of 
a ſound and true Faith. 

Beſides, A Habit of ſerious believing Medi- 
tation, is the propereſt Means that can be, to 
make the future State familiar to us, and ſo to 
wear oft the frightful gloomy Apprehenſi- 
ons, of paſſing into a World wholly unknown. 
And is not this infinitely better, than taking 
a Leap in the Dark (with our modern Unbe- 
lievers) or going off the Stage in a Fog of 

Doubts, 
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Doubts, whether Annihilation, or ſome new 
and ſtrange Mode of Being, will not be rhe 
very next Step to dying here? I do not ſay, 
but Chriſtians, as well as other Men, have, and 
may die under Doubts and Fears. For ſuppo- 
ſing that the Goſpel is a Divine Revelation; 
yet it is not preſently neceſſary, that all thoſe 
who believe it, ſhould be as different from o- 
ther People in their Dying, as the Precepts of 
it, if ſtrictly obſerv'd, would make them to he 
in their Living. But what I ſay, is, that if the 
Goſpel be a Divine Revelation, we have then 
2 ſure Proviſion made for Dying ſafely, and a 
ſufficient Antidote too againſt Dying uncomfor- 
tably, And if matters ever happen otherwiſe 
with a ſincere Chriſtian (as for many Reaſons, 
both natural and moral, it may be, by the Suf- 
ferance of Divine Providence) yet there is e- 
nough in the Promiſes of the Goſpel, to anſwer 
for all that, and ſecure a Man, that he ſhall-be 
no loſer by it in ,the World to come. 


— — 
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EO T. MV. 


Secondly, T cannot be imagin'd, that in a State 
where God deſigns to make Men per- 
fectly happy, They ſhall ever be taken up in mean and 


pitiful Converſations with things of ſo vile and unſa- 


tisfying a Nature, as they are employ'd about here in 
this World. And theretore, that Human' Na- 
ture (when put into the Poſſeſlion of ſuch a Fe- 
licity) ſhall not retain any of thoſe baſe ignoble 
Paſſions, which tend ſo much to the Diſturbance 
of a happy Life both in Publick and Private 
and ſet thoſe who are Slaves to them, upon a Le- 

D 4 vel 
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vel with the Beaſts themſelves. If we can find 
any Reaſons to perſuade our Selves, that the 
Author of our Beings will make us happy in 
another Life; we may be ſatisfy'd that he will 
never do it in ſo ſordid and inferior a Way, as 
ſuch Objects and ſuch irregular Affections would 
make it to be. 

How reaſonable a Duty then is Morti fication? 
What is this but curbing the Extravagancy, 
and altering the Bent of ſinful Diſpoſitions ? 
And is it not the right Way to begin now; 
ſince our Inclinations muſt be ſo refin'd, and 
our way of Converſe and Fruition ſo chang'd 
hereafter ? Let us but think in what manner we 
Hall live Above! Subſtantial Truth will be the 
Repaſt of our Minds, and every A& of Love 
and Deſire beſtow'd on ſuch things, as will be 
worth the Attention of a reaſonable Soul, and fill it 
with a laſting Satisfaction. But then our Tempers 
muſt be fitted and proportion'd to this before- 
hand, The Songs of Angels would be but un- 
pleaſant Muſick, to a Man that never lov'd or 
thought of God in this Life. That quick and 
chearful Diſpatch of Duty, that ready Obedi- 
ence to the Divine Commands, which muſt be 
the great Delight of all the heavenly Inhabi- 
tants; how ſhocking and ungrateful would this 
be to the Humour of a vicious Perſon, who 
had always made his own Will his Law, and ne- 
ver known any ſort of Pleaſure, ſuperior to that of 
gratifying his Luſts? To promote this Thought 
a little; let ns but conſider, How ſtrangely uncouth 
and diſagreeable ſome particular Converſations and 
Modes of living here in the World are to Men, 
whoſe Intereſts, Tempers, Educations or Endow- 
ments, have given them quite another» turn, and 
diſpos'd them the contrary Way. Nay, tho ſuch 

Methods 
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Methods of Living are in reality ever ſo much 
better than others are, yet they are infinitely 
worſe to thoſe Perſons who have. been always 
uſed to manage themſelves after a different 
manner. 
All the Learning and good Manners, the 
genteel Cuſtoms and noble Exerciſes, of the 
moſt polite Nation upon Earth, would afford 
no Entertainment to a wild unhewn Savage, 
brought out of the Herd by mere Force, and pi- 
ning with Deſire to be there again. Nor would 
a Sinner, unprepar'd by the Grace of the Goſ- 
pe have more pleaſing Senſations, were he to 
e ſet down with all his irregular Paſſions and Diſ- 
poſitions, in that bright and holy Aſſembly above. E- 
very thing would be. out of his Sphere, and 
un beſide his Taſte and Reliſh. He would be 
ck of thoſe Divine Pleaſures, and tormented 
with not knowing how to behave, and where 
to beſtow himſelf” | 
And therefore, ſince we cannot ſuppoſe, that 
God will ever bring us to ſuch a Place as Hea- 
ven, to make us uneaſy and miſerable there ; 
how juſt and fit is it that we ſhould now mor- 
tify all thoſe fleſhly Affections, which are ſo in- 
compatible with it, and cannot (in the very 


Nature of the thing) ever be carried thither a- 
long with us? 


SECT. 


a 
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AN D, Thirdly, The Exerciſe of that univer. 
ſal Love and Charity, which the Goſpel ob- 
liges us to, has likewiſe a dire& Tendency to 
the great End we are ſpeaking of: Becauſe this 
naturally tends to carry off all that Sourneſs and 
Malignity of Temper, that baſe and ſelfiſh Diſ- 
poſition, which is ſo contrary to the heavenly 
State. By the Practice of theſe Vertues, our 
Souls are enlarg'd, and our Diſpoſitions ren- 
dered ſweet and benign. We become more like to 
God our heavenly Father, whoſe Mercy and Good- 
neſs are over all his Works. We are conform'( 
more to the Spirit and Genius of that World, 
where we ſhall be united by the ſtricteſt Bonds of 
Love, to all that ſhare with us in the ſame Felici- 
ty. For whatever evil Affections reign in our 
Breaſts, and break forth amongſt us, to the 
Diſturbance of Peace and brotherly Love, and 
our very great Eſtrangement from one another 
in this World; 'tis certain, we ſhall live toge- 
ther in a far better Underſtandingein the next. 
There all Jealouſy and Suſpicion, Envy and 
Emulation, Wrath and Contention, will ceaſe 
for ever. *Twill be the delightful Work of all 
that come thither, to rejoice in God, and one 
another's Happineſs; and conſpire together in 
the moſt perfect manner, to obey and glorify 
Him. And what then, ſhould any thing of a 
baſe and ſordid, or a ſour invidious Temper, do 
in ſuch a State, and amongſt ſuch Company! 
And how ſhould we ever be freed from the Pre- 
valeace of ſuch Principles aud Habits, as . 

8 J 
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jy tend to render us uncapable of this bleſſed 
Life; but by being train'd up under the Goſpel- 
Diſcipline, which does both enjoin and teach us, 
how to ſubdue and get rid of them? 


— 


S EC T.. XVI. 


Thirdly, LE RO M what has been diſcours'd of 
the Nature of the Cori/tian Religion, 


| ariſes a very plain and eaſy Account of the Ori- 
| gin of Deiſm. 


All that the incredulous People ſay, and all 


that they do, by way of - Oppoſition to the 


Chriſtian Religion, will follow fo naturally from 


one ſimple Principle (which no body can make 


a Difficulty of allowing) that one would almoſt 


be tempted to conclude, without any further 


Inquiry, that this muſt be the true and genuine Cauſe 


| of all. For only ſuppoſe a Perſon to go ſo far, 


45 to make ſuch a Concluſion as this with him- 


ſelf : 


[| will endure no Curb nor Reſtraint upon me, 
in the Proſecution of my Delign of being hap- 
py in this World; but whatever I ſhall at any 
time believe to make for my Repoſe, or the 
Entertainment of my Paſſions (by what Names 
ſoever other People may call it, whether allow- 
able or forbidden) I will endeavour to gratify 
my ſelf with the Enjoyment of it, to the ut- 
moſt of my Power. 

Now all the Phenomena of Deiſm will be 


| ſolved by this, without any more ado, For 


from hence it preſently follows, That whatever 
ſtands in the Way to croſs this Reſolution, muſt be 
vigorouſly and heartily oppos'd, Let it otherwiſe 

be 
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be ever ſo rational and juſt, yet if it thwartz 
the grand Deſign, of a free and uninterrupted 
Enjoyment of the preſent World; it muſt be 
treated as things always are, which pretend to 
deprive Men of what is moſt grateful and 4. 
greeable to them; that is, be expos'd in all 
reſpects, as far as poſſible. 8 

And therefore the Goſpel, which pretends to 
abridg Men of ſo much Liberty, and obliges 
them to a ſtricly abſtemious and ſelf-denying 
Life, and a ready Submiſſion to all Suffering, 
which the Power and Malice of the World may 
at any time inflict for the Profeſſion of it; muſt 
of courſe be deny'd to be a Divine Revelation, 
and made the mere Invention of a Set of crafty 
deſigning Men, who were proud to be the 
Heads of a new Religion, and fond of making 
Mankind ſtoop to ſuch Laws, as they ſhould think 
fit to impoſe on them. And hence the Chriſti- 
ans muſt be u too, as a credulous bi- 
gotted ſort of People, who have not Senſe nor 
Sagacity enough to ſee thro the Impoſture; 
but are held faſt in their fond Belief, by the Ar- 
tifices and Management of thoſe Perſons, whoſe 
Buſineſs and Intereſt it is, and has been always, 
to maintain and propagate the Cheat. All this 
will follow, from one ſtated Reſolution, to be 
under no Reſtraints, in the Purſuit and Enjoy- 
ment of the Pleaſures of the World. How un- 
reaſonable ſever the Inferences are in them- 
ſelves; yet they naturally follow, upon the ma- 
king ſuch a Concluſion in a Man's own Mind. 


SECT. 
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Owever, tho all this be very plain and clear, 

yet I would by no means be thought to aſſert, 

That this is the only poſſible Cauſe of Deiſm; or 

that all that disbelieve the Chriſtian Revelation, 
do it upon this Principle alone. 

believe it not impoſſible for a Man to be 

a Deiſt upon Theory, or mere ſpeculative Prin- 

ciples. Natural Pride and Conceit, wrong No- 

tions of Human Nature, and particularly of 

the Power of the Underſtanding ; by which Men 

{et it up for an abſolute and unlimited Judg of all 

things, and lay this down for a Rule (which is 


| demonſtrably a fallacious One) That nothing is 


true which the Mind cannot comprehend by its own 
Native Force. As if an infinitely wiſe and profound 
Being ought never to ſay any thing to ſuch Crea- 
tures as we are, but what we ſhould preſently take, 
and penetrate into all the Reaſons of: And as if it 
were any more unfit in the Nature of things, 
or unbecoming the Perfections of God, to pro- 


| poſe unſearchable Myſteries to the Underſtand- 


ing; than to impoſe Laws on the Will and Affections. 
From theſe, I ſay, and ſuch like Cauſes, ſome Men 
(who have otherwiſe a regard to Vertue and 
common Morality) may be led into inveterate 
Prejudices againſt Chriſtianity. For ſetting them- 
ſelves to try the Doctrines and Myſteries of it 
by their own falſe Rules, and finding they will 
not ſquare with them, they preſently condemn 
them as abſurd and irrational, and therefore 
Impoſſible ever to come from God; and ſo all 
the reſt is rejected of courſe. And thus by the 

means 
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means of one fundamental Blunder, the Goſpel 
is thrown by, the whole Chriſtian Religion made 
an Impoſture in a trice, and they ſet up for 
profeſſed Enemies and Oppoſers of it. But 
imagine this, to be the Caſe but of few. *Tis 
poſſible that others, (who may, for all that | | 
know, approve of the Morality of the Goſpe|, 
and practiſe it too, as far as it keeps pace with 
the Law of Nature) may yet think the inward 
and abſtracted Duties which it enjoins, too cum- 
berſom, and perhaps ſuch an unreaſonable Tax 
upon Mankind, as an infinitely merciful God 
(according to their Notions of infinite Mercy 
and Goodneſs) would never impoſe. And tho 
the Errour of this ſort of Deiſts, takes its riſe 
from a Principle very different from that of the 
former, yet it is as bad, and ſticks as faſt: 
Wrong Notions of the Government of God o- 
ver rational Creatures, are not leſs pernicious, 
nor may they do leſs Miſchief to ſome, than an o- 
ver-weaning Conceit of the Power of Human 
Underſtanding, may to others. I can only fay, 
with reſpect to theſe Gentlemen on both ſides, 
That when they have carefully corrected their Noti- 
ons of the ſupream Being, by what is demonſtrable 
of his infinite Perfectious; and wherAthey have like- 
wiſe rectiſied their Schemes about Human Nature, 
according to what plain Fact and Experience ſhew 
ws to be undeniably true of it: That then theſe 
Objections againſt Chriſtianity will ceaſe; and 
thoſe on one fide, will no more think the ſub- 
limeſt Doctrines unfit to be believ'd, than thoſc 
on the other, the moſt abſtracted Duties unrea- 
ſonable to be perform'd. h 

And this is all the Anſwer I think is owine 
to that fort of Men, 


* 
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BN notwithſtanding · all theſe Conceſſions; 


of things that are poſſible, and may be; the 
Caſe is quite alter'd, when we come to ſpeak 


| of what 1s probable, and moſt likely to be. And 
| here, tho the Libertine and ſenſual Deiſt, and 


the ſeemingly ſpeculative or rational ones, do 
all unanimouſly agree, in exclaiming againſt ſome 
Doftrines and Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, 
which, they ſay, are abſurd and contradit'ory, and 
affront all the Reaſon of Mankind; or elſe pretend 
to take offence at ſome trivial Corruptions and Abu- 
ſes of the Canon; little Difficulties which they call 


| inſolvable, becauſe they know not how, or do not 


care to attempt the Solution of them; and greater 
than the greateſt of which,” they eaſily paſs over, and 
pardon every day in profane Authors: Yet after 


all, to deal freely and plainly with them, I muſt 
| lay, that there are Reaſons enough to make Peo- 
| ple firmly believe, That the Precepts and Prohibiti- 
ons of the Goſpel, are the Parts of it, which give 
| the main Offence. 
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SEC T. XX. 


F OR, Firſt, Few People reſent Afﬀronts offer d 
to their Reaſon, ſo much as they do Confine- 
ment and Impoſitions on their Liberty. Becauſe 
Paſſion and Appetite govern more Men, and 
moſt Men more, than Reaſon and Underſtanding 
do; and ſo are much more likely to be the Oc- 
caſion of the Quarrel. 

Secondly, Where pure Scruples of the Mind 
are the Occaſion of a Controverſy, it ſeldom 
proceeds with ſo much Malignity and Virulence, 
as this Diſpute has always been manag'd on 
their Side withal. Cloſe Reaſoning is the 
proper and genuine Revenge of an affronted 


_ CUnderſtanding : As on the other hand, Satyr 


and Raillery always betray Intereſt and Paſſi- 
on, and ſhews they are far more concern'd in 
the matter than Reaſon and Judgment. 
Thirdly, But in the next Place, If the great 
Offence taken againſt Chriſtianity, were occali- 
on'd by the Difficulties of ſome Doctrines pro- 
pos'd by it; Why ſhould the Chriſtian Religion 
meet with ſo much worſe treatment in general 
from theſe Gentlemen, than another Religion does, 
which in their Judgments as well as ours, is 
full of manifeſt Abſurdities, and carries all the 
plain Marks of an Impoſture along with it; but at 
the ſame time does not reſtrain and tie Men 1, 
fo as the Chriſtian Religion does ? They caſihy 
conclude, that the Religion I intend here, is 
that of Mahomet; which abſtracting from all 


the falſe and invidious Repreſentations made 


of it, by the miſguided Zeal of ſome Chriſi- 
| an, 
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ans, is undoubtedly an Inſtitution unworthy 
of God to appoint, and unfit for reaſonable 
Creatures to receive. If this be queſtion'd, 
there are plentiful Demonſtrations of it to 
be fetch'd, from ſuch Accounts and Records 
of that Religion, as the moſt learned Profeſ- 


ſors thereof, do themſelves own to be Genu- 


ine and Authentick. I muſt not enlarge much 
on this Head (which is ſomething foreign to 
my preſent Purpoſe) and ſhall therefore only 
ſuggeſt a few things briefly, 
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FT IS beyond Diſpute, that Mahomet, 
the Author of this Religion, was 
a Perſon of a vicious profligate Life, and ſa 
far from behaving himſelf like a Meſſenger 
ſent from God, to teach Mankind Piety and 
Devotion; that he was in his whole Conver- 
ſation a ſignal Example of the contrary. 
Secondly, That the Canon of his Religion, 
beſides many Impertinences and Abſurdities, 
which are plainly nauſeous, contains groſs 
and palpable Falſities, both in matter of Fact 
and Doctrine too. Some perhaps who have 
4 very great Opinion of the Moral Part of 
this Religion, may think this latter Charge 
as to the Doctrines unjuſt : But thoſe Per- 
ſons may be very eaſily ſatisfied, if they pleaſe. 
For when Doctrines are propos'd as Divine, 
which are evidently inconſiſtent with the 
Divine Perfections (as many of Mabomet's 
n were) 
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were) ſuch Doctrines as theſe are very pro- 
perly and juſtly call'd falſe ones. | 
Thirdly, Fhat this Religion was evidently 
calculated. to ſerve a carnal worldly Intereſt. 
The Alcoran, which is the Standard of it, be- 
ing ſhap'd and moulded according to Oppor- 
tunity and Occaſion, and fitted in all reſ- 
peas to anſwer the ſordid Ends of the Wri- 
ter thereof; who for that Reaſon added and 
ſubſtracted, altered and mended, upon every 
Emergency, as his own Affairs and the un- 
certain Humour of the People requir'd ; and 
then at laſt threw all upon the Angel Gabriel, 
who was pretended ever now and then, to 
bring him down freſh Diſpatches and Advi- 
ces from Heaven. 
_  Fourthly, That as the firſt Contrivance, fo 
all the great Steps towards the Propagation 
of this Religion while in its Infancy, were 
made entirely by Fraud and Artifice z which 
wronght upon the Ignorance, and accommo- 
dated it ſelf to the Temper and Vices of the 
People; and was ſhelter'd from Diſcovery, not 
only by their Illiterateneſs, but the Diſtance 
of Places, and the Want of all Communica- 
tion with the learned World. | TY 
Fifthly and Laſtly, That 'tis a Religion in it 
ſelf injurious and oppreſſive to Mankind, as 
it came afterwards to be planted and eſta- 
bliſh'd in the World by Force and Violence, 
and never offer'd any other Arguments to 
perſuade Men of the Truth of it, but the 
Sword, or heavy Taxes and Exactions; not 
only perſccuting and extorting what was not 
due from other Men, but alſo thereby depri- 
ving them of their Natural Right and 1 
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of judging for themſelves, and uſing their 
Reaſon, in matters of the greateſt concern 
to them. | 

Theſe things are plain Fact, as every Man 
may ſatisfy himſelf that will but enquire, 
Now I beg leave of theſe Gentlemen to put 
a Queſtion or two to them, upon the ſcore 
of what I have been ſaying. ; 
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Faſt) ID they ever demonſtrate the 
Charge of Impoſture againſt Chri/- 
tianity, with that undeniable Evidence that 
theſe Articles I have mention'd do demon- 
ſtrate it againſt the Religion of Mahomer ? 
Nay to come as low as poſſible, did they e- 
ver ſhew a tolerable Probability that the Re- 
ligion of Feſus Chriſt, as contain'd in the 
New Teſtament, ſhould be ſuch a ſort of 
Contexture as the other is; either upon the 
account of its Author, its Ends, its Propa- 
gation, the Rewards it promiſes, the Pre- 
cepts it gives, or the Principles it inſpires 
Men withal ? 

If they have ever fairly done this, then 
it may ſome way or other be made to ap- 


r. 
If they have not: Then, 
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HY is there ſo loud a Cry of 
VV FTJuggle and Impoſture,' ſet up 
againſt Chriſtianity ( againſt which the Charge 
has ſcarce ever been attempted to be made out) 
rather than the Religion of Mahomet, where they 
grant the Forgery to be paſt Diſpute? I would 
not be thought to encourage Inſults and Af- 
fronts to any Religion, how falſe and pre- 
poſterous ſoever it be. Men whom we be- 
lieve to be in a wrong Way, ſhould be better 
inform'd and argu'd with: But their Religion 
ſhould not be treated in ſcandalous Terms; 
for this always heightens Prejudice, and breeds 
ill Blood. But what I ſpeak of, is the arbi- 
trary Proceeding of theſe Gentlemen, to pick 
out the Chriſtian Religion, and only that, for 
the common Subject of their Banter and 
Raillery; when there 1s another at hand, 
Which they know and own. to be a Cheat; 
and at the ſame time *ſcapes with very lit- 
tle Notice: At leaſt they don't make a Trade 
a ſtated Work of expoſing this, as they do 
Chriſtianity. If there be a little Fling, ſome- 
times by Chance, at the Alcoran; the Criticks 
are always exerciſing their Wits upon the 
Goſpel, and finding out little Flaws and 
Contradictions there, which none elſe, who uſe 
the ſame ſort of Senſes and Faculties that they 
do, could ever yet diſcover. | 

If the ſubtle Management of the pretended 
Prophet of the Sarazens, and his Comrades, 
happen 
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happen once and again to be ſtagted as an 
Argument of Diſcourſe, yet Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles are daily brought upon the Stage to 
entertain the moſt ludicrous Converſations : 
And when they are ſpar'd, the Preachers of 
the Goſpel (ho miniſter by a Commiſſion 
from Cbriſt Jeſus,” for carrying on the ſame 
Work in the World) 'are ſure t6 pay for all, 
by che worſt of Affronts and Reproaches z en- 
during herein; a Part of that Perſecution, 
which our Saviour had foretold, and which 
the Apoſtles themſelves began to feel, who 
were made as the Droſs and Offscouring of all 
things. Now I ſay, Why all this Noiſe and 
Stir about Chriſtianity ? Here are two Reli- 
ydu, Gentlemen; the one of 

which you can demonſtrate to be a Cheat, 
and the other yqu cannot (for if you could, 
you have ſufficiently ſhewn your Inclinations 
that you would have done it) Why do you 
ſingle out the Latter, and not the Former, 
to diſcharge all your Spleen and Choler a- 
gainſt? Why Jeſus Chriſt more than Maho- 
met? Is it becauſe he is the Prophet whom 
the Country worſhips and adores? Moſt Peo- 
ple for that very Reaſon (if they have no o- 
ther) would think themſelves obliged in good 
Manners, to keep their Reſentments to them- 
ſelves." Is it out of a charitable Regard to 
the Welfare of Mankind, becauſe they ſhould 
not be led away by a Deluſion? Men are 
made to be wrought on by Arguments, and 
not by Scurrility and Reproach: And 'tis 
certain, that if any Perſons are per ſuaded to 
relinquiſh an Opinion, merely by hearing it 
abus'd aud ex pos'd, they act irrationatly, even 
a E 3 tho 
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tho they change their Minds ever ſo much 
for the betker. | | | 
In ſhort, whatever ſecret Reaſons theſe 
Gentlemen may have for acting after this 
manner, this muſt be ſaid, That it will always 
look very ſuſpiciouſly, to ſee Men (who ſet up 
for the Diſcovery of Impoſture) touch ſa lighi- 
ly upon a Religion, which makes amends for Ab- 
fade, by . plentiful Indulgences granted to 
Fleſh and Blood; and take all. Occaſions to bear 
ſ hard upon Chriſtianity, which ſtrictiy enjoins 
the Practice of all Vertue and Piety, and prohi- 
bits whatever is contrary thereto under the ſevereſt 


Penalties. | v6.1 
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HAT has been ſpoken hitherto, re- 
lates to the Chriſtian Lam, by which the 
Deiſts (according to their own Principles) are 
not at all bound; and have for that Reaſon 
a much eaſier Life of it in the preſent World, 
than the Chriſtians have. But there is ſome- 
thing ſtill to be ſaid, with reſpect to the Lam 
of Nature, to which all the great Pretenfions 
of theſe Gentlemen are. And tho I do not 
urge this at all, as an Inſtance. of their being 
more happy than the Chriſtians, in the pre- 
{eat Lite; yet I urge it as an Argument with 
them to conſider, Of what ſignal Advantage 
Chriſtianity would be to them in the Practice 
even of their own Natural Religion. And there- 
fore I would here lay down this Propoſiti- 
on: v;zz. That theſe who reject the Goſpel Reve- 
lation, 
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lation, are not ſo firmly bound by the Law of 


Nature it ſelf, to the Practice of all thoſe Du- 
ties which fall within the compaſs of that Lam; 
as the Chr iſtians are, by virtue of the Princi- 
les: they proceed upon, in Conſequence of their 
Belief of the Goſpel. This is an undoubted 
Truth, whatever Opinion they have concern- 
ing the Law of Nature; or what Notion ſo- 
ever it is that they take it in. 

Firſt, They may look on it, not as a Di- 
vine Law or Inſtitution, in which the all- 
wiſe Creator has ſignified his Will concern- 
ing our Duty to himſelf, and Deportment to- 
wards one another; but only as ſomething 
reſulting from Education, Example, Cuſtom, 
or the like: And conſequently believe no o- 
ther Sanction to be annex'd thereto, beſides 
that of the preſent good and bad Conſe- 
quences of the Obſervance or Neglect of it. 
Now in this Caſe; *tis plain, that it is but 
a very ſlender Guard upon a Man's Actions 
and Converſation in the World. With ſuch 
Notions as theſe, he is left at full Liberty 
to determine Right and Wrong, Good and 
Evil, juſt as his Inclinatlon or Iatereſt, or 
Opportunity ſhall prompt him. And we 
know that ſome of the modern Oppoſers of 
Chriſtianity have eſpous'd theſe Principles; be- 
ing led to it by the Necellity of their Scheme, 
which naturally draws on one Invention or 
Hypotheſis, to ſupport another before ad- 
vanc'd. They have gone ſo far, as to take 


away all abſolute intrinſical Diſtinction be- 


tween Good and Evil; making no other 
Difference between them, than what Time 
or Convenience, or the Humours and Practi- 
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ces of Men do make: So that Good is 
chang'd into Evil, or Evil into Good, by 
the mere Alteration of external Circumſtances. 
And tho it muſt be allow'd, that this Hypo- 
theſis is of a pretty antient Date, and that 
ſome * Poets and Philoſophers for many Ages 
ago, have talked after this manner ; yet”tis 
true alſo, that others of ſuperior: Senſe and 
Reputation, have deteſted theſe Notions, and 
propagated others, more worthy of God and 
Humane Nature. And indeed, there. is juſt 
Reaſon, why ſuch Schemes as theſe ſhould be 
abhorr'd of all Mankind, that make any Pre- 
tenſions to live Soberly and Rationally. Be- 
cauſe there can be no manner of Defence or 
Security, where ſuch Principles as theſe take 
place. For at this rate, Men may be guilty 
of the worſt Crimes that can be committed, 
and yet bring themſelves off as innocent when 
they have done. For they have nothing but 
Puniſhment from the Laws of the Society 


whereof they are Members, to keep them in 


awe; and if they can but ſecure themſelves 


from that Danger, they are ready prepar'd to 
trample all other Obligations under foot ; even 


thoſe, which in the Opinion, and by the com: 


mon Conſent of all Nations whatſoever, ought 

to be held the moſt Sacred and Inviolable. 
And then, another thing to be conſider'd 

too, is, That (whatever theſe Gentlemen make 
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of the Law of Nature) they have it all en- 
tirely in their own keeping, and conſequent- 
ly at their own Diſpoſe; becauſe” by their 
Principles they are for no reveaPd or writ- 
ten Laws. *Tis all lock'd up in their own 
Breaſts, where *tis liable to any Management 
they ſhall think fit to beſtow- on it, either 
by way of Diſpenſation, Abrogation, Expoſi- 
tion, or Accommodation to a preſent Caſe. 
Now methinks, as the larger Government of 
Kingdoms and Countries, which are thus ad- 
miniſtred, are by all People juſtly call'd Ty- 
rannical and Arbitrary ; ſo there is as much 
Reaſon for the Uſe of the ſame Terms, when 
the Government of a Man's Life and Paſſions 
ſtands upon the ſame precarious Foundation. 
It may well be calPd an Arbitrary. one, be- 
cauſe it is left entirely to a Man's own Pleaſure, 
how he will behave and diſpoſe of himſelf. -+ 

Nor can I ſee why People ſhould pretend 
to cry out againſt ſuch Forms of Government 
amongſt Mankind ; why they ſhould argue 
ſo freely againſt the Danger and unreaſonable» 
neſs of them; and at the ſame time ſet up 
for abſolate unlimited lawleſs Monarchs o- 
ver themſelves, and approve ſuch a Regimen 
in their own Breaſts, as they abhor and con- 
demn in the World. 3” 

Now though it muſt be granted, that Men 
(Who are willing to tranſgreſs) may abuſe 
written as well as unwritten Laws, and ex- 
pound them ſo, as may beſt ſerve their own 
Turn upon Occaſion; yet it muſt be allow'd, 
that in the Nature of the thing Revelation 
is a better Guard, than a bare Scheme of 
Principles without it. | we 

or 
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For Men muſt take more Pains to conquer 
the Senſe of a ſtanding Written Law, which 
is ready to confroat them upon all Occaſions ; 
they muſt more induſtriouſſy tamper with 
their Paſſions, and bribe their Underſtand- 
ings, before they can bring themſelves to be- 
lieve what they have a mind to believe, in 
contradiction to the Words of an expreſs 
and formal Declaration of God Almighty's 
Will; than there can be any Pretence or Oc- 
caſion for, when they have no more than 
their own Thoughts and Ideas to manage. 
Theſe are flexible Things, and a Man may 
much more eaſily turn and wind them as he 


pleaſes, than he can evade a plain and poſitive 


Law; which determines the Kinds and Meaſures 
of his Duty, and threatens Diſobedience in ſuch 
Terms, as require long Practice and Experience, 
to make handſome Salvos and Diſtinttions to get 
over. wot 0 
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N the other hand, if we conſider” the 


hn 


State of the Caſe with reſpect to the 


Chriſtians, we ſhall find a very great Diffe- 
rence. For, as to the Law of Nature Firſt, 
They believe it to be a * Divine Impreſſion on 
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the reaſonable Nature of Man, by which he 
is inform'd what is good and evil, and direc- 
ted how to behave himſelf after ſuch a man- 
ner, as a Creature ſo made and endow'd as 
he is, ought to do. Now when *tis look'd 
on as a Law of. God, ſuch a Senſe of it is 
more likely to awe Men into a ſerious Regard 
to it, and to produce good Effects in their 
Lives and Converſations, than that ſlight O- 
pinion of it before mention'd. | 
Secandly, They believe this Law to have 
a Sanction of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
which reſpect not only This, but a future 74s 
alſa: And this is a Conſideratioa of infi- 
nitely greater Moment, than that of all the 
temporal Advantages or Diſadvantages, which 
can poſſibly redound from a Man's Obedience 
or Difobedience thereto. | W 
Thirdly and Laſtly, It is expreſly written in 
a Book, which they eſteem as a Divine Reve- 
lations and therefore can't be ſo eaſily elu- 
ded, nor render'd ſubje& ta ſuch Manage- 
ment, as a wandring Notion in a Man's Mind 
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UT, Secondly, Suppoſe theſe Gentlemen 
to take the Law of Nature in that Senſe, 
which of all others will give it the moſt Au- 
thority over them; that is, to believe it a Bi- 
vine Law : Yet ſtill the Obligations of it 
are much ſtronger on the Chriſti ans, than they 
can poſſibly be on them. For the Law of Na- 
ture is it ſelf taken into the, Body of the 
Laws of Chriſt Jeſus, and compoſes one Part 
of that Inſtitution, which the Chriſtiant have 
receiv'd from him, and believe to be of Di- 
vine Authority. Beſides all thoſe ſublime 
Doctrines and Precepts, which are ſpecifically 
diſtinct from, and ſuperlatively tranſcendent 
to thoſe of the Law of Nature; the Göſp 
contains the entire Subſtance of that Law it 
ſelf, together with divers excellent Improve- 
ments and Explications thereof, made by Fe- 
ſus Chriſt, and enforc'd and urg'd by him, up- 
on all that embrace his Religion. So that 
over and above that Obligation, which is 
common to others with them, conſider'd 
merely as Men; here's a new one reſalting 
from their Belief and Acknowledgment of 
the Goſpel Revelation: Inſomuch that the 
Duties enjoyn'd even by the Natural Law, are 
now to be perform'd by them, out of a de- 
vout Regard to God, not only as the Author 
of Nature, and the bountiful Benefactor of 
Mankind; but alſo as the Author and Foun- 


tain of all thoſe inexpreſſible Benefits, W. 
as 
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(as Chriſtians) they believe they are made 
Partakers of by Chriſt Feſus. Now in the 
Nature of the thing it ſelf, the Strength of 
all Obligations does increaſe proportionably 
to_the_ Value and Moment of thoſe things, 
which are the Foundations of them; and 
conſequently, this new Obligation Which lies 
on the Chriſtians (as ſuch) muſt be as much 
more powerful than that which reſpects them 
and others, conſider'd only as Men; as the 
Bleſſings | of Redemption purchas'd and be- 
ſtow'd by Feſus Chriſt, are ſuperior in their 
Notions. to the common Bleſlings of Nature. 
And therefore, this Obligation added to the 
Former, muit have as much more Force to 
engage the Chriſtians to a ſtrict and conſci- 
entious Regard to the Law of Nature, than 
the Former alone can have to produce the 
ſame Effect on thoſe Gentlemen who reje& 
the Goſpel: As much more (I ſay) as the 
Benefits of Redemption added to thoſe of 
Nature and Providence, do tranſcend the 
Latter taken by themſelves. So that, even 
allowing theſe Perſons to receive and obey 
the Law of Nature as a Law of God, and 
out of a Senſe of Duty to him (which Con- 
ceſſion notwithſtanding may be more kind 
than juſt) yet ſtill their Obligations fall ex- 
ceedingly ſhort of thoſe which the Chriſtians 
lie under. But if they have no regard to it 
as a Law of God, but perform Natural Du- 
ties from ſuch Principles only, as Education, 
Cuſtom, Intereſt, Aﬀectation, Fear, Grati- 
tude, or the like: Then I think, the Odds 
are almoſt beyond Compariſon; and it can- 
not well be expreſſed, how much more firm- 
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ly the Chriſtians are bonnd to theſe Duties, 
than thoſe who diſown the Goſpel-Revela- 


tion. 
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Oroll. 1. There is a better Security for 


the exact and punctual Diſcharge of all 
Moral Duties, from thoſe who believe the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, than from thoſe who do 
not. For there muſt needs be the beſt Secu- 
rity (in Reaſon, and the Nature of the thing) 
where the ſtrongeſt Obligations lie: And ' tis 
apparent, that they lie on the ſide of thoſe, 
who own the Goſpel to be a Divine Reve- 
lation. I don't ſay here what Chriſtians ac- 
tually are, but what by their Principles they 
ought to be, and what may rationally be ex- 
pected from them, as juſt and due by vir- 
tue of their Profeſſion. Many indeed, who 
call themſelves Chriſtian, do ſcandalouſly tranſ- 
greſs the Laws of Nature and the Goſpel 
too. But (by their own Principles) their 
Obligations to do otherwiſe, are unchangęa- 
bly fix'd; and they run infinite Hazards, by 
being guilty of ſuch Enormities; for their 


own Law condemns them to Everlaſting Pu- 


niſnments, without true Repentance and A- 
mendment. Now what Men cannot do with- 
out expoſing themſelves to the laſt Degree 
of Danger and Inconvenience, they may be 
ſaid (in a Moral Senſe) not to be able to 
do. And therefore, whatever Duties I ex- 


pet the Performance of, from Men in any 
Place 
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Place or Station; I may be more ſecure of 
them, who muſt expoſe and endanger them- 
ſelves to ſo high a degree, if they are falſe 
and unfaithful; than I can of thoſe, who 
have no ſuch Principles to be a Guard upon 
them, and prevent the Breach of their Du- 
ty and Truſt. If they are ſincerely ſuch as 
| take them for, their Principles will govern 
them; and the Danger they are expos'd to, 
will be a Guard upon them, to keep them 
from habitual Excurſions: If they are not 
ſuch, they don't fall within the Bounds. of 
the preſent Queſtion. Nay, tho I make the 
Suppoſition, that the Chriſtians are deluded, 
in taking the Goſpel for a Divine Revelation, 
yet the Argument will proceed all one as be- 
fore. For ſince the Belief, that it is a Divine 
Revelation, is ſo firmly rooted in their 
Minds; then till the contrary is plainly de- 
monſt rated to them, they muſt needs diſ- 
charge all Duties and Offices whatſoever, juſt 
in the ſame manner, and with the ſame care, 
as they would do, if the Caſe were otherwiſe, 
and they were not deceived at all. 

Coroll, 2. As far as the ſtrongeſt Engage- 
ments to the Practice of Moral Duties, can 
be ſuppos'd to have an Influence on the Peace 
and good Order of the World, or the Wel- 
fare of any particular Society; ſo far is it 
likely, that thoſe who embrace the Chriſtian 
Religion, ſhould be better Members of Socie- 
ty, and more uſeful in all Relations, than 
thoſe who diſown the Divine Authority 
thereof. 
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12 now ſhewn in the foregoing Particu- 
lars, all that-I think will follow without 
Exception; upon the Hypotheſis, That the 
Chriſtians ære deceiv'd as to the Matter of 
Fact of Chriſt's Reſurrection. 

The Deifts (I know very well) go farther 
yet, and draw another Inference, which is 
very much to our Diſadvantage, viz. That 
the Chriſtians will be liable to as ſevere and ter- 
rible Puniſhments, if the Goſpel ſhould be found 
to be an Impoſture at laſt, as they themſelves 
on the other ſide ſhall be, if it ſhould prove to 
be a Divine Revelation. | 

For ſay they, Fit ſhould be fo, then here 
you have affronted the Majeſty of Heaven to a 
very high degree, in believing him to be the Au- 
_ thor of ſo vile an Impoſture, as your whole Reli- 
gion in that Caſe muſt be : Beſides, you have 
paid Divine Honours, and given religious Wor- 
ſp to Jeſus Chriſt, who was never inveſted with 
any Authority by God Almighty, nor had any 
Commiſſion from him, either to teach thoſe Doc- 
trines, or eſtabliſh that Diſcipline in the World, 
which you have receiv'd as Divine, and laid al 
the. Streſs of your Salvation upon. | 

And therefore, as you have reflected on the At- 
tributes of God, and robb'd him of his Glory to 
futh' a degree, ' by . embracing this Deluſion as 
his Contrivance and Appointment ,, ſo to vindi- 
cate the Honour of his injur d Perfections, and 
expreſs his infinite Abhorrence of ſuch Crimes, he 
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can do nd leſs than ſeverely puniſh thoſe who have 
committed them. | 8 
Tis well known, that theſe Gentlemen do 
talk after this rate; and this is their ſtated 
Anſwer now-a-days, to a Man who urges 
the dangerous Conſequences of Infidelity up- 
on them. There was no manner of Reaſon 
why I ſhould conceal. or diſſemble ' any Part 
of what they ſay upon this Occaſion. | 
For as tis but giving them fair play, ſo 
the Cauſe of Chriſtianity can't ſuffer any Pre- 
judice by it; nor will any of its Profeſſors, 
believe, be ſcar'd, to hear theſe Gentlemen 
bid them expect the molt diſmal Puniſhments 
in the next World that Almighty Juſtice 
can inflict, f the Doctrine of Chriſt's Reſur- 
rection be not true. | 1285 $i 
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Owever, as theſe Gentlemen ſeem to be 
very fond of this Notion, and object it 
with a Briskneſs, that argues they eſteem it 
a Difficulty not eaſy to be ſolv'd; *tis rea- 
ſonable that we beſtow a little Pains upon 
the Examination of it: That we may ſee 
whether it carries any thing of - ſtrict and 
juſt Argument along with it, or whether it 
be ſomething ſtarted, purely to evade the 
Force of the Argument, drawn from the 
Conſideration of the Danger theſe Gentlemen 
are in; and {9 to amule thoſe People, who 
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otherwiſe might be inclin'd to think, that 
the Chriſtians reaſon with too much Advan- 
tage upon that Topick. There are three 
things therefore, that are to be replied (in 
the general) to this ObjeAion of theirs. 

Firſt, That ſuppoſing it to be ever ſo cer- 
tain and true, it is nothing at all to the Pur- 


" Secondly, That it is (as to them) abſolutely 


Doubtful and Precarious; becauſe they have no 
2 to make any poſitive Inference 
om. 

Thirdly, That it is (in it ſelf) palpably 
Falſe and Wrong, as will appear upon an ex- 
act Compariſon of the Circumſtances of the 
Caſe on both ſides, according as we ſuppoſe 
the Goſpel to be either a mere Fiction, or 2 
Divine Revelation. "NE 


— 
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Fine, Say, That their Objection of Danger to 

the Chriſtians, ig nothing at all to the 
' Purpoſe. For in the way of Argument, no- 
thing is to the Purpoſe, but what has a real 
Tendency ſome way or other to help or be- 
nefit the Cauſe of that Party, who have a 
Difficulty preſs?d on them ; either by ſhewing 
that it is not ſo far expos'd, as the Adver- 
ſary's Argument makes it to be, or elſe that 
the Adverſary cannot argue in that manner 
he does, in making the Aſſault upon it, Now 


Pray, 
4 
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pray, how does this any way help the Cauſe 
of the Deiſts (who are evidently in very 
great Danger, if the Reſurrection of Chriſt be 
true) that the Chriſtians are obnoxious to as 
much Puniſhment, if the Reſurrection be not 
true? Suppoſe what they alledg to be gran- 
ted, does it render their Condition leſs miſe- - 
rable and perplex d? Does it take off any 
thing from the Force of whit the Chriſtians 
ſay, or hinder them from concluding what 
they intend ? If it does not, to what End 
do theſe Gentlemen talk thus? Is this a 
Subje& to be trifled with ; and ſhould not 
Men ſpeak to the Purpoſe (if they ever intend 
to do it) when their Souls are concern'd in 
the Argument? Were a Diſpute to be ma- 
nag'd purely for a Trial of Skill; then to 
ſhuffle and digreſs from the Matter in hand, 
ſo as by any means whatſoever to blunder an 
Adverſary, and ſtop the Progreſs of his Ar- 
gument, were a more pardonable Piece of 
Folly. But in a matter fo grave and ſeri- 
ous as this, to talk off from the Point, and 
urge what can neither help on one fide, nor 
hinder on the other; is acting a Part, that 
I am fare all the right Reaſon and Prudence 


in the World muſt neceſſarily condemn. 
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Eſides, I muſt ſay, That this Proceeding 
of theirs is as diſingenuous, as it is fo- 
reign to the Buſineſs in hand. For the Caſe 
ſtands thus. | | 

The Chriſtians ſhew how very terrible and 
peremptory, the Threatnings of the Goſpel 
are againſt the finally impenitent Deſpiſers 
of it: and they do this, not with a Deſign 
to frighten theſe Gentlemen into Bigotry 
and Superſtition, as they pretend to imagine z 
but to excite them to a due Care of them- 
ſelves, that they may eſcape that poſſible 
Danger, of which the Goſpel gives them ſo 
very diſmal a Proſpet. Now the moſt pru- 
dent and ingenuous way for theſe Gentlemen 
to go to work, after ſuch warning, would be 
to argue and enquire, and bring the mat- 
ter to a ſtrict Examination; that ſo, if they 
found the Chriſtians had good Grounds and 
Reaſons for what they ſay, they might ſet 
themſelves to the Uſe of proper Means, in 
order to make all things ſafe and ſecure on 
their own Side; or if not, then indeed ha- 
ving prov'd all to be mere Juggle and Deluſt- 
on, they might boldly charge the Fallacy up- 
on the Chriſt:ans, and deſpiſe the Danger 
they were threatned with, as the mere Bug- 
bear of an Impoſture. 


Whereas, 
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As if they could be contented to be liable 
to be damn'd, upon one Hypotheſis, ſo the 
Chriſtians be but as much expos'd upon ano- 
ther. If a Man (whoſe Life were really be- 
liev'd to be in Danger, and were according- 
ly warn'd of it by his Neighbour, out of 
pure Love and Charity) ſhould reply after 
this Faſhion, That he ſhould reſt ſatisfy'd about 
that matter, ſince the Monitor himſelf and a thou- 
ſand more, would be in as much. Danger of lo- 
ſing their Lives, if ſuch and ſuch thing, ſhould 
happen to come to paſs : Every one would fay, 
this were ſurly and difingenuous, and it 
might well be queſtion'd, whether the Man 


were in his right Wits or no. How near- 


ly the Caſe I am ſpeaking of approaches to 
this, any Perſon may judg. However, what 1 
would remark under this firſt Head, is, That 
| theſe Gentlemen go very far out of the way of the 
Argument, to find an Occaſion, to return an un- 
kind Anſwer, to a kind and friendly Admonition. 
And there is certainly much more Reaſon 
why the Chriſtians ſhould begin to give them 
the Caution, than they ſhould give it to the 
Chriſtians; becauſe the latter have been in 
poſleſſion of this Doctrine, for ſo long and 
uninterrupted a Succeſſion of Ages, and it 
has all along been inculcated as a firſt Prin- 


ciple, that a State of Unbelief is very dan- 


gerous. But the Hypotheſis theſe Gentlemen 
advance, is a modern Fiction, aud ſeems 
plainly to owe its riſe, to an Apprehenſion 
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of the Neceſſity of having ſuch a kind of An- 


ſwer as ſhould make ſome Noiſe, ready to 
return to thoſe Perſons, who alarnr them 
with a frightful Objection, of Everlaſting Pu- 
niſhments in the next World. 


SEC 'T, XXXL 


Secondly,” T HIS Reaſoning of theirs is abſo- 
IE; ly precarious. 
If the Goſpel ſhould be an Impoſture, you 
ſhall be puniſh'd (ſay they) for believing it, and 
for paying a religious Worſhip to Jeſus Chrilt. 
But I would fain know upon what Grounds 
they adventure to conclude this? They 
will not pretend to a Revelation for it; 
for ſuch Proof as that is quite out of their 
way. And if they have no Revelation, we 
have none that ſays any ſuch thing. 
Again, as they have no Revelation to ar- 
gue from, ſo neither can they argue from 
the Divine Perfections, for the Neceſſity of 
ſuch Puniſhment. Some Sins, they allow; God 
will graciouſly forgive. Elſe what would be- 
come of them, as well as of us? And they be- 
lieve alſo, that God Almighty will do it, 
without any thing of Satisfaction or Atone- 


ment to his infinite Juſtice : for otherwile, 


their Caſe were ſtill as bad, as if he would 
never forgive any Sins at all. Becauſe they de- 
clare againſt all Salvation, by the way of Sa- 
viours and Sacriſices for Sin: And they * 
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be ſure of this, that if there be a Saviour, 
he -= not make them happy againſt their 

ills. | 

No then, ſince every Sin whatſoever is 
an infinite Affront to the Perfections of the 
Great Creator; and fince theſe Gentlemen 
firmly believe, that ſome' Sins ſhall be pardon'd ; 
and laſtly, ſince they cannot pretend to be 
let into the Secrets of the Divine Counſels, 
to know what Sins will be forgiven, and 
what will not: *tis impoſſible they ſhould e- 
ver be able juſtly to draw this peremptory 
Concluſion, That the Chriſtians mill be. obnoxi- 
ous to the Divine Vengeance upon the Score of 
that Sin, which they here lay to their Charge. 

For they-cannot conclude, that it ſhall be 
puniſh'd, either becauſe, and as it is a Sin; 
or becauſe, and as it is a Sin, of ſuch a par- 
ticular Kind or Degree: And there is no 
third Way for them to conclude, They can- 
not argue the firſt Way: Becauſe in that 
Caſe, Puniſhment . muſt be coextenſive with 
Sin, and ſo there would be no room for the 
Pardon of any, Nor can they argue the ſe- 
cond Way: Becauſe they cannot poſlibly de- 
termine what kinds and degrees of Sin the 
infinite Mercies of God will extend to for- 
ive, and what ſhall be excepted from Par- 
on. We know that he will make gracious 
Allowances for the vnavoidable Infirmities of 
his. Creatures: 'and where Men go wrong, 
not out of Preſumption, or wilful affected 
Ignorance, and neglect of the means that 
ſhould enable them to go right, but out of 
pure misfortune and miſtake, which *tis not 


in their Power to free themſelves from; in 
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ſuch Caſes, there's good Ground to hope for 
Favour, from thoſe tender Compaſſions of 
his, to which all that is kind and good both 
in Angels and Men, bears no more Propor- 
tion, than their Being does to his incom- 
prehenſible Eſſence, which is no Proportion 
at all. And as the Deiſts can't poſſibly ima- 
gine, that we de ſign and chuſe to be deluded in 
4 matter that ſo nearly concerns us, as: the Doc- 
trine of Chriſt's Reſurrection does: So join- 
ing this Conſideration with that of the n- 
bounded Goodneſs and Mercy of God, they may 
find ſufficient Reaſon to forbear that harſh 
Sentence they pronounce upon us, in caſe 
we ſhould find our ſelves deceived at laſt. 


„ 
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1 IS natural to conceive, that they will 

be ready to ask here, Why it may not as 
well be ſuppos d, that they \ſhould be excus'd from 
Puniſkn.ent upon the ſame Score, if matters ſhould 
be otherwiſe than they now imagine, and the Re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt Foul in the Iſſue 
appear to be a Truth? For it may be alledg'd, 
That they are no more willingly miſtaken, than 
we are; and that the infinite Mercy and Good- 
neſs of Gad, may as eaſily ' pardon a Deluſion on 
the one fide as on the other. To which | ſay, 
May they have all the Intereſt in the Favour 
and Compaſſion of Heaven, that their own 
moit enlarged Deſires and Wiſhes can extend 
to; and I add, infinitely more! But 


But they muſt of Neceſlity allow this, that 
we can be much ſurer, upon one Hypotheſis, 
how matters will go with them, if they are 
miſtaken, than they can pretend to be, of what 
will be the Conſequence- of- our Deception ! 
For if the Doctrine of the Reſurrett ion be true, 
then here is a Divine Revelation, which pro- 
nounces the Sentence of Unbelievers; ſo that if 
theſe Gentlemen continue in ſuch a State, they 
may know what their Doom ſhall be, from 
the expreſs Words of the great and awful 
Judg of Heaven and Earth himſelf. But on 
the other ſide, whether that Doctrine be 
true or falſe, there is no Revelation to ſhew 
what the Chriſtians are to expect at the 
Hands of Divine Juſtice, The Deiſts in- 
deed ſay, they ſhall be puniſh'd ſeverely; but 
there is only their Word for it, without 
any manner of Reaſon or Authority to ſup- 
port what they ſay: for I have already, 
ſhewn, that the Argument they offer to prove 
it, will not nor cannot poſlibly conclude what 
they intend, By all the Laws of right Rea» 
ſon in the World, their Concluſion is unjuſt, 
and will neyer follow, And therefore they 
ought not to make it, unleſs they reſolve to 
allow themſelves to affirm, right or wrong, 
juſt what ſerves their own Turn. So that 
here's a Certainty of the Event or Conſe- 
quence, in one Hypotheſis, and no more than 
bare Gueſs and Conjecture in the other. And 
- I hope upon this account, we may be much 
more politive in the former Caſe, than they 
(without diſclaiming all Reaſon and Modeſty) 
can pretend to be in the latter. 
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1 Know that theſe Gentlemen are very apt to 
4 entertain themſelves with fine Notions of 
the Mercy and Goodneſs of God; as if theſe 


lovely Attributes were a full and perfect 


Security againſt all the Effects of Anger and 
Diſpleaſure ; and that Threatnings are given 
out for no other Purpoſe, but only to keep 
Men in Awe, and engage them to their Du- 
ty: So that even tho the Goſpel ſhould 
prove true at laſt, yet God, out of his infi- 
nite Tenderneſs for his Creatures, would for- 
bear to execute that Vengeance which is 
there threaten'd to Unbelievers; and reckon 
it enough to have ſcar'd them a little in the 
reſent World. But it will by no means 
ſafe or prudent for them to truſt to ſuch 

an Hypotheſis as this. For ſince they have not 
been kept in Awe, nor been engag'd to the 


Performance of what will appear to have 


been their Duty; I think they have all the 
Reaſon in the World to fear, leaſt the Threat- 
nings ſhould lay hold of them, unleſs the 
believe their Maker defign'd only to jeſt 
and trifle with Mankind, by poſſeſſing them 
with vain and ridiculous Fears, and amuſing 
them with falſe Proſpects of things. 
Beſides, what Buſineſs have we with the 
ſecret Will of God? 'Tis plain, that by 


arguing upon this, we only wade into a 


Depth, 
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Depth, which is infinitely beyond our Fa- 
thoming; and where, after all our vain ſear- 
ches, we can find ro Bottom to raiſe any 
Schemes or Hypotheſes upon. If God has re- 
veal'd his Mind and Will, we have ſome- 
thing to truſt to there: and I think, *tis as 
unpardonable a Preſumption, to fancy he 
will not do what. he has poſitively ſaid he 
will do, as *tis to ſuppoſe, that he will do 
a thouſand kind indulgent things in favour 
of us, which he has never given us the leaſt 
Encouragement to hope for. We ought to 
conſider him as the juſt and holy Governor 
of the World, (and as ſuch, infinitely tender 
of the Honour of his Government) as well 
as the gracious Author of our Beings, and 
the liberal Diſpenſer of good things to us: 
And therefore, when he gives Laws to Man- 
kind, and annexes Threatnings (as well as 
Promiſes) to enforce the Obedience of them; 
that he no more deſign'd to terrify Men by 
mere imaginary Puniſhments, than to allure 
and entice them by the Hopes of empty chi- 
merical Rewards.' Amongſt us Men, Rewards 
and Puniſhments are equally neceſſary to 
ſupport the Credit and Reputation of a Go- 
vernment. For as the one is needful to give 
Vertue its due Encouragement, and to engage 
the Brave and the Good to all thoſe Offi- 
ces that may be of publick Benefit and Ser- 
vice; ſo is the other as neceſſary, to ſecure 
the Laws and Legiſlator from that Contempt, 
which the continual Encroachments of un- 
puniſh'd (and therefore ſucceſsful ) Vice, 
would infallibly expoſe both unto. And tho 
tis not to be imagin'd, that „ God 
| ould 
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ſhould be tied up to the Rules and Mea. 
ſures of Creatures; yet we ought to remem- 
ber, that nothing is impoſſible to him, bu 
what involves ſome real Imperfection. Now 
in the Nature of the thing, it involves no 
Imperfection to puniſh a Sinner. It may be 
a Perfection to pardon in many Caſes, where 
Puniſhment is deſerv'd ; but it can be no Im- 
perfection, to inflict Puniſhment in any Caſe, 
where the Sentence of a moſt righteous and 
equitable Law (as whatever is enacted by the 
Divine Authority, muſt be) pronounces it to 
be due. And tho it be a much more ſoft 
and pleaſing Notion of infinite Goodneſs, to 
conſider it apart from infinite Juſtice and 
Holineſs, and from all the other Attributes 
that tend to poſſeſs us with Dread and Aſ- 
toniſhment ;, yet all theſe in God, are but 
his pure and ſimple Eſſence: And if we di- 
vide them from one another in our Concepti- 
ons, we think no longer of the-true and li- 
ving God, but of ſome imperfe& Idol of our 
own making. Tis no leſs true of him (and 
therefore no leſs to be thought of by us) 
that he is ſtri& and impartial Juſtice, as well 
as boundleſs and inexhauſtible Love. 
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NN HAT the Deiſts object, is ſo 
far from being true, that the 
contrary to it is moſt. apparently true , and 
certain, viz. That they are vaſtly more and 
worſe expo d, if the Doctrine of Chriſt's Re- 
ſurrection be true; than the Chriſtians can be, 
upon any Account whatſoever, if that Doctrine 
be falſe. | 

I here make the hardeſt Suppoſition, that 
can be made on the fide of the Chriſtians, 
vic. That if the Goſpel be an Impoſture, they 
vid be liable to Puniſhment for believing it. 
wever, I chuſe to argue upon it, that 
theſe Gentlemen may ſee, that whatever 
Conceſſians we make, their Condition remains 
infinitely involv'd and perplex'd ; and that 
they don't rightly conſult the Advantage of 
their own Cauſe, by giving us an Occaſion 
to enquire ſo far into theſe matters. 
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Firſts] F this Doctrine be true, Theſe Gentle- 
| men are obnoxious to the Sentence of the 
Law of Nature, and the Goſpel too: And if they 
| ſuffer, muſt ſuffer as Tranſcreſſors of both. 

Let them have the ſlighteſt Notions poſſible 
of the Law of Nature, yet the Goſpel eſta- 
bliſhes the Divine Authority of it, and alſo 
makes it a Law ſpecifically diſtinct; tho it 
be comprehended, together with the Evange- 
| lical Law, in that Volume, which makes up 
the Chriſtian Revelation. . And therefore, if 
it prove true at laſt, that our Bible was a 
divinely inſpir'd Book, it will be true alſp, 
that this Law of Nature was in full Force; 
and therefore that theſe Gentlemen were 
ſtrictly obliged to the Practice of all the Du- 
ties enjoyn'd thereby, and muſt conſequently 
be anſwerable to God for the Negle& of the 
ſame. But as the Goſpel is a Diſpenſation 
of a far nobler Nature, and teaches ſo many 
Doctrines and Duties of the utmoſt Conſe- 
ee to the Glory of God, and the Wel- 
are of Mankind; here's a more diſmal and 
terrible Charge to be brought in from hence 
againſt theſe Perſons, who inſtead of recei- 
ving it with the Reverence and Humility 
owing to a Revelation from Heaven, and 
giving up themſelves to a ſincere and faith- 
ful Obedience to the Precepts of it, wy 
made 
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made it all Cheat and Impoſture, deſpis'd 
the Threatnings, vilified the Duties, and 
turn'd all the Myſteries of it into Jeſt and 
Ridicule. Surely if unpardon'd Sins againſt 
the Law of Nature, will bring down heavy 
Vengeance upon the Sinner's Head ; theſe 
Sins of ſo deep a Dye - the Goſpel, 
will call for ſevenfold. If ſuch (whoſe only 
Accuſation at the Bar of the Supream Judg, 
is, that they have abus'd the Light of Rea- 
ſon) ſhall be thought worthy of the Chaſ- 
tiſement of Whips; what leſs than Scorpi- 
ons, ſharp Arrows of the Almighty, with 
Coals of Juniper, can they expect, who have 
ſnut their Eyes againſt the brighteſt Manifeſ- 
tations of God's Will, that they might ex- 
poſe them with more Confidence in the 
Dark? And if the former Guilt alone will 
be ſo exceedingly heavy; what will it be 
when added to this, which is of ſo much 
more hainous and complicated a Nature ? 
When the Sentences of Law and Goſpel, 
ſhall both conſpire, to condemn a Man to 
Puniſhment; ſuch Condemnation muſt needs 
be ſad, and ſuch Doom intolerable! And tho 
theſe Gentlemen have yet time before them 
to prevent all this, nay and time to render 
their Conditions truly happy, if they will 
themſelves: yet *tis neceſſary to be thus 
plain and free. with them, that they may 
ſee in what poſture their Matters will ſtand, 
upon the Hypotheſis of the Truth of the 
Goſpel. | | 
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OW on the other hand, if the Chriſ- 

tians be miſtaken, and the Goſpel be not 
a Divine Revelation, they can be accountable 
by no Law, but that of Nature only. For 
tho, if the Goſpel were true, they muſt then 
ſtand or fall, according as their ' Behaviour 
has been conformable or diſconformable to 
the Tenour thereof; yet if it be a Deluſion, 
tis moſt certain that it will never be made 
the Rule of Divine Judgment, And there- 
fore 1 ſay, that upon this Hypotheſis, the 
Chriſtians are entirely upon the Foundation 
of the pure Law of Nature: and the great 
Enquiry that will proceed at laſt with re- 
ſpect to them, will be, how they have diſ- 


charg'd their Duty with reſpect to the Injunc- 


tions of that Law. So that the very Miſtake 
of receiving the Goſpel as a Divine Revela- 
tion, when it was not ſo; and all the Con- 
ſequences of that Miſtake, in the ſeveral 
Rites and Services they have perform?d ; to- 
gether with whatever Guilt they have 1n- 
curr'd by tranſgreſſing the Rules of the 
Goſpel, which they erroneouſly believ'd 
they were indiſpenſably oblig'd to obſerve; 
All theſe will fall under the Cognizance 
of the Natural Law: not 'only for the 
Cauſe above mention'd, that the Goſpel (in 
the preſent Suppoſition) can have nothing 
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at all to do in the trying and judging of Men; but 
alſo, becauſe *tis what the Law of Nature 
does properly and immediately confider ; in 
that all depends upon the juſt Uſe of a Man's 
Reaſon and Underſtanding, and runs up to 
this Queſtion at laſt, Whether he has behav'd 
himſelf as a Creature, 'endow'd with a Principle of 
Judgment and Choice, ought to have done. For 
when a thing is. propos'd as a Revelation 
from God, it ought to be carefully conſi- 
der'd and examin'd, whether it carries a 
ſtamp of Divine Authority along with it or 
no, which is not the Work of Faith, but of 
Reaſon and Thought. And when afterwards 
2 Man's Conſcience is convinc'd, and he has 
adually embrac'd a Doctrine or Diſpenſation 
as from Heaven, he is oblig'd (tho thro Ig- 
norance he be miſtaken in it) to conform 
himſelf to the Rules of it: and he is guilty 
of an Abuſe of his Conſcience and Reaſon, 
when he does not, as long as the Convicti- 
on of his Mind continues ; becauſe he ſubverts 
the Order that God has eſtabliſh'd in the 
reaſonable Nature of Man, by offering Vio- 
lence to a Power ſet up by God himſelf, to 
be a Guide to, and a Guard upon our Acti- 
ons. So that *tis as clear as any thing can 
be, that the Chriſtians upon one Hypotheſis, are 
accountable only by the Law of Nature; and 
therefore, have a much leſs perplex'd and dan- 
gerous reckoning to make, than theſe Gentle- 
men have, who upon the other Hypotheſis, 
muſt anſwer whatever Charges are brought in 
againſt them, both by Law and Goſpel too. 
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Secondly, I HERE are ſome heinous and ve. 
ry aggravating Circumſtances at- 
tending the Incredulity of the Deilts , which 
are whol'y impaſſible in the Caſe of the Chriſti. 
ans: And therefore the Danger they are ex- 
Pos'd to is proportionably greater. 

They can't but be conſcious to themſclyes 
of what I mean, ſince they know well e⸗ 
nough, what horrid Work has been made 2. 
mongſt them, with all things that relate to 
the Goſpel of Feſus Chriſt. I ſhall not need 
to tell them, how far they have preſum'd to 
go in their Remarks, upon the Birth and 
Life, the Death, Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of 
our Bleſſed Saviour ; the Miſſion of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, and the Inſpiration of the Apoſ⸗ 
tles, together with all the Miracles wrought 
to ſeal the 'Truth and Divine Authority of 
the Chriſtian Faith. In ſome of theſe Arti- 
cles I believe, they have out-done the very 
Seribes and Phariſees. However, 1 make n0 
doubt to ſay, that in Chriſtian Countries 
Chriſt has ſuffer'd, at leaſt as much as from 
thoſe that crucified him. Theſe indeed naild 
his Body to the Tree; but that direful Att 
on was committed but once, whereas the o- 
thers repeat the Crime, crucifying him to 
themſelves afreſh every Day, and putting 


him to open ſhame. The Mahometans, * 
0* 
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honour him with the venerable Titles of the 
* Word and Power of God; would not hear, 
without an Exceſs of Horror, how he is treat- 
ed by thoſe who are baptiz'd into his Name. 
And tho they believe very differently from 
what we do, yet their own Prophet has taught 
them ſo much Reſpect, and ſo high an Eſteem 
for ours; that ſhould they be witneſſes to 
the Affronts we offer him here, they would 
be ready to revenge them npon us. This is 
certain, that the Enemies of Chriſt Jeſus muſt 
not talk of him to thoſe People at the rate 
they do to one another. And I think *tis 
very hard, that Turks and Arabians, that 
Moors and other People, upon whom we ſo 
freely beſtow the Name of Barbarians and In- 


fidels, ſhould need to be call'd in for Monitors, 


to teach Men (that call themſelves Chriſtians) 
good Manners in ſuch a Caſe as this. 
Now theſe Gentlemen ſhould conſider, 


That if they happen to be in the Wrong, here's 


all this, over and above the grand Miſtake, to be 
accounted for, It is not only the bare De- 
ception, that will be laid to their Charge; 
that is, taking the Goſpel for an Impoſture 


when it was indeed a Divine Revelation, and 


believing Chriſt Feſus to be a Deceiver, when 
he was in reality the Saviour of Mankind: 
But beſides that, there's the Spleen and Ma- 


lignity of their Unbelief, the virulent Satyr 


and Reproach with which they have perſecu- 
ted his Name and Character, and blaſted the 
Religion he has eſtabliſh'd in the World. 
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They have; not been contented to deny the 


Divine Authority of the Goſpel themſelves, 
but have propagated their Prejudices in the 
moſt invidious and diſgraceful Manner, made 
Parties to flout and. ſcoff at Chriſtianity, and 
open'd as many Mouths. to rail at the Au- 
thor of it, as they poſſibly could. Now this 
is flagrant, beyond all poſſibility of Excuſe. 
Men may be Enemies to an Opinion, with 
out Rancour and laborious Malice; and an 
Error is prodigiouſly heightned, by being ac 
companied with ſuch Circumſtances as theſe. 
But on the other hand, if we ſuppoſe the 
Chriſtians to be deluded in this grand Point, 
there's nothing of this black and heinous 
Nature in their Miſtake. It conſiſts in a 
wrong-plac'd Zeal and Devotion, but tis 
infinitely remote from all Evil Affections. 
Such Aggravations as Inſult and Defiance of 
Heaven, are utterly incompatible with it. If 
the Doctrine of Chriſt's Reſurrett;on be falſe, 
the Chriſt ians have paid Divine Honours where 
they were not due; and it the Doctrine of 
Chriſt s Reſurrection be true, have not theſe 
Gentlemen refuſed to pay them where they 
were due? If the former be Idolatry, what 
ſort of Name muſt we give the latter? Is it 
leſs than Sacrilege to rob God of his Ho- 
nour ? Is it ſhort of Blaſphemy, to make his 
Son and Meſſenger an Impoſtor? Now ſup- 
poſe theſe Charges on each ſide to ballance 
one another; yet there are diſmal Circum- 
ſtances on the part of the Deiſts, which will 
infallibly turn the Scale. Let miſtaken Bla, 
phemy be oppos'd to miſtaken Idolatry; yet 
the endleſs Catalogue of Outrages _ Af. 
| onts, 
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fronts, which comes in with the former, and 
is impoſſible in the latter Caſe, does I think; 
make the ſcores very far from being equal 


on both ſides. In ſhort, that Sin is of a 


terrible Complexion, and fearfally aggravated; 
which can never be ſaid with any Fruth of 
the Crime which they object to the Chri- 


Hans. | 
And therefore they muſt pardon us, if we 
inſiſt upon it; That for this very Reaſon, the 
Conſequences of their Deception) nittſt needs be 
incomparably more dangerous and fatal, than 
thoſe of ours. 
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BESIDE all this, *tis to be conſider'd 
too, That the Chriſtians (upon the Hypo- 
theſis that they are deceiv'd) have never made 
any Advantage by their Miſt ake,, with reſpect to 
the preſent World ; but "inſtead of gaining more 
Pleaſure and Liberty," have expos'd* themſelves 


to incomparably greater Sufferings, and endur'd 


more ungrateful Confinements than any other ſort 
, Men. But Matters are quite otherwiſe 
with the Deiſts;* for they male their Belief 
that the Goſpel is an Impoſture, turn to a very 
good Account, and ſervg them to many uſeful 
Purpoſes in the preſent- Life” And ' this makes 


their Caſe mach leſs compaſſionable; if the 
Goſpel ſhould prove to be a Divine Revela- 
tion, than that of the Chriſtian, if it ſnould 
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be an Impoſture, For thoſe that have been 
miſerable under a Miſtake, are vaſtly great- 
er Objects of Pity, than thoſe who have 
made uſe of that Error, to enjoy a World 
of Pleaſures, which without it, they could 
never have done. | 
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UT to conclude, the great Point that 

ſhould employ our Thoughts and 
Cares on both ſides, is, Who have the moſt 
ſolid and rational Grounds to ſupport the Belief 
they adhere to; whether they who take this Doc- 
trine for a Deluſion, or we who receive it as a 
Divine Truth? For this Rule muſt be laid 
down as a thing of the utmoſt- Conſequence 


both to them and to us; viz. that by the eters: 


Laws of. Juſtice and right Reaſon, which the 
Author of all things (who is abſolute eſſen- 
tial Reaſon. and Juſtice). will obſerve in deal- 
ing with all his Creatures, the Puniſhmeats 
inflicted on Men, for their bad Conduct in 
the matters of their Salvation, will be pro- 
portion'd to their want of Care and Dili- 
gence, to inform themſelves aright, and to 
argue rationally upon thoſe Informations. 
And therefore, that thoſe Perſons are cer - 
tain to fare the worſt, who have examin'd 
things the leaſt, made the leaſt obvious and 
natural Deductions from them; and who 
have gone the fartheſt out of the Way, 1 
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all the Methods of Reaſoning univerſally re- 
ceived amongſt Mankind; either to believe 
what they ought not to have believ'd, or 
to make themſelves Unbelievers, in a Caſe 
where their Faith was requir'd. 


From whence we'll draw this Coroll. That 


if the Chriſtians have a more fair and rational 
Plea-to make at laſt, before the Divine Tribunal, 


fir their Belief of the Reſurrection of Chriſt 


( ſuppoſing it to. be 4 Fiction) than the Deiſts 


can mate for their | Infidelity, - ſuppoſing the Re- 


ſurrection to be a real Truth) Than theſe Gentle- 
men will be more ſadly expos'd if the Reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt be a Truth, than the Chriſtians 
can be if it prove to be otherwiſe. 
Therefore, what remains for them to do, 
is to enquire with all poſſible Care, into the 
Grounds of their Denial of this ſo impor- 
tant a Point, the Reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt : 
And, comparing thoſe Reaſons with the 0- 
thers, upon which the Chriſtians are perſuaded 
to believe it, to ſee whether they don't 
deviate vaſtly more, from all the Me- 
thods of Reaſoning univerſally approv'd 
and eſtabliſn'd among Men; by their Deni- 
al, than the Chriſtians do by their Aſſeat: 
For if they do, their Danger is as much 
greater, as the Irrationality of their Proceed- 


ing is more. And if the Chriſtians in be- 


lieving this Doctrine, are found to argue 
upon thoſe ſure Principles, which the Un- 
prejudiced Reaſon of Mankind, and the 
Laws of the World we live in, do both 
coliſpire to juſtify ; then ſince thoſe Gentle- 
men caunot poſſibly proceed upon the ſame 
Principles, to disbelieve it, 'tis plain, that 
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they are moſt deſperately expos'd, as long 


as they continue in their Unbelief. Let 
them therefore bring this matter that I pro. 
Poſe to a fair Trial, and do it with inf. 
nitely more Zeal and Application, than 
they would ſearch after any Truth in Phi- 
loſophy, from the Diſcovery of which, they 
could expect the greateſt Glory, and the 
Applauſe of all the learned World. And! 
hope the following Diſcourſe may be of ſome 
uſe, to help them'to make this great Expe- 
riment without Prejudice; and as becomes 
Men, who have only Truth in view, and be. 
lieve it is a matter of ſome Importance, to 
find it out in the preſent Caſe, 


The End of the Firſt Part, 


Part the Second, 


| Containing the General Princi- 
ples, on which the Doctrine 
of Chriſt's Reſurrection is 
eftabliſh'd. 
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CONTENTS. 


The Nature of an Evidence, which is Obligatory 
ro Human Underſtanding, ſtated and demon- 
ſtrated, | 
Concerning Moral Evidence and Certainty. 
The Diffrences between this and Mathematical 
Certainty. ; 

The Obligatory Nature of Moral Proofs. 

The abſurd and intolerable Conſequences, that 
follow upon the taking away, or diſowning 
ſuch Evidence. 


SECT. 


SE CT. I. 


KING hitherto prepar'd' the 
= 9 way to our great Deſign, by 
# ſome ſhort Diſcourſes on ſuch 
Heads, as ſeem'd fit to poſſeſs 
both Chriſtians and Deiſti, with a 
juſt Senſe of the Importance of 
the matter in Diſpute : I ſhall now proceed to 
ſhew theſe Gentlemen, what Principle J in- 
i tend to make uſe of, in order to evince to 
| them, the unqueſtionable Certainty of the Re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. 
And this Principle, in general is, The Evi- 
dence afforded for it, from whencr the Truth of 
q this Doctrine may be fairly and juſtly inferr'd. 
i And therefore in the firſt Place, I argue 
| thas, That there is ſuch an Evidence for the 
; Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, as actually induces 
| an Obligation on all Men (to whom that Evi- 
dence is fairly propos'd, and who are capable 
6 of arguing upon it, after a due and regular mau- 
ner) to give their Aſſent to it at a certain Truth. 
| 


Having laid down this Propoſition, my next 

Step is to the Conſideration of the infinite 

Per fections of the Great Author and Gover- 

nour of the Univerſe, which theſe Gentlemen 

(by their Principles) are no leſs forward to 

il own-and adore, than the Chriſtians the m- 
1 ſelves are. NA | 


And 
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And here I muſt advance this Propoſition, 
That tis utterly impoſſible, that the Supream 
Governor of the World (whoſe juſt and wiſe 
providence preſides over all things, and more 
eſpecially over the Affairs and Concerns of 
reaſonable Beings) ſhould ever count enance a 
' notorious Falſhood, with ſuch an Evidence, as 
ſhould lay an indiſpenſible Obligation on rational 
Creatures, to give their Aſſent to it, as a real 
Truth. 1 4 4 | | 


SE T. II. 


OW from both theſe together, we ſhall 

be able to infer the main Concluſion, 
with all the Force and Perſpicuity that can 
be. For if there be ſuch. an Evidence, for 
the Reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt; and. it the 
perfections of God Almighty will not ſuffer 
or allow, that a Deluſion ſhould be recom- 
mended to the World with ſuch. an Evidence © 
It will fairly follow, That this Doctrine of 
Chriſt's Reſurrection, is not 4 Deluſion, but a 
certain Truth; or that it was undoubted mat- 
ter of Fact, that be did riſe. from the Dead. 
For if it had not been matter of Fact, it 
had been impoſſible, that a Being of infinite 
Truth, ** and Goodneſs (ſuch as the 
Deiſts tell us they believe God to be) ſhould 
ever have ſuffer d it to paſs amongſt Men, 
with ſuch an Evidence, as by all the Laws of 
Human Nature, and the World wherein we 
a lire, 
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live, ſhould lay an indiſpenſible Obligation on 
every capable Subject (to whom this Doctrine ;; 
repreſented, with its PR Evidences) to receing 
it as a certain Truth, ' © 

This is the Scheme I intend to proceed up. 
on, and the Conſequence of it will be this; 
That if I produce ſolid and truly ratiohal 
Proof, for the Propoſitions I have laid down, 
theſe Gentlemen will be oblig'd, either at 
once to throw off all Natural Religion, and 
rank themſelves among thoſe Unbelicvers of 
the loweſt Form, who deny the Being and 
Perfections of a God; or elſe by granting 
theſe Propoſitions, to grant the Concluſion 
likewiſe, and ſo admitting the Truth of this 
Doctrine, give us an Occaſion of rejoycing 
with them, upon the ſcore of the happy 
Change of their Minds. 

To ſet this Argument therefore in a clear 
and convincing' Light, theſe four things muſt 
be diſtinctly done. een 
Firſt, To ſhew what is meant by ſuch an E- 
vidence, as does infallibly oblige every capable 
Subject to whom it is juſtly and duly repreſented, 
to receive a thing as Truth and matter of Fatt, 
for g Proof of which, ſuch Evidence is al- 
ledp'd. | 01h 

Secondly, To demonſtrate, that an Evidence 
ſo qualified, as I ſhall now explain, and repre- 
ſented in ſuch manner, and to ſuch a Subject, 4; 
I have already ſupposd , does actually oblige, to 
a full and firm Belief of a thing propos d, 4 
real Truth and matter of Fatt. > 
- Thirdly, That tis impoſſible the Divine Pro- 
vidence ſhould ever countenance an Impoſture (or 


which is the ſame thing, permit or ſuffer 
7 it 
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it to be countenanc'd). with an Evidence 7 


ich a Nature as this. ; 
Fourthly, That there is actually ſuch an E- 


videnct for the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chrilt, 


4s does fully come up to all the Characters and 
Conditions of an Evidence, which directly obliges 
Human Underſtanding to yield its Afſent. I ſhall 
allot this Second Part of this Treatiſe, to the 
three firſt of theſe Heads; and beſtow the 
third entirely, upon the fourth and laſt of 
them, ; . 


CT. I. 


FOR the Firſt, The Evidence I here in- 
tend, may be thus deſcrib'd. 
is ſuch, as being impartially weigh'd 


and conſider'd, by the free Uſe of a Man's 


Reaſon, in all the common and allow'd 
Ways of uſing It; does not only more pow- 
erfully perſuade him to a Belief of the 
Thing propos'd, than any Objections to the 
contrary, when duly ſtated and ſet in a fair 
Light, can diſſuade him from the Belief of 
that thing; but alſo ſuch, which if a Man 
ſhould difown and reject, he muſt neceſſarily 
be forc'd upon ſuch ſort of Conſequences, as 
the genuine and diſintereſted Senſe of Man- 
kind would condemn as Abſurd and Wrong; 
and which even the Perſon himſelf concern d 
(without making uſe of ſome bad Arts, by 
which his Underſtanding may be ſuppos'd » 
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be manag'd, contrary to its native Tendency) 


would not be able to digeſt, when he came 
to examine and reflect upon them, in a 


cool and well diſpos'd Temper. So that up. 


on a juſt and cautious ballancing of the A. 
menta on both ſides, viz. The Force of the 
Evidence, and that of the Objeftions; a Man 
finds the former is ſufficient to furniſh all 
thoſe Reaſons for the Aﬀent of his Mind, 
that the Nature and Conditions of the Caſe 
propos'd will admit of; and that the latter 
are not ſufficient to take off or. invalidate 
ought of thoſe Reaſons; and that therefore, 
in a fair and regular way of Proceeding, 
without Sophiſtry, Prejudice, or any unna- 
tural ſtraining for a Concluſion, he may 
proceed to. conclude matters to be in reali- 
ty, according as the Evidence propounded 
does repreſent them to be. 

In a word, Whatſoever Evidence in any 
Caſe, affords all thoſe Media, which are ne- 
ceſſary to make a perſpicuous” natural Con- 
cluſion, and to ſolve whatever Difficulties oc- 
cur, upon ſuch Principles as (in all reſem- 
bling Caſes) Mankind univerſally agree, to 
argue themſelves into a juſt Aſſurance and 
Satisfaction by: Such an Evidence, I fay, 
does actually oblige every Perſon, who 1s du- 
ly inform'd of the Nature of it, and is ca- 
pable of arguing in a juſt and regular man- 
ner therenpon; to aſſent to the thing pro- 
pos'd, as real Truth and matter of Fact. 
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s ECT. W. 


A S to the Evidence I have here deſcrib'd, 
there are theſe things to be obſery'd 
concerning, It. | 

Firſt, That this is not the Evidence which ab- 
companies ſtrict and perfect Demonſtration ;, as 
Demonſtration is underſtood 17 the Logicians or 
Mathematicians. For tho all accurate Demon» 
ſtration muſt neceſſarily have ſuch Proper- 
ties as theſe; yet every kind of Proof that 
has theſe Properties, is not accurate De- 
monſtration : Becauſe compleat Demonſtra- 
tion, does in its own Nature, involve and 
require ſome peculiar Conditions, which can 
by no means agree to. ſome other ſorts of 
Proof, which yet may come up to all thoſe 
Conditions, that the Evidence I have de- 
ſcrib'd does comprehend. 


S'B'©'T. V. 


Secondly, A ND therefore, an Evidence of 
this Nature does not force or 


extort the Aſſent of the Underſtanding as that 
of rigid Demonſtration does. . 


How 
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How the Mind is influenc'd by Demon- 
ſtration, and how by other ſort of Proof; 
I ſhall diſcourſe more at large by and by. 
In the mean time, this muſt be laid down 
as an undoubted Rule, That ſome Proofs 
oblige us to yield the Aſſent of our Underſt _ 
ings, which yet do not extort that Aſſent Sw 
us; or (ſpeaking in the common Senſe of 
the Philoſophers) inevitably compel us to yield 
it. Every one will know, what ſort of Com- 
pulfion it is that I do, and muſt intend here: 
It is ſuch" as the Underſtanding ſuffers, when a 
juſt and accurate Demonſtration is propounded 
ro it. The Power of ſuch Proof as this, is 
plainly irreſiſtible. It will not ſuffer the 
Mind to remain in doubt or ſuſpence, but 
with a ſuperior Authority exacts its aſſent, 
and reduces it to a Compliance. Inſtead of 
exerting a contrary Act of Diſſent, we can» 
not abide indifferent in ſuch a Caſe as this; 
but yield we muſt, even tho it be ever ſo 
contrary to our Inclinations. The Reaſon 
of this, is from the ſpecifical Nature of 
thoſe ſort of Proofs we call Demonſtrations; 
which proceeding from ſuch Principles as are 
moſt deeply. radicated in our Minds, and 
perfectly congenial with them, they aſſault 
us with ſomething drawn from the inmoſt 
Receſſes of our own Conſtitution, and fo 
make their Way into us, with infinite Speed 
and Facility. 
Other Proofs there are, whoſe Principles, 
tho ſtrictly congruous and ſutable to our ra- 
tional Natures, yet they are not ſo near a- 
kin to them as the former; and therefore do 
not inſinuate themſelves into us, with that 
won- 


wonderful Eaſe and Advantage, that thoſe 
of ſtrict Demonſtration do. From whence it 
comes to paſs, that there is more ſcope left 


us to argue and enquire about them; to ex- 


amine the Congruity and juſt Connexion of 
the Premiſes one with another, and their 
Tendency to infer a convincing Legitimate 
Concluſion: which Diſquiſition is incompara- 
bly — and even almoſt quite prevented, 
in the Caſeof rigid Demonſtration, by the Na- 
turalneſs of the Principles, and the bright 
eaſy Way of diſpoſing and linking them with 
one another. However, theſe other Proofs 
(1 will not ſay may perſuade, for that is 
not the Caſe, but) may peremptorily oblige 
the Aﬀent of our Minds; tho they do not 
command it in that Magiſterial Way, that 
ſcientifical or demonſtrative Ones do. For 
they may preſent Truth to us, by ſuch a 
Concatenation of Steps and Conſequences, as 
may render it abſolutely Juſt and Rational 
for us, to acknowledg and receive it as ſuch; 
tho the Proceſs be different from thoſe, 
which are form'd by the ſtri& Rules of Lo- 
gick or Mathematicks. And if they may do 
this, they may oblige : For we are under an 
Eternal Obligation to act Juſtly and Ratio- 


nally. 
have hitherto ſhewn (in theſe two Par- 


ticulars) what is not intended or aſſerted in 


the Evidence mention c. 
To ſhew therefore what 1 do intend by 


it; 1 ſays 


H SECT, 
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Thirdly, PP HAT which I have defarit/dy is 
1 * ſuch an Evidence in general, as ob- 


liger the Underſtanding of 4 reaſonable Creature 
to yield its aſſent, in all Caſer where we haut 


not the Teſti of Senſe'' or rigorous Demon- 
ſtration, — us of the Troth of things. 
And I ſay farther, that no ſort: of Evi- 
dence below or ſhort of this, is ſufficient to 
engage the Aﬀent of our Minds; has Force 
or Authority enough; to challenge us as ra- 


tional Creatures, to receive that as Truth, 


for the Proof of which, ſuch Evidence is al- 
ledg d. An Evidence of an inferior Charac- 
ter, may repreſent things ſo far plauſible and 
credible; as to be a ſufficient Ground for us 
to proceed upon in ordinary Caſes; but it 
does not lay an Obligation, or make it ſtrict- 
ly juſt and neceſſary, for us to yield the Aſ- 


ſent of our Underſtandings, and receive thoſe 


things as poſitively true and real. Becauſe 
no Conſiderations can be ſufficient Grounds, 
for the entire Acquieſcency and Repoſe of 
our Minds, in any thing as Truth; but ſuch 
as are plain and perſpicuous, will hold firm 
and good under all Examinations, and are 
no way liable to ſolid rational Exceptions. 
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mug; * 


SEO T. vn. 


Shall now in the ſecond Place, demonſtrate 

the Obligatory Nature of an Evidence 
which is thus qualified, or which comes up to 
theſe. Conditions. And this I ſhall do, from 
thefe two general Conſiderations, Viz. The Cun- 
ſtitution of: Human Nature; And the ſtrict Ob- 
ligations me lie under, to own or ſubmit to mo- 
ral, Proof. and Evidence. Theſe Topicks will 
abundantly furniſh us with matter, to con- 
clude the indiſpenſable Obligation ſuch an 
Evidence lays on Mankind. 
I ſhall begin the Argument, from the firſt 
of theſe Conſiderations, namely, The Frame 
and Conſtitution of Human Nature. And that 
L may, do this with more Advantage, it will 
not be amiſs, to divide the Work into theſe 
three Branches. | 


Firſt, I ſhall ſhew, that the infinitely perfect and 


glorious Author of our Beings, muſt needs have eſ- 
tabliſh'd a certain Law or Order, in the reaſonable 
Nature of Man, with reſpect tothe Acts and Opera- 
tions of his Mind; according to which he ſhould be 

gd to exert his Faculties, upon proper Motives. 
and Inducements, when preſented to him. That he 
would not fail, in our very Creation, to make 
ſutable Impreſſions upon our Natures for 
that End and Purpoſe ; and conſequently not 
leave us to acquire Diſpoſitions and Inclinati- 


ons, to act as intelligent Creatures ſhould do; 
ſin eas H 2 mere- 
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merely from Art and Education, from Cuſ- 
tom and Practice, or the Examples of others. 

Secondly, That Human Nature is however 
ſo made and conſtituted, that it is in our Power, 
to invert that Order, or to proceed contrary to 
the Obligation of that Lam, which God has eſ- 
tabliſh'd in us. 

Thirdly, 7 ſhall evince, that it is apparently 
aoreeable- to that Order, which God has eſta- 
bliſh'd in the reaſonable: Nature of Man; and 


that it muſt of Neceſſity be according to bis 


original Intent and Deſign (in giving us ſuch 


a Power, as that we call Underſtanding) 


that we ſhould yield the Aſſent thereof, or re- 


ceive things as true, wpon ſuch an Evidence, 


as J have already deſcrib'd. [HDL 
And from hence it will be an unavoidable 


Conſequence, that an Evidence of this Na- 


ture, whenever -propounded to us, ought not 
to leave us heſitant and indifferent; but (as 
it does, in the Nature of things oblige us) 
ſo it ſhould fully determine us, actually to 
yield our Aſlent. % e #18 e 


. 
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S EC T. VIII. 


I Begin with the Firſt of theſe Propoſirions, 
1 which being the Foundation oa which the 
reſent Argument is built, requires that we 
ſtow ſome particular Care and Applicati- 
on- upon the Proof of it. 

Whether it be what the Deiſts would ſo- 
lemnly and poſitively deny or no (at leaſt all 
of them) 1 will neither affirm, nor am 1 
concern'd to know. I am ſure 'tis of great 
Importance to me, and (how plain ſoever it 
may appear) it is not ſelf-evident; and 
theſe are ſufficient Grounds to juſtify a for- 


mal Proof of it. Beſides, tis a common 


Practice with ſome People, to be as ready 
to deny, whatever is not made manifeſtly 
abſurd for them to deny; as to diſclaim all 
Doubt about it, when once they ſee it ſa 
well prov'd, that it muſt be ridiculous for 
them to do ſo. In order to the clearing 
this Point therefore, I ſhall offer the follow- 
ing Conſiderations. 4 


Firſt, It caſts an Imput ation of downright | 


Folly and Imprudence, or of Weakneſs and Impo- 
tence on God, to ſuppoſe him to make any ſort 
of Being ſo, as to be wnſit to anſwer what muſt 
be his End in creating ſuch a Being, if we allow 

him to have any End at all therein. 
For what End and Purpoſe (for Example) 
is ſuch a Creature, as what we call a ratio- 
H 3 gal 
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nal one, made? Every one muſt grant, that 
it was to att Rationally and Intelligently, as 4 
Creature of ſuch a Rank and Order ought to do. 
But for any Being to act, without proper 
Qualifications for Action, is a Contradiction. 
And Principles of Action, are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary Qualifications for it. And Origi- 
nal Diſpoſitions or Inclinations to act, are 
the certain and undoubted Principles of Ac- 
tion. If ſo; then I ask in the next Place, 
Would the Author of Nature have obtain d the 
proper and direct End of creating ſuch a Crea- 
ture as Man, by giving him a bare rational Ca- 
parity, and) ſending him into the World, wholly 
anfurniſh'd of all thoſe determinate Principles of 
Action, which belong to him (not as an Animal 
only, but) as an intelligent Creature? No: 
but he would have left the moſt beautiful and 
excellent Part of his Work undone : Becauſe Be- 
ing or Capacity, fitted to diſplay it ſelf by ſu- 
table Acts and Operations, includes ſomething 
infinitely more Noble, than ſtill inactive Be- 
ing or Capacity without it. Add to this, 
That all wiſe Agents, do not only propoſe a certain 


Scope and Deſign to themſelves, in what they do, 


but intend alſo to render the Effects of their Skill, 
actually uſeful and ſerviceable for ſomething ; by 
putting them out of their Hands, in ſuch a Con- 


dition, that that Uſefulneſs may diſcover it 4 | 
0 


And will he who is perfect in Wiſdom, 
leſs? A Rational Nature, undiſpos'd, unfit- 
ted to exert and diſplay it ſelf, in a Courſe 
of ſutable Operations, is an imperfe& un- 
accountable Something: Tis not a finiſh'd 
Creature, but the Outlines or rude Draught 
of one. *Tis ſuch an Embryo, as could never 
come 
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come out of the Hands of that God, who 
is wiſe in Heart, and wonderful in Counſel ; 
who leaves none of his Works, for our at- 
ter poliſhing and correcting; but makes them 
all at firſt, worthy of our bigheſt Praiſe and 
Admiration. But this leads me to conſider, 


3. 
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8 HAT i « farther particular 
1 Refleftion upon rhe infinite Per- 


fections of God, to ſuppoſe that he has left us 


to acquire Diſpoſuions and Inclinations to att as 
intelligent Creatures ſhould do; by ſuch uncer- 
tain, deſpicable, r Meant, as Edu- 
cation , | Cuſtom , the Examples of others 

here in the World, | 
For at this rate, tis not God, but we that 
make up the Man. He only furniſhes a pro- 
per Subſtance, but (according to this Hypo- 
_— leaves it entirely to our Diſpoſal, to 
infuſe Principles into it, and dreſs it up for 
a Rational Agent, as we ſhall think fit. That 
which renders our Nature truly noble and 
lovely, is its exerting it ſelf, in ſo many fine 
and wonderful Ways of Operation. The 
various Acts of the Underſtanding about 
Truth, the Effbrts. and Tendencies of the 
Will to Good; how excellent are they, and 
how admirably fitted to the End of making 
us eafy and happy? And can our Teaching, 
or all the Examples we give, mould Human 
H 4 Nature 


ſions on it, as, ſhould diſpoſe and prompt us 
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Nature into ſo beautiful a Frame; ſhew the 


Mind how to argue and conclude, and dire& 
the other Powers to their ſeveral Objects? 


Tis the higheſt Degree of Impiety and Pre- 


ſumption, to imagine, that any ſuch Work as 
this was ever intended, for our Art and Induſ- 
77 to perform. And beſides, if we conſider 
the Folly and Weakneſs, the Raſhneſs and 
Precipitancy, the Partiality and ill Manage- 


ment, that has all along prevail'd amongſt 


Mankind; we ſhall eaſily be induc'd to con- 
clude, without any more ado, that God never 
deſign'd to leave us in one anothers Hands. To 
adorn and furniſh out a reaſonable Creature, 


who is to glorify his Maker, and bear a uſe- 


ful Part in the Employments of Life, by the 
means of thoſe Qualifications ; is an Office 
of too much Importance, ever to be commit- 
ted to Parents, Nurſes, and School-maſters, 
or any other inferior Managers of Human 
Nature. | 


___ 


— 


SEO. X. 


Thirdly,> 1s farther to be conſider'd, That 

| this Hypotheſis quite takes away the 
Moral Government of God, and ſuppoſes him to 
rule Men by no other Laws, than thoſe by which 
he commands the Brutal or Inanimate Part of 
the Creation. For if he that is the Author 
of our Nature, does not make ſuch Impreſ- 


to 
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to a ſutable and regular Behaviour of our 
ſelves; we cannot be imagin'd either to 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe him, by any ſort of Ac- 
tions that we perform, let them be what they 
will. Becauſe: (by this Hypotheſis) all the In- 
clinations and Diſpoſitions. which belong to 
us, as intelligent Creatures, are the mere Re- 
ſult of the Management and Inſtitution, we 
have had from our Fellow-Creatures about 
us. What they pleaſe to put into us, we 
take, and we act accordingly. If they ſet 
us right, and we do ever ſo well, there is no 


Obedience to God in the Caſe; for we do but 


as we were taught, and becauſe we were 
taught to do fo by them. If on the other 
hand, we act ever ſo wrong, we break no 
Laws of God, we go contrary to no Mani- 
feſtations of the Will of our Creator; and 
therefore, we can no more juſtly incur his Diſ- 
pleaſure by this means, having no Orders nor 
Injunctions from him to obſerve; than we 
can pleaſe and honour him, by that Mecha- 
nicah Regularity of Action, which we de- 
rive merely from the Authority, or the Im- 
pulſes of other Men: For if no Law, then 
no Tranſgreſſion on the one hand, as well as 
no Obedience on the other. We are not 
capable either of Vertue or Vice; and therefore 
neither of receiving any Moral Good or E- 
vil, at the Hands of our Creator. We ought 
never to ſuppoſe, that God either rewards 
or puniſhes, in the preſent Life : That the 
moſt ſignal Bleſſings beſtow'd on us are Fa- 
vours, or the moſt direful Calamities, Ex- 


preſſions of his Wrath and Indignation. We 


ſhould conclude, that be is neither pleas'd or 


diſpleas'd, 
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diſpleas'd, when 'any of theſe things happen 


to the World; bat that as we are perfectly 


indifferent to him, ſo is he to us; never 
concerning himfelf about any of our Actions 
or Affairs, nor caring how things go on, 
whether well or ill, here below. | 

And thus God Almighty is fairly excladed, 
from all Intereſt in the Goverament of the 
Rational (and therefore the moſt Excellent) 
Part -of the Creation; or at leaſt 'made to 
adminiſter it with reſpect to Men, juſt as to 
the viler Animals, or even inſenſible Bodies 


themſelves. Theſe are all of them ſubject 


to his general Dominion and Providence, and 
ſo are we, and that is all. Such a Scheme 


would be much more tolerable in a profeſs'd 


* Epicurean; than in Men, who may pre- 

tad, by the 4+ pang x of wonderful 'Mo- 
dern Diſcoveries, to 

and Perfections of a God, after another fort 

of manner, than any of the Antient Philoſo- 
s ever could do. 

I ſhall only ſay this, that if the Deiſts can 


fancy a Divinity to themſelves, capable of 


acting after this imprudent phantaſtical man- 


ner, they are at liberty to do what they 


pleaſe; but 1 declare for my own part, that 
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* Omnis enim per ſe Divim Natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali Evo ſumma cum Pace fruatur, 
Semota a rebus noftris, ſejunctaque longè, 

Nam privata Dolore omni, privata Periclis 
Ipſa ſuis pollens Opibus, nihil indiga noſtri, 
Nec bene Promeritis capitur, nec tangitur Ira. 
Lucret. Lib. 1. 
Quod beatum eſt, & immortale, id nec habet nego- 
tium, nec exhibet cuiquam. Cic. de Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. 


emonſtrate the Being 
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I ſhould never think bim worthy of my Ser- 
vice and Adoration: Nor are they the Men 
they would paſs for in the World, if they 
have ſach deſpicable Notions of God as theſe 
are; ſince *tis ſtrictly demonſtrable, from the 
neceſſary Attributes of his Nature, that he 
cannot be ſuch a one, as this horrid. Hyporheſis 
repreſents him to be. a 


er.. 
Fourthiy, I Shall conclude this Head, with a 

Queſtion concerning the Firſt Man, 
which I muſt deſire theſe Gentlemen to re- 
ſolve; and if I miſtake not, let them anſwer 
which way they will, they'll, find ſome per- 
plex'd Conſequences attending the. Solution 
they ſhall think fit to offer us. In propo- 
ſing this Queſtion, I take it for granted, that 
they believe there was 4 Firſt Man; or that the 
World has not gone on at this rate, in 4 Succeſ- 
ſion of Fathers and Sons, from all Eternity. For 
otherwiſe, they are not the Perſons 1 am (in 
this Diſcourſe) concern'd withal. And be- 
' ſides, this is not a Point of pure Chriſtian 
Theology; for if it were, I would not impoſe 
it upon them, without particular Proof. It 
is not only Moſes's Doctrine, but that of the 


* Poets too; and this Authority, I hope, is ſut- 
| fcient 


— 


* 


* Preterea ſi nulla fuit Genitalis Origo 
Terrai & Cali, ſemperque Eterna fuere, &c. 
Lucret, Lib. 5. 2 
— 0. 
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ficient to put it out of all doubt with them: 
Tho I muſt add, that all that the Poets ſay upon 
this Head, as well as ſeveral others that make a 
very beautiful Figure in their Compoſitions, are 
plain Tranſcriptions from Moſes, the moſt 
Antient Hiſtorian in the Univerſe. And this 
Juſtin Martyr has perſpicuouſly made out; 
and in the ſame Diſcourſe as plainly aſ- 
ſerted and prov'd (to his Countrymen the 
Greeks) the * Antiquity of the Moſaick Wri- 
tings, before thoſe of all their own Hiſtori- 
ans, Poets, Philoſophers, or Legiſlatofs whatſo- 
ever, y | | 


— — — 


f Ut his Exordia Primis 

Omnia, os ipſe tener Mundi concreverit Orbis, 
Virg. Eclog. 6. | 

Cum prorepſerunt Primis Animalia Terris, 

Mutum & turpe Pecus, &c. Horat. Lib. 1. Sat. 3. 

Ante Mare & Terras, (quod tegit omnia) Celum, 

Unus erat Toto Nature Vultus in Orbe, 

Quem dixere Chaos. —&c. Ovid. Metam. Lib. 1. 

Hs tv arung XK4 Cr wer, du mars 

Ta due , &c. Heſiod. Theogon. 

Ev wy Talay E reug, oy d d αννονν ty d & , 

HA T dxguarrt, Muir, mio 
Homer, Iliad. 18. 

Meyer a #oveg #000 d vanta* | 
Eis ts, dune, Wis in, mir i. 
Orph. apud juſt. de Monar. P. 156. 

gig Tais Gela, & isiy Oede, 

Os bęgvονο Ter , N Tala waregy, &c. Sophoc. 
uti apud juſtin. in Cohor. ad Græcos. P. 83. 
Et De Monarch. P. 154. 
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However, to paſs by theſe things at pre- 
ſent, I am concern'd only in the Suppoſiti- 
on of ſome Firſ® Man; not caring in what 
manner, or how long ago he was created, 
or what his Name was; tho Juſtin refers 
the Greeks to one of their own * Oracles, 
which call'd him by the Name of Adam, as 
Moſes had done long before. * : 
Now the Queſtion 1 would propoſe here, 
is, ' Whether this Firſt Parent of Mankind was 
created with Diſpoſitions and Inclinations to ex- 
ert his Faculties, as an intelligent Creature ought 
to do, upon proper Motives and Inducements 3 or 
whether he was not? That is in other words, 
Whether a certain determinate Lam, was im- 
preſi d en his reaſonable Nature, for this End or. 
Purpoſe, by his. Creator, or no ? | 
Ik it be ſaid, that there was not: I muſt 
ask then, how did he come to obtain Prin- 


ciples and Diſpoſitions, proper for a Ratio- 


nal Nature to act and govern it ſelf by? 


There are but theſe three ways poſſible in 


the very Nature of the thing, either ordinary 
Teaching and Tradition; extraordinary Infi 

by God; or the Influence of External Objetts : 1 
mean the various Works of God in the viſi- 
ble Creation, preſenting themſelves: to the 
Senſes, and giving Occaſion to the Mind to 
exert it ſelf, and by that means to fix ſach 
a Biaſs or Tendency to Action in Human 
Nature, as we call, an original impreſs'd or 
Congenial Law. B44 


* Oy in Neue tes mil, Adau SN Mans 
Juſtin. Ibid, | 8 * 


SECT, 


* 


an 10 20114: | | 
OW the firſt of theſe Methods, could 
not puſſibiy tale Place here. 

The ſecond, ry: er the Divine Wiſdon 
and Prudence. 


And the third, amounts to. 6 4 Plan begging 


the Qneffion- 
—— plain, chat the firſt of theſe Me- 


thods, could never take Place in this Caſe. 


For e are ſpeaking af the firſt Man; in 
which Caſe, Parents and Nurſes, and all other 
Human Inftructors, are totally excluded. And 
we cannot imagine, that the venerable Head 
of our Race, ſhould be fent to the Birds, 
Beaſts and Fiſhes, to know how to uſe bis 
own Underſtanding, and learn the Deport- 
ment ſit for a reaſonable Creature, 
Secumndiy, To create a bare Rational Na- 
. Rb, and then to impart thoſe neceſſa- 
ry Principles af Action afterwards,” by ex- 


truardivary Infuſion; is g ſo far about, 
to da hat was ſimply . to be done, 


and might have been done, by an infinitely wiſe 
and pc er fab Agent, with as much Facility, 
at the very flrſt For mation of a Creature: 
I fay, *tis taking ſuch a Compaſs, and is ſuch 
an indirect unaccurate ſort. — erage z 
that we - cannat make . our ſelves ſo guilty, 
| 9776 BEE to God, wh who — 4 
know and chuſe the moſt perfect and lovely 
Ae Ways 
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Ways of working, in all that he does. And 
ſurely, to accompliſh Noble Ends, by the 
moſt compendious Methods of Operation, is 
in the very Nature of the thing, a princi- 
pal Perfection. Tis infinitely more conciſe 
and beautiful (and therefore more worthy 
of God) to ſet out a Creature, finiſh'd and 
compleat at. firſt; than to make. a Maſs of 
Being, to be tun'd and diſpos'd to proper 
Modes of Action, by ſome after 8 of 
Divine Skill and Omnipotence. 


* 
— —— I... 


SE CT. xi. 


Thirdly, Say, that to ſuppoſe, theſe Principles 
were acquir'd or contratted, by Con- 

templation of the Works of God in the viſible 
Creation; is manifeſtly to take the grand Point in 
Diſpute for granted. The Reaſon is, becauſe 
it ſuppoſes. that Law in Human Nature 
(which 1 ſpeak of) to be already fixed and 
ſettled. For what is Contemplation, that 
includes no kind of Argumentation or Reflec- 
tion? And where Argument and Reflection 
are; muſt there not be a Law eſtabliſh'd, by 
virtue of which a Creature who contemplates 
2 in that Contemplation argues and re- 
ects) ſhould be inclin d or prompted to ar- 
gue and reflect in that manner, upon ſuch 
External Motives and Appearances ? Of what 
uſe would ten thouſand Worlds of Objects 
be to an intelligent Creature, or a Being of 
— | | | 2 
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a Rational Nature, which yet were purely paſ- 
five, and void of all Diſpoſitions to exert that 
Nature, after a proper and ſutable Manner? 
Tho Objects can impreſs the outward Organs, 
they can't work themſelves into the Sub- 
ſtance of the Thinking Power (whatever it 
be) and create Efforts and Tendencies there- 
in, to act after this or that manner, or to 
draw theſe Concluſions rather than others; 
if ſuch Principles of Operation were not 
there before. 
And this is true to a Demonſtration, what- 
ever we make the Human Mind to be; whe- 
ther an immaterial Subſtance, or elſe a mere 
Syſtem of Matter. 


— — 


ere 


OR ſuppoſe the Mind (firſt of all) to be 
1“ Subſtance quite diſtintt from Matter, or 
of another kind of Eſſence, than thoſe Beings we 
call Bodies, are of. FA 
Then 1 hope, it will be allow'd, that the 
Action of External Matter (that is Objects) up- 
on the Incorporeal Senſories, cannot poſſibly pro- 
duce in the Incorporeal Mind, ſuch ſort of Pheno- 
mena.as thoſe are, which we call by the Name 
of Inclinations and Diſpoſitions, to remember, 
think, and judg after this or that particular 
Manner. For how ſhould the Impulſes of Mat- 
ter he receiv'd where no Matter is; or what 
Effect ſhould they produce, upon a Being ſo 
infigitely Heterogeneal to Matter? 
1 Sup- 


9 
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Suppoſe (in the ſecond Place) the Mind to 
be a mere Syſtem of Matter; and Thought to be 
nothing elſe, but the Revolutions or Agitations of 
ſome finer Particles thereof. When the Organs 
of the Senſes are ſtruck, by ſome Motions pro- 
pagated ftom Objects abroad; we will ſi uppoſe the 
Motions or Vibrations excited there, to be like 
wiſe continued to the Parts within; So that 
whether by the means of the Liquidum Nervo- 
rum (contain'd in the Canals diſpers'd up and 
down the Machine) or by any other Corpo- 
real Medium or Inſtrument, whatſoever ; the 
Impulſe at laſt reaches that Orb, Vortex, or 
Syſtem of Matter, in the Motions. of which; 
Thought does peculiarly conſiſt. Here then 
we have Thought produc'd. This Qbje& 
(be it what it will) has ſet the Particles a 
moving, and this Motion (I'll ſuppoſe) is my 
actual Cogitation or Knowledg of this Ob- 


But no Experience farther aſſures me, that 
this Cogitation of ſuch an Object, is the occaſion of 
my making ſome Inferences or Concluſions there- 
from; and all Concluſions are Propoſitions really 
diſtin from the Premiſes which beget them. 

Therefore, the firſt Motions of actual 
Thought, muſt generate other Motions real- 
ly diſtin& from themſelves. For what rate 
of Diſtinction there is, between Premiſes 
and Concluſion; the ſame muſt of Neceſſity 
be, between the Species of Motion, which 
form Premiſes, and thoſe which generate 
Concluſions. But the Parts of Matter, mo- 
ving according to any poſſible Determina- 
tion, cannot change their Directions, but by 
the Impulſe of ſome External Force. 4 ; 

I there- 


\ 
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therefore, it is neceſſary, that we have ſome 
foreign Impulſe, to change their Direction in 
this Cafe, that fo we may have a diſtinct 
fort of Motion generated, that may produce 
a Concluſion. U 
Now this External Mover in the preſent 
Cafe, is either the fiſt Object which ſtruck 
the Senſes, or ſome other different from it. 
If it be the firſt, then it will produce the 
very ſame Agitations as before, and conſe- 
quently there will de no different Motion 
generated to form a Concluſion. If it be ano- 
ther Object; how ſhould that ever produce a 
Motion, which ſhould be the Occaſion of 
my making ſome Inference, concerning the 
firſt Object, which is totally different from 
it? How ſhould the Vibrations excited by 
an Horſe; lead me naturally to think of a 
Fleet of Ships; or ſome creeping Plant, to 
run into a Concluſion about the Properties of 
the fixed Stars? TX] Mr 11100 
So that then upon this 'Hyporheſis, it were 
impoſſible ever to draw any Concluſions from 
External Appearances, or to infer one thing 
from another. And yet Experience ſhews me, 
that J am able to do this. As for Example: 
I think a double Inference follows from 
this preſent Diſcourſe, about the Operations 
of the Human Mind, viz. That we are not 
compos d of mere Matter and Motion; and that 
if we were, there yet would be ſomething more 
than the bare Preſence and Action of External 
Objects, required to effett a proper Biaſs or 
Tendency in our Faculties, to exert themſelves 
conformably thereto. For by what has been 


faid, tis demonſtrable, that it can never be 
| done 
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done by mere Matter and Motion, or blind 
Mechanical Impulſe. | 

So that now I ſay, to argue at this rate, 
is plainly to beg the Queſtion, and to take 
the great thing in Diſpute for granted. 

From hence it follows, That in the Caſe of 
the Firſt Man, an original impreſs'd Law muſt 
neceſſarily be allom d. 

Now [| ſay, if it were neceſſary and fit he 
ſhould be made ſo, why ſhould not the ſame 
Reaſons hold with reſpe& to us? We have 
all the Need of ſuch an Inſtitution, that he 
could poſſibly have, and more; as being o- 
therwiſe entirely at the Mercy of our Fel- 
low Creatures, who are moſt of them but 
poorly qualified, to impart Principles of Un- 
derſtanding, and give Laws for Rational 
Beings, to govern themſelves by. It is be- 
yond all things Abſurd and Precarious, to 
ſuppoſe, that the Firſt Man alone ſhould be 
thus happily qualified by his Maker; and all 
the reſt of his Offspring, created under ſuch 
very deſpicable and miſerable Circumſtances. 

And from theſe Conſiderations, I hope 
the Truth of the Firſ# Propoſition may be ful- 
ly evinc'd, to all, who have any ſuch Noti- 
ons of God, as will not ſuffer them to charge 
him with thoſe imprudent and indecent 
Ways of Proceeding, which we ſhould be 
aſham'd to be charg'd with our ſelves. 


12 SECT. 


| 
| 
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T H E ſecond thing propos'd, was to ſhew, 
That tho a certain Law be eſtabliſh'd by 


God, in our reaſonable Natures, tis in our Power 


notwithſtanding to aft contrary to the Tenor there- 
of , or to exert our Minds after quite another 

manner, than that Law obliges us to. | 
And this we ſhall preſently find to be true, 
by reflecting but a little upon our own Con- 
ſtitution, Tho God has made us intelligent 
Rational Beings, he has not made it eſſential 
to us, to act rationally, and as we ought to 
do; He has not created us under a Mechani- 
cal Neceſſity, of conforming our ſelves perpe- 
tually to that wiſe Order, which is preſcrib'd 
to us in the Frame of our reaſonable Nature: 
Nor are we compell'd thereto, by any pre- 
determining Force or Influence from him, as 
the Supream Author and Agent of the U- 
niverſe. To take this aright, we muſt con- 
ſider, that beſides Underſtanding, or a Pow- 
er of Knowing, Arguing, and Reflecting up- 
on things; God has endow'd us with another, 
which is of a very different Nature; and ſo 
adapted, as to be either extreamly Beneficial, 
or Harmful to us, according to the Uſe we 
make of it. This is Liberty, or free Will, the 
Root of Moral Good and Evil, the Founda- 
tion of all Rewards and Puniſhments, the 
diſtinguiſhing Perfection of Man from the 
Crea- 
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Creatures below him, and the genuine Cauſe, 
of an infinite Variety of Appearances in the 
Rational World. By the means of this Pow- 
er, we can diſpoſe our ſelves to a&, either 
in, or out of that Order and Decorum, 
which our wiſe and good Maker has ap- 


pointed us to obſerve, We can conſider, 


what Law he has enjoyn'd us to go by as 
reaſonable Creatures; and we can excite our 
ſelves, to a juſt and ready Compliance with 
it: and on the other hand, we can forbear 
all that Thought and Conſideration; or if 
we do think, we can do it careleſly and neg- 
ligently ; either never come to rational 
Concluſions and Determinations at all, or 
(if we pleaſe) when we have made them 
not put them in Practice. The eſtabliſh'd 
Order of Nature is, That the Will ſhould al- 
ways act, in a juſt and regular Subordination to 
the Dittates of the Underſtanding : That the 


Mind as a ſure Guide ſhould go before, de- 


termining what is fit to be done and purſu'd, 
or omitted and avoided; and by that means, 
dire& and lead on the Operations of this 
Faculty, which ought to chuſe or refuſe ac- 
cordingly. And the Underſtanding being ſup- 
pos'd to be rightly inform'd, we always act 
rationally and well, when things go on in 
this Courſe ; the Mind duly preſcribing, and 
the Will ſweetly yielding to its Preſcripti- 
ons, each Power keeping its proper Place 
and Office. 'But whether the Mind be duly 
inform'd or no, the ſame Law of Nature 
muſt always take place. Some ſort of Con- 
cluſions muſt be made (whether they be juſt 
or unjuſt ones; whether plain and expreſs, 

(8011 1 3 : or 
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or only tacit and by Conſequence) before the 
Will formally conſents, and gives Orders to 
the executive Powers to exert ' themſelves. 
Otherwiſe the Will of Man were not a,noble 
rational Appetite, but a blind irrational one. 
For therefore we call it Appetitus Rationalis, 
becauſe it is made to act ſub ducti Rationis. 


However, the Reſolutions of the Under- 
ſtanding, even the moſt ſound: and poſitive 
ones, impoſe no manner of Neceſſity on the 
Will. For even the laſt Di#ate it ſelf, is but 
one of the Prerequiſites to Action, and leaves 
the Will an entire and perfect Dominion over 
its own Act; which it may therefore either 
proceed to exert, or may ſuſpend- and for bear, 
by its own formal Native Liberty. Nay, ex- 
cept only in theſe two. Caſes, viz. when the 
Object under Conſideration is either Uni- 
verſal Good, or the Sapream and Chieteſt 
Good (Bonum in Communi, or Summum Bonum) 
the former of which is the Adequate, and 
the latter the Principal Object of the Will: 
I ſay, in all other Caſes but theſe, where the 
thing propos d is any particular, or ſubor- 
dinate Good, not neceſſarily connected with 
that which is the Supream; our Liberty ex- 
tends here, not only to acting, or not acting, 
but alſo to the exerting of ſpecifically dit- 
. ferent, or contrary Acts; we can chuſe or 
refuſe, chuſe this or the contrary, as well 
as chuſe, or ſuſpend the Act of Choice. And 
this is what the Schoolmen, in their way of 
talking, mean by their Diſtinction of Liber- 
ty, into Libertas Contrarietatis, ſive Specifica- 
* | tion, 
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tionis, & Contradittionis, vel Exercitii. The 
Terms perhaps may ſeem obſcure (as moſt of 
theirs do) but they are juſt; and We all know 
by conſulting our ſelves, that there is ſome- 
thing in our Natures, that has really laid 
a Foundation for the Uſe of them. 

But to proceed, When the Underſtanding, 
well inſtructed. and inform'd of the ſeveral 
Circumſtances of a Caſe, has drawn ſuch Con- 
cluſions from them, as are convenient and 

roper, for us to manage our ſelves by, it 
— then done its Office; and what ought 


next to follow, is a ſutable Compliance of 


the Will and Paſſions. But inſtead of this, the 
Decrees of the Mind are too often ſlighted; 
the Will anſwers by Averſion and ReluQan- 
cy, and prompts. the inferior Powers to fi- 
niſh a Rebellion, begun by its own Obſtina- 
cy. The Underſtanding is made to ſhift and 
alter its Reſolutions, to paſs from-one Sen- 
tence and Opinion to another, till it has 
fix d on ſome one, that will be grateful and 
pleaſing. So that altho it be the eſtabliſn'd 
Law in Human Nature, that the Dictates of 
this Faculty ſhould; ſtill precede the Mo- 
tions of the Will; yet ia ſuch Caſes, the 
. Underſtanding acts its part, as a Guide un- 
der abſolute Command, who muſt lead that 
Way only which is pointed out to him by 
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* it be enquir'd, how it comes about that 
we act after ſo prepoſterous and diſorder- 
ly a Manner ? That the Underſtanding which 


| ſhould govern, comes to be thus govern'd 


and _— upon ? | 

1 anſwer, by the ill Uſe of our Liberty; 
by the undue Encouragements we can give, if 
we pleaſe, to the Brutal Powers, our Paſſions 
and Affections; which were deſign'd to be 
the Servants, and not the Maſters of our 
Reaſon. The Caſe lies here, we can give our 
ſelves more ſcope than we ought to do, in our Re- 
liſh of ſenſible and corporeal Impreſſions. We can 
be more pleas'd and affected with them, than 
we ſhould be; and thereupon, give a greater 
looſe to the Paſſions, than is confiſtent with 
the Rules of that Government we ought to 
keep up in our ſelyes, By this means, the 
Authority of the Mind is weakned, its Taſte 
vitiated and deprav'd; and *tis diſpos'd to a 
tame and eaſy Compliance, with whatever is 
agreeable to the Bent of the ignobler Pow- 
ers. The Conſequence of all is, that by ſuch 
Encroachments as theſe, the Paſſions grow upon us, 
and work themſelves more and more beyond due 
Bounds and Government. They importune, and 
ſollicit againſt the Reſolves of the debilitated 
Mind; and by thaſe'unaccountable tho pow- 


erful Charms, come to make the Underſtan- 


" Wing 
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ding of a Party with them, and bribe it to 
onounce on their ſide. 
So that tho the Underſtanding, upon due 


Deliberation in the Caſe propos'd, does at 


firſt make a juſt and right Concluſion, Ex. 
Gr. This thing in the preſent Circumſtances ought 
to be done, and the other ſhould be forborn; yet 
by the ſecret Influences of theſe Powers, 
which will recoil againſt the wholeſom Deter- 
minations of right Reaſon, and reverſe them 
too, if not carefully and vigorouſly defended 
it comes to paſs, that the former rational 
Sentence begins to loſe its Authority, comes 
to be more faintly and languidly made, and 
is at laſt entirely drop'd, being exchang'd for 
another, more favourable on the ſide of the 
Paſſions. | 


L K * 


SE C T. XVII. 


ROM what has been ſaid, we may ga- 
ther ſome uſeful Corollaries. 

Coroll. 1. *Tis plain from hence, how Men 
be ſaid to offend againſt Light and Know- 


leap. 

To hate Truth as Truth, that is, purely 
and formally under that Notion, is to be 
fure, impoſſible to any Rational Nature (E- 
ven the Diabolical Nature, is not to be ex- 
cepted in this Caſe; at the Bottom of all 
whoſe Oppoſition to God and Goodneſs, e- 


ternal Falſhood and Deluſion lie) But to hate 
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Truth, as it may be very contrary to a 
Man's particular Intereſts and Affections, is 
not only poſſible, but very eaſy and common. 
And when Men ſuffer ſuch Averſions as theſe, 
to get ground in them, which they ought 


not to ſuffer, and which by a better Uſe of 
their Liberty, they may prevent; when they 


render their Paſſions inſolent and unruly by 
faulty Indulgence, or ſlackning the Reins of 
Government; and ſo debauch their Judg- 
ments into a corrupt and partial Way of 


pronouncing, contrary to all foregoing ſound 


Concluſions made concerning their Duty, 
when their Thoughts were ſerene and cool, 
and Reaſon maintain'd its Authority in their 
Souls: This, I ſay, is ſinning againſt Know- 
ledg to ſome purpoſe. And the Guilt of it 
lies here, that *tis ſo much in a Man's Pow- 
er to take other Meaſures: He can think, he 
can look over and conſult, . the folemn De- 
crees of an enlightned Practical Judgment, re- 
giſtred in his own Breaſt, from whence his 


Duty may be clearly known, whenever the 


Performance of it is diſputed, There is no 

ueſtion, but the Aggravations which attend 
lach Practices, are in ſome certain Caſes, ex- 
ceedingly more heinous than in others; ſo far, 
that according to the Scripture Stile, Men may 
be ſaid to act maliciouſiy, and in a peculiar 
Senſe to fin wilfully, after they have recei- 
ved the Knowledg of the Truth. Howe- 
ver, this is in ſome degree, more or leſs, the 
true State of the Caſe, - with reſpe& to all 
Men, who proceed in any vicious Courſe, 
contrary to the ſober Dictates of their own 


Minds, or to any written or reveal'd Law 
of 
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of God. They are all wilful Sinners againſt 
the Truth. And the Source of all the Miſ- 
chief is from hence, rhar they will berray their 
Underſtandings, to the Inſults and baſe Manage- 
ment of the Inferior Powers. Hence all the 
Contradiction of their Actions to their ſta- 
ted Principles, their continual baffling and 
confuting themſelves, ſaying onę thing and 
doing quite ano tber. 


* . 4" 
idee Meliora, Proboque, 
Deteriora Sequor. 


Things become Good and Evil to them by 
Turns; and what they are forc'd to con- 1 
demn at one time, they find Reaſons to ap- | 
prove and chuſe at another: That is, tho | 
there are no Reaſons in the Nature of the 
thing, yet the managed Judgment muſt make 
Reaſons for the preſent Occaſion ; and when 
its own Deterius is the Melius of the Paſſions, 
| muſt alter its Vote, and pronounce Melius 
t00. N 
Coroll. 2. The Cauſe of all the wrong Steps 
we make in Practice, is Immediately, an errone- 
ous Sentence of the Underſtanding; but Origi- 
nally and Principally, the ill Vſe of Liberty, or 
the Power of the Will. = 
Coroll. 3. From hence appears, the Danger of 
not checking the Violence and Importunity of the 
ſenſnive Powers, in the firſt Aſſaults tending to 
4 Breach of Duty. | 
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SE C T. XVIIL 


F"\ Oroll, 4. The only Method to prevent, or re- 
medy theſe Evils, is an Habit of ſerious 
Thought and Conſider ation. 

Not barely to think, but to dwell upon 
thoſe things, that tend to impreſs the deepeſt 
Senſe of Duty and Danger upon the Mind. 
The Neglect of this, is certainly the moſt fatal 
and pernicious Diſtemper of Mankind ; that 
which creates all their Trouble and Unea- 
ſineſs, brings on all their Danger, and ſome- 
times terminates in abſolute irretrievable Mi- 
ſery in this World, whatever happens in the 
next. : = 
No the Performance of this great Duty, 


is the Joint-Buſineſs of the Underſtandin 


and the Will. To conſider, is a proper A 

of the Underſtanding; but a Man cannot 
conſider, without being willing to do fo. 
I don't ſpeak of occaſional or accidental 
Thought, but of ſolemn Meditations, ſuch 
as the preſent Affair requires. Here, to be 
ſure, the Will is deeply concern'd. A Man 
muſt both purpoſe and deſign it, and be diſ- 
Pos'd and inclin'd to it too. He muſt fee juſt 
Reaſons for doing it; and then ſubmit to thoſe 
Reaſons; that is, chuſe and embrace the 
Work; after which he actually applies to the 
Performance of it. So that the Underſtan- 


nts 
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ſents the Reaſonableneſs, and preſſes the Ne- 
ceſſity of the Duty; but then tis by a good 
Uſe of our Liberty, that we are determin'd 
to the doing of the thing it ſelf, and break 
thro all the Difficulties that lie in our way. 
Now *tis a plain Caſe, that we have a 


that particular Conte 
And if we are pur ſui 
break off, and imme 


as well as how ill a Purpoſe, we may 
_ them if we think fit. 


And therefore, I ſay, ſince by exerting our : 


ſelves as we ought to do, we may bring our 
ſelves to a Habit of ſerious Conſideration 
how juſt and reaſonable a thing is it that we 
ſhould ſet to it, when the Advantages of ſach 
a Practice, as well as the Inconveniences we 
prevent by it, are ſo many and ſo great? For 
Conſideration impreſſes the Arguments to Du- 
ty, and makes them fink deep into the Mind; 
and therefore, by this means, we encreaſe 
the Force, and ſtrengthen the Authority of 
the governing Faculty; which, to be ſure, 
muſt be of vaſt Advantage. Whereas on — 

| other 


other hand, the Neglect of this, diſarms the 
Mind, renders it heedleſs and incantious, 
and fo prepores the way for all thoſe Miſ- 
chiefs, that follow upon its Subjection to the 
baſer and inferior Powers. e bn 
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Y what has been ſaid upon this ſecond 
B Head, it appears, how capable we are, 
uſing our Minds otherwiſe than we ought 
to do, as Rational Beings. If we are not 
capable of Variety of Action, it could not 
be preſs'd upon us, as matter of Duty and 
Obligation, to act after this or that particular 
Manner : But 'tis in our Power to manage 
our felves as we ſhould not do. For God has 
made us free as well as intelligent Crea- 
tures. But I come now to the laſt Head pro- 


pos'd, wiz. 


Thirdly, To ſhew, That tit perfectly agree- 
able, to that original Law or Order, which God 
hat eſtabliſh d in our reaſonable Natures (with 
reſpett to the Operations of our Minds) and to 
the very Deſign of ſuch a Faculty as Underſtan- 
ding is; that we ſhould recerve thoſe things as 
true .and real, for the Proof of which, fac an 
Evidence as that before deſcrib'd, is alledg d. 


SECT. 
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N order to the making out ef this Pro- 
poſition, let us firſt conſider, what our own 
Knowledg and Experience of our ſelves, aſſures 
us to be plain matter of Fatt in this Caſe. 
We-know, that where Proofs of this Na- 
ture, and of theſe Conditions, are offer'd to 
evince the Truth of things to us, we do ac- 
tually receive thoſe things as true, and reſt 
in them as ſuch: And that it is not only by 
Accident, or upon extraordinary Occaſions 
that we do thus, but *tis our ſtated Practice, 
and the Practice of Mankind Univerſally. We 
are conſcious to our ſelves, of ſuch an Ap- 
titude or Diſpoſition to act after this man- 
ner, that we make our ſelves calm and eaſy, 
by yielding and giving way to it, It pro- 
duces ſuch a pleaſing fort of Tranquillity in 
our Minds, as ought to ariſe, and Goes ariſe 


from all ſuch Acts, wherein we conform our 
ſelves duly, to the Impulſes of pure unadul- 


terated Nature. On the.other hand, we feel 
that ſuch Evidence of Truth is not to be 
withſtood without Pain and Remorſe. There 
are ſome Principles within us, which will re- 
coil upon us, when we ſet our ſelves to bat- 
fle it: *Tis ſwimming againſt the Stream, la- 
bouring againſt Biaſs and Conſtitution, the 
ReluQancies of which, ſhew the very Attempt 
to be faulty and injurious. : 
ar- 
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Farther, we re very * that we are 
not taught nor train d up, to this way of uſin 
and exerting of Minds. ""Tis true, that 1 
are taught particular Methods of ſearching 
out, and proving Truth. But we have ne- 
ver any need of being inform'd in the gene- 


ral, that when things are clear, as made out 


by that ſort of Proof which agrees to their 


Nature, we ſhould aſſent to the Truth of 


them; or that we ſhould not doubt, when 
after accurate Searches, we find nothing to 
be a juſt Cauſe of doubting, in the Nature 
of things, abſtracting from all our own No- 


tions and Hypotheſes. No Parent or Tutor 
ever infus d theſe Principles; tho they may 
(and ought to) inculcate and improve them. 
The earlieſt Diſplays of Human Nature, e- 
vidently ſnew, that they are lodg'd within, 
before any of our Inſtructors begin the kind 
Office of our Education 

And for the Proof of all this, I appeal to 
Human Nature and Common Experience, of 
which every Man is a judg: So that the 
Caſe is as eaſy. to be thorowly ſifted and ex- 
amin'd, as any can poſſibly be. Twould be 
a Crime to be ſolicitous about anſwering ſuch 
Perſons, as ſhould bluntly deny what 1 have 


here ſaid, to be matter of Fact. I would be- 


ſtow the ſame Pains upon their Conviction, 
that 1 would in a rational Confutation of 
that Man, who ſhould tell me in good ear- 
neſt, that Ice and Fire are the ſame ſort of 
Bodies; or that tis Dark. Night in that ve- 
ry Place, where my own Eyes and thoſe of 
all other Men upon the Spot, ſee the Sun 
in his Meridian Luſtre. A 
Tee 
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The Reſult of the Argument therefore is 


this: Since (by what has been ſaid here) it 


appears, that there is a Diſpoſition in Human 
Nature to act after this manner; ſuch as does 
not, nor cannot proceed from Inſtruction and 
Education, but is moſt certainly inbred and 
congenial with it: Alſo ſince (by what was 
ſhewn before) it muſt of Neceſſity be grant- 
ed, that there is ſome certain Law or Order 
eſtabliſh'd in the reaſonable Nature of Man, 
which ſhould diſpoſe him to uſe and exert 
his Mind, after a manner becoming an intel- 
ligent Creature, upon proper Motives and In- 
ducements: It follows, That to aft after this 
manner, that is, to yield the Aſent of our Un- 
derſtandings to ſuch Evidence of Truth, is 
plainly to act in Conformity to the Tenor of that 
Law. ' 03 ein HE eins. <; 
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Secondly, T muſt needs be our wiſe Creator 
Purpoſe and Intent, in'endowing us 
with ſuch a Power as Underſtanding, that we 
ſhould aſſent to thoſe things as true, which are 
recommended to our Belief, by an Evidence of 
this Nature. And that we may be the more 
thorowly appriz'd of the Truth of this, let us 
trace this matter from 'the very Original, 
*'Tis plain, That we have a Power, by which 
we are enabled to believe, or aſſent to ſome Pro- 


doſitions, as true. 
* K And 
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And as'tis certain, that the infinitely wiſe 
Author of our Beings, would not give this or 
any other Principle or Power fir nothing ; 
that is, not intending it ſhould ever be ex- 
erted or brought to act: ſo tis as certain, 
he could never deſign, that it ſhould be 
brought into act by nothing; or that it ſhould 
exert it {elf arbitrarily, and fortuitouſly, or 
out of 2 Spontaneity, without the Influ- 
ence o 


ſome preceding Motives, to rouze 


and excite it thereto. For otherwiſe, a ra- 
tional Creature, would be a mere whimſi- 
cal unaceountable fort of Automaton. That 
which we call the beſt Workmanſhip of God 


Almighty, in-the viſible Creation, would be 


fram'd with infinitely leſs Prudence and Skill, 
than the meaneſt Pieces of Art here amongſt 
our ſelves, which are made to obſerve ele- 
gant Order, and to act from fixed Laws and 
Principles. n EE, 
Since then 'tis neceſſary, that ſome ſort of 
Motives or Reaſons, ſhould always lead on 
the Operatians of this Power of believing, or 


aſſenting to things as true; the next Queſ- 


tion is, of what Kind and Nature they ought 
to be? What ought to de the exciting Prin- 
ciple to ſuch a fort of Action, as that which we 
call Belief? It cannot be Obſeurity and Con- 
fuſion in the Things or Propoſitions we con- 
ſider; or Doubt and Uncertainty in our o-] 
Minds. It could never be deſign'd, that theſe 
ſhould be the Foundations of our Belief and 
Aſſent. For this caſts ſtill a more heinous 
Reflection, upon the infinite perfections of 
God, to imagine him to have made Man fo 


aukward and perverſe a Creature; a thing 2 
0 
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ſo crooked and contrary Diſpoſition, that Ob- 
ſcurity ſhould excite his Faculties, and Un- 
certainty it ſelf ſhould determine him to 


And therefore, it muſt needs be his Pur- 

ſe and Intent (ſince we cannot doubt but 
be has fram'd our Natures with the moſt ex- 
at Wiſdom and Counſel) that we- ſhould exert 
this Power upon ſuch Motives or Conſiderations, 
as ſhould ſet matters in 4 fair and clear Light 
before us, and be ſufficient to prevent all ratio- 
nal Doubt and Uncertainty about them. Not 
only, that confus'd precarious Evidence ſhould 
not procure the Aſſent of our Minds; but al- 


ſo that all Evidence of a contrary Nature, 


ſhould do it. For ſince the plain Uſe of 
that Faculty, we call Underſtanding, is to 
ſubſcribe and aſſent to Truth; it would be as 
monſtrous and irregular, to ſuppoſe the Au- 
thor of Nature had ſo fram'd it, that bright 
and unexceptionable Repreſentations of Truth 
ſhould not excite it to yield that Aſſent; as 
it would be to imagine, that he had made 
Darkneſs natural to it, and fitted it to be 
wrought on, only by the Motives of Intri- 
cacy and Confuſion. But now, we are un- 
der an abſolute Neceſſity of receiving many 
things as true and real, where we can nel- 
ther have the Teſtimony of Senſe nor accu- 
rate Demonſtration, to aſſure us of the Truth 
of thoſe things. We mult believe them, and 
yet cannot have the Proof of them, by either 
of theſe Ways. And therefore it follows, 
That an Evidence of ſuch a Nature, as was before 
deſcrib' d, does lay 4 direct and poſitive Obliga- 
tian upon us, to yield our Aſſent, in all thoſe 

n Caſes, 
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' Caſes, wherein we cannot have ſenſible or demon- 
ſtrative Proof. | 7 


KEC. 


E have hitherto proſecuted the firſt 

Argument, drawn from the Conſti- 
tution of Human Nature, to prove the Ob- 
ligatory Nature of the Evidence before de- 
ſcrib'd; which Argument has this Advantage, 
That there is plain and obvious matter of Fatt 
in our ſclues, to ſupport it. 
And I hope, that which follows, will not 
be without ſome peculiar Advantages like- 
wile. 

Secondly, The diſowning an Evidence. of this 
Nature, has a direct Tendency to take away all 
Moral Certainty, and leaves no room for our Be- 
lief of any thing, but what is either an Object 
of Senſe, or matter of pure Demonſtration. 
And therefore, we are bound not to reje& 
it, but to aſſent to thoſe things as true, for 
the Proof of which, ſuch Evidence is pro- 
pounded to us. I | 

To ſet this Argument in a clear Light, 

two things are to be done. 
- Firſt, To ſnew, That the rejecting of an Evi- 
dence of this Nature, has a direct Tendency to 
take away all Moral Certainty; or to render Mo- 
ral Evidence, from whence that Certainty ariſes, 
wholly uſeleſs and inſignificant in the World. 

Secondly, To ſhew, That Moral Evidence is 
not to be taken away, nor things to be * to 

that 
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that paſs; that ſenſible or demonſtrative Proof 


ſhould be requir d or given, for every thing that 
is to be relied on as Truth amongſt Men. It 
neither can be ſo, nor ought to be ſo: Tis 
neither poſſible or convenient, according to 
the Conſtitution and State of the World we 
From both theſe together, the Reaſon of 
the Conſequence will appear, viz. That there- 
fore an Evidence of this Nature, makes it ftrift- 
ly juſt and rational for us, to yield the Aſſent ef 
our Minas. 


S EC T. XXII. 


HE firſt of theſe Propoſitions, is eaſily 
made out. For there 15 no more neceſſary, 

in order to the higheſt Degree of Moral Certain- 
that me can attain to; than an Evidence of 
ſuch Qualifications and Conditions, as I have al- 
ready explain d. Let any one conſider the De- 
{cription given of it, and ſee whether there 
can be any thing farther requir'd, to give us 
a compleat Satisfaction of the Truth of any 
thing, in a Caſe where Demonſtration is wan- 
ting, or our own Eyes are not to be us'd to 
convince us thereof, And after a ſober Exa- 
mination of the matter, I make no queſtion, 
but he will find, that ſuch a Proof is ſuffi- 
cient to give us all the Aſſurance, that we 


can rationally deſire, or really need to have, 


or that the very Nature of ſuch Caſes will 
K 3 allow 
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allow of. Therefore I infer, all ſorts of Evi- 
dence requiſite to produce Moral Certainty, will 
be ſure to fall within the Limits determin'd in 
that Deſcription. 

And therefore, if the Evidence we have 
deſcrib'd, may be rejected in any one Caſe 

ropos'd; by a Parity of Reaſon, all other 
brook of the ſame kind may and muſt be re- 
jected too, if we act conſiſtently with our 
ſelves. For when things are alike, and in 
their own Natures do not allow any Diffe- 
rence to be made; if we make a Difference, 
it muſt be reſolv'd intirely into Humour and 
Self-Will. Therefore upon this Hypotheſis, all 
Moral Evidence and Certainty are at once 
thrown out of the World, and we muſt never be- 
lieve nor depend upon any thing as true, but what 
is fairly demonſtrated to us, or atteſted by our 
Senſes. Now if the groſs Abſurdity and 
Falſhood , if the wretched and intolerable 
Conſequences of ſuch a Suppoſition, be well 
demonſtrated; twill be certain beyond Diſ- 
pute, that we are firmly obliged, to acquieſce in 
an Evidence of the foremention d Characters. 


\ SECT, 
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Come therefore now to ſhe w, 

Secondly, That Moral Evidence is not to 
be talen away; or that Proofs of this Nature, 
are of the utmoſt Conſequence and Importance to 
the World, and carry ſomething along with them, 
which is highly ſatisfattory and convincing to the 
Underſtanding of Mankind. 

And in order to the clearing of this, 1 
ſhall do theſe two things diſtinctly. 

Firſt of all, enquire into the Nature of 
Moral Evidence ; ſee what, and whence the 
Obligation of it ſprings ; how far it may be 
compar'd with Mathematical Evidence, and 
does agree therewith, in producing the very 
ſame Effects on our Minds. 

Secondly, Conſider the Uſefulneſs and Ne- 
ceſſity of theſe ſorts of Proofs in the World, 
and the horrible Conſequences that would 
follow upon the Suppoſition, That Men were 


not to be govern d by them. 
Firſt, 1 ſhall compriſe the Subſtance of 


what 1 have to ſay upon the former of theſe 


Heads, (viz. concerning the Nature of Moral 
Evidence and Certainty) in the following Pro- 
poſitions. 
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| HERE are certain ſlated Laws and 

Rales of Action, which Men, confi. 
der d not only as rational Agents, but as 
Members of Society, as ſtanding in various 


ſorts of Relations, and tied by many Bonas 


one to another, have Univerſally à ſtrict and 
neceſſary Regard to. 


Affection, Inclination, Temper, Endow- 
ments, Intereſt, External Circumſtances, and 
Condition in the World ; are general Mo- 
tives which fail not to influence Mankind, 
to act in their ſeveral Places, after this or 
that manner, upon proper Occaſions, as they 
have Power and Opportunity. | 

That theſe tuings are ſo in Fact, we are 
aſſur'd by all our Knowledg and Experience 
of the World. *Tis as plain, that Men are 
acted and influenc'd by theſe Principles in all 


their Converſation and Affairs, as that they 


exiſt, or move, or do any thing here. 
Why ſuch Principles as theſe (which I have 
mention'd) ſhould be eſtabliſh'd, as the grand 
Springs of Motion in the Rational World; 
why Men ſhould be prompted to act and 
move by theſe, and not by others of ano- 
ther Nature: This is to be reſolv'd entire- 
ly into the wiſe and ſovereign Diſpoſals of 
| our 
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our great Creator. He knew perfectly well, 
how to adapt the World and Human Na- 
ture to each other, after the beſt and fitteſt 
manner. He knew how to eſtabliſh Laws for 
Men to proceed by, that their acting in ſuch 
or ſuch a ſort, ſhould be the moſt beautiful 
for Creatures of their Frame and Make, in 
ſuch a State, and under ſuch Circumſtances, 
as he deſign'd to place them here. 
Whatſoever we are ſure is true in Fact, 
with reſpe& to the general Laws and Con- 
ſtitution of the World, we may be certain 


was moſt wiſely conſulted, and determin'd. 


And conſequently, that theſe Laws and Prin- 
ciples we ſpeak of (which do obtain in Fact) 
are the fitteſt and moſt ſutable, to the Na- 
ture and Circumſtances of Mankind, in the 
preſent State. 

But I muſt add; 7: was neceſſary, that ſome 
certain Laws and Principles of Attion or other, 
ſhould be eſtabliſh'd in the rational World, as 
well as in that of Matter. 

And that, when theſe were once exactly 
adjuſted by infinite Wiſdom and Prudence to 
Human Nature, in all its Relations and Ca- 
pacities in the preſent Life; it was requi- 
ſite they ſhould always be maintain'd, and 
ſhould ſtatedly influence Men throughout their 
whole Practice, when they act as reaſonable 
and ſociable Creatures, 

For a World of intelligent Creatures, acting 


from no ſtated Laws and Principles, would - 
have been as poor an Argument of Wiſdom 


and Counſel, as a rough ill-ſhapen Lump of 
Matter, or a vaſt Syſtem of Bodies tumbling 


about each other, in the utmoſt Hurry and - 
Con- 


* 
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Confuſion, inſtead of a beautiful and well. 
order'd Fabrick. * 

Nor is the Honour of the wiſe, great and 
good Governor of the Univerſe, a jot leſs 
concern'd in preſerving and keeping up a ge- 
neral Order and Decorum amongſt reaſon- 
able Beings; than in preſerving Method and 
Regularity in the Works of Nature, or in 
appointing them at firſt. And therefore, what 
Motives and Principles of Action, he in his 
infinite 9 1 2 for uu to 
proceed by, ought to anding and laſtin 
ones: So that they ſhould not be moved — 
certainly and precariouſly, ſometimes by one 
ſet of Principles, and at other times by thoſe 
directly contrary, or which have no manner of 
Affinity or Relation to them; but always from 
the ſame general Grounds and Reaſons, and 
for the Eme general Ends and Purpoſes; 
whatever different Appearances, the Actions 
of different Men may ſeem to make in the 
World. This is like the Diſpoſal and Con- 
trivance, of an infinitely knowing and pru- 
dent Being. Whereas, the other way of pro- 
ceeding, would repreſent him as a Being void 
of Counſel and Penetration, and make as if 
he had ſet the World together as well as he 
could ; tho not well enough, to demonſtrate 
the high and glorious Perfections of his own 
Nature. 
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virtue of theſe Laws, .ſo conſtant 
and e ful cheats 76 75 — 
onable World, it follows, that ſuch and ſuch 
things will of Courſe be brought to paſs ; 
and on the contrary, that others as certain- 
ly will not. 


We deduce the Certainty of Phyſical E- 
vents and Appearances, from thoſe fix*d and 
eſtabliſh'd Laws of the Natural World, by 
the means of which they are to be brought 
about, and which muſt be ſuſpended or vio- 
lated, if they are not brought about. And 
tho the Author of Nature, who has eſta- 
bliſn'd theſe Laws, can with infinite Eaſe 
whenever he pleaſes, put a ſtop to them, 
and turn things out of their ordinary Courſe; 
and moreover, tho we cannot demonſtrate, 
or by any other ſound Proof aſſure our ſelves, 
that theſe Appearances ſhall proceed and go 
on for the time to come, after the ſame 
manner as they have done for the time paſt; 
Yet ſince we know of no Reaſons, to induce 
us to believe that things will be put, out of 
their uſual Order; we expect and depend up- 
on them as certain. Accordingly, when we 
ſee the Sun ſet at Night, we aſſure our ſelves 
without Demonſtration, that he will riſe a- 

gain 
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ain the next Morning. We make no doubt, 

ut Vapours will aſcend up into the Atmo- 
ſphere, that Rains and Dews will fall, that 
Vegetation will go on, that the ſeveral Sea- 
ſons of the Year will regularly ſucceed one 
another; tho he that firſt impreſs'd, and 
therefore continually preſerves all theſe Mo- 
tions (by which our World is maintain'd in 
this happy Order) can with a word ſpeak. ' 
ing, make all ceaſe again, and we are at no 
time Mathematically certain that he will not 

do ſo. 
No if we are rationally, tho not demon- 
ſtratively ſure, of theſe Events in Nature, 
upon the account of the eſtabliſh'd Laws on 
which they depend; we may be rationally, 
tho not demonſtratively ſure, of ſuch or ſuch 
Events in the Moral or Rational World, up- 
on the ſcore of the ſtated Laws, on which 
they depend, and by virtue of which they 
are to be brought to pals. I! 

Upon what pretence can I think or ima- 
gine, that Men will negle& purſuing what 
they believe to be their true and real Inte- 
reſt, in ſuch Caſes where they muſt ſee and 
know, that their Intereſt 1s nearly concern'd ? 
Why ſhould I believe, that they will lay a- 
fide all the common Paſſions and Inclinations 
of Human Nature, and take Meaſures quite 
contrary to thoſe, which Mankind always 
proceed by in the like Caſes? If 1 find mat- 
ters to be ſo, that here are all the proper 
Inducements, that uſe to ſtir and engage Men 
to act after this or that manner, and never 
fail to produce the Effect; I muſt ſuppoſe af- 


ter a very arbitrary and precarious manner, 
it 
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if 1 ſuppoſe them to forget, what is ſo much 
rooted in Human Nature, and is ſo conſo- 
mnt to all the Laws and Modes of Human 
Action; by going out of the common Road, 
and acting juſt the Reverſe of what Men or- 
dinarily do. Nor do Men ever do thus, 
while they keep in their right Minds; un- 
leſs they have ſome ſuperior predominant 
Reaſons for ſo doing. And in that Caſe, to 
ſacrifice a leſs Intereſt, for what they really 
believe to be a greater, is ſtill acting by the 
fame general Law, that always did, and ever 
will govern Mankind. To go contrary to 
Temper, Inclination, and all the apparent 
Obligations of worldly Circumſtances, upon 
weighty and valuable Conſiderations of ano- 
ther Nature; is only changing a Man's Mo- 
tives and Inducements, and proceeding upon 
the ſame common Principles as before. 

But where I find no Appearance of any 
ſuch Reaſons, as ſhould ſuſpend or alter the 
uſual Courſe of Mens Actions; I have as juſt 
ground to expect that the ſame Effects will 
come to paſs, which always do in the like 
Caſes; as to believe, that Night and Day, 
Summer and Winter, will come on in their 
wonted Order, when 1 ſee no ill Symptoms 
in Nature, that threaten the contrary. 


Coroll. Hence may be underſtood, the Nature 
and true Origin, of what we call Moral Cer- 
tainty and Impoſſibility. 


When I find matters to be fo. with re- 
ſpect to any Caſe propos'd, that ſome groſs 
Abſurdities or Inconſiſtences, ſome plain and 

mant- 


4 
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manifeſt Contradiction to theſe eſtabliſh'd 
Laws of the World, muſt. neceſſarily be in- 
voliv'd, if ſuch and ſuch Effects do or do not 
come to paſs amongſt Men: I am then m. 
rally certain, that they will not or will come 
to paſs; being -aſlur'd that the ſtanding Laws 
of the World, do prohibit ſuch Repugnan- 
ces or Contradictions, and therefore are a 
ſufficient Guard to fecure me in my Belief, 
that things will work, according to the rati- 
onal Concluſions 1 have drawn concerning 
them. And upon the fame ſcore, we juſtly 
and properly uſe the Term Impeſſibility in 
theſe: Caſes; not meaning a fimple abſolute 
Impoſſibility, no more than a ſimple abſo- 
late Certainty : But ex Hyporbeſi, upon Sup- 
poſition that Men are influenc'd, in their Ac- 
tions, by the fame Principles and Motives, 
which never fail to govern them, where 
plain and extraordinary Reaſons for their do- 

| ing otherwiſe, do not inter poſe. And this 
| is the very ſame fort of Impoſſibility in the 
Rational World, with that which we call 
al, in the World of Nature. The one 
is as ſtrict and proper as the other, with re- 
ſpect to the Laws on which it depends. And 
therefore, for Example, ſpeaking of ſome 
extraordinary great and. publick Event, we 
make no ſcruple to ſay, "ts impoſſible that the 

lit Memory of it ſhould be totally loft: Or that an 
10 | Impeſt ure, wherein a whole Nation, or many Na- 
1 | tions are concern'd, ſhould be carried on fucoeſſ- 
1 fully in the Face of Thouſands of the moſt inve- 
terate Enemies, who have Policy, Sagacity, Pow- 
er and Opportumity, to do all things, that can be 
imagin d neceſſary for the Diſcovery of it. Or 


that 
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| of their Adverſeries, which is fundamentally de- 
ſtruftive of theirs ;, ſhould yet negleft to do this, 
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that a Party or Society of Men, baving all Ad- 
vantages in their Hands, to eſtabliſh their own 
moſt valued Intereſt, and (without any Danger or 
Prejudice to themſelves) effeftually to ruin that 


and make way for the others to over-top and cru 
them. Theſe things are impoſſible, Not that 
they involve any of Phyſical Con- 
tradiction; but. Political Conſiderations, works 
ing on the Tempers and Paſſions of Men, will 
make them act otherwiſe. Common Intereſt, 
is Political _ And Political or Civil 
Good, bears the ſame Proportion to Society 
that Natural Good does to an Individual. 
Nor is it a jot leſs abſurd, to imagine a 
Community or Body of Men, thus acting a- 
gainſt (or not acting for) their darling Inte- 
reſt, when *tis in their Power to do ſo; than 
to ſuppoſe a Man as an Animal, or a Rati- 
onal Agent, ſhunning the Good, and embra- 
cing the Evil, which relates to him in either 
of thoſe Capacities. 5 


PROP. 
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» 


p RO P. III. 


N ſome Caſes, where there is only Hu- 
man” Teſtimony" alledg d to evince the 
Tuth of things; thoſe univerſal Laws of 
the World before mention'd, may be ſo far 
concern d, and from the very Natare of the 
Caſe, it may be neceſſary to have ſo great 
4 regard to them; that we' may have full 
Security of the Truth and Reality of thoſe 
things, as made out to us by Human Teſti- 
mony alone, without any other Proof. 


SET 
* — 
* 


_ Teſtimony is undoubtedly a neceſſary Arti- 
cle, in the Buſineſs of Moral Evidence; but 
we conclude wrong, when we make it to be 
the whole of that Evidence, or that which 
gives it its main Force and Strength. To 
ſtate the matter fairly; Teſtimony, in its 
regard to Moral Evidence, is as one Propo- 
ſition towards a Syllogiſm, which requires 
two, either expreſs or imply'd, 1a order to 
the making of a Concluſion. | 
do not affirm this, of every trifling in- 
conſiderable Caſe that happens in the World; 
but I do of Multitudes that frequently oc- 
cur in Fact, and of others, whole Circum- 
ſtances may be ſimilar to theſe. 


Now 
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Now here 1 ſay, that to compleat a Proof 
of this kind, and do the Argument that juſ- 
tice, which (in the Nature of things) ought 
to be done it; beſides bare Authority or 
Teſtimony, we are to argue upon Human 
Nature, and the Laws which Mankind ob- 
ſerve, -in their ſeveral Relations and Obli- 

ations to each other. | 

So that theſe ſort of Proofs,” to repreſent 
them as they ought to be, do indeed run af- 
ter this manner : Ex, Gr. If in this Caſe pro- 
poi'd, Circumſtances be really thus and thus; 
then this or that Effect will certainly follow —— 

B 1 Circumſtances are really 2 — There- 
ore, &. , Abi i. | 
, In this Argument, the Sequel of the Ma- 
jor Propoſition, is grounded upon the afore- 
ſaid general Principles. For becauſe I know 
the Diſpoſitions and Tendencies of Human 
Nature, and what the ſtated Practice and 
Methods of Procedure amongſt Mankind are; 
therefore I know, that ſuch and ſuch Effects 
will follow regularly, upon certaia Suppoſi- 
tions made. 

The Minor Propoſition, I take as Teſti- 
mony z I am certified by another Perſon, that 
Circumſtances are really ſo and fo. 

Now tho the Trath of my Concluſion, de- 
pends partly upon the Truth of this Propo- 
ſition, and I cannot aſſure my ſelf of the one, 
without I am perfectly ſatisfied of the other; 
yet the Caſe may be ſo, that I may have ſuch 
a Degree of Security, of the Truth of my 
Minor Propoſition, as to be free from the 
leaſt imaginable Doubt of the Truth of my 

L Conclu- 
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Concluſion; and that upor ſuch Principles, 
as are abſolutely unexceptidnable. | 
| For beſides the Honour and known Vera- 
mi city of the Perſon teſtifying, ' ſuch Circum- 
117.4 ſtances as theſe,” may al ſo concur. There may 
i be an utter Jmpoſſibiliry of any manner of 
| 


Advantage,” redounding to this Perſon, by 
impoſing a Falſhood on me: 80 that I can 
be ſure, he could have no kind of Motive 
16 or Temptation, to incline kim to act fo frau- 
. dulent and diſhoneſt a Part. Again, Matters 
0 may be ſo, that the Cheat muſt infallibly be 
diſcover d, by ſome other Methods quickly 
after, incaſe he ſhould abuſe me, by a falſe 
Repreſentation of things at preſent. I can- 
not perhaps, be long without knowing the 
Right of the matter, whether this Perſon tells 
it me or no; and if he does not, he draws 
(it may be) a thouſand Cenſures aud Re- 
Proaches upon himſelf, and makes himſelf 
odious and contemptible to all Mankind, that 
have any Knowledge of him. Now where 
the Cafe is fuch, that rcheſe (and it may be, 
other weighty and convincing) Circumſtances 
do platnly concur ; tho T'ground one of the 
Propoſitions of my Syloglim, upon Human 
Teſtimony, yet I am at no Uncertainty at 
all, about the Truth of my Concluſion. 
For I know, that all Men are influenced 
in their Actions by ſome Motives or other. 
And I know, that they naturally abhor 
ſuch Effects as Batred, Shame and Contempt, 
from the reſt of their Fellow- Creatures. And 
therefore, when matters are brought to that 
paſs, that I muſt either contradict theſe plain 
Notions, and proceed upon ſuch as are the 
very 
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very Reverſe of them; or elſe receive a Teſ- , 
timony that is alledg'd, as. what gives me a 
true and ſincere Account of things: I am 
then determin'd to admit that Teſtimony as 
true; and 1 forfeit all Pretenſions to right 
Reaſon, and even to common Senſe and Un- 
derſtanding, if I do not. 


- 


Coroll. *Tis N that we are ob- 
ged to conſider thing more in many Caſes 

Teſtimony, than the bare Word and 2 of 
bim, who delivers that Teſtimony. 


Becauſe (by the very Circumſtances of the 
thing) we may be oblig'd to conſider, the 
Authority of the Speaker or Writer, in 
conjunction with all thoſe Reaſons, founded 
upon the general Laws of the World, by 
which we may argue our ſelves into a juſt 
Aſſurance, of the Truth of what is thus re- 
ported to us. 


— 


—— 


PROP. IV. 


TRICT and perfect Demonſtration, 
proceeds from ſuch Premiſſes (and ſuch 

only). 4s are true, firſt, immediate, more 

2 prior to, and Cauſes of the Canclu- 

don. | | 


By this I mean, what we commonly call 
the Demonſtratio, T8 mo or Propter quid 
2 in 
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in which we always argue from a proper 
immediate Cauſe, either Intrinſecal to the 
Subject, as Matter, Form, or ſome prede- 
monſtrated Affection; or elſe Extrinſecal to 
it, as an efficient or final Cauſe. | 
The Aſſent we yield to ſuch ſort of Proof, 
or the Knowledg of Concluſions infer'd from 
Premiſſes thus qualified, is firm and certain 
in the higheſt Degree poſſible; and by way 
of Eminence and Diſtinction from all others, 
is call'd Scientia. To know, in this Senſe, is 
clearly to underſtand the Cauſe for which a 
thing is; that it is the Cauſe of that thing, 


and that it cannot be otherwiſe. ' So that in 


ſuch Caſes as theſe, the Certainty we arrive 
at, concerning the Truth of things, is not 
only Indubitable, but Infallible too; not ſim- 
ply and abſolutely Infallible, for the Divine 
Knowledg only is ſuch, but Conditionally, 
or upon Suppoſition, that our Faculties are 


not miſled or deceiv'd. 


As for the other ſort of Demonſtration, vis. 
the om, or Cuod ſit, here the Terminus Medius, 
inſtead of being an immediate neareſt Cauſe, 
is either a remote one, or ſome neceſſary 
Effect. And therefore, it being impoſſible, 
that the Premiſles in this kind of Demonſtra- 
tion, ſhould come up to the Conditions of 
the former; it is ſomewhat leſs advantage- 
ous, and in the Order of things, to be rec- 
kon'd of an inferior and more imperte3 
Kind. 

However, a Demonſtration of this nature, 
may give us all the Aſſurance of the Truth of 

things 
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things, that the oi” 6m it ſelf does or can do; 
and our Concluſions here, are in ſome ſenſe 
Scienrifical as well as.there. The Difference 
is, that the former ſhews us the prime Cau- 
ſes and Reaſons of things, and that they 
muſt neceſſarily be ſo as we know them to 
be; but the latter — aſſure us, that they 
are ſo in Reality, either by ſome genuine 
Conſequences of them, or ſomè Cauſes which 
lie at a farther Diſtance. But they are ſuffi- 
cient to extort the Aſſent of the Mind, and 
leave us, as I ſaid, compleatly ſatisfied and 
convinc'd. Of this kind, ate moſtly thoſe 
Demonſtrations, which are uſed in Phyſical, 
Metaphyſical, and ſome Theological Matters. 
Our Demonſtrations, for Example, of the 
Exiſtence of a God, being all of them dm, 
and 4 Poſteriori, as proceeding from the Ef- 
fects. Oſtenſive Mathematical Demonſtrati- 
ons, are all of them of the former ſort, vix. 
g on, or Propter quid. For they proceed 
from predemonſtrated Affections, which run 
up at laſt into plain ſelf-evident Principles 


or Propoſitions, which (for the Dignity and 


Importance of them) the Mathematicians call 
by the Name of Axioms. 


But beſides the direct or oſtenſive Demon- 
ſtration, either H 67 or on, in which the 
Concluſion is evidently and directly infer'd, 
from Premiſles of all, or only ſome of the 
foremention'd Conditions; there is another 
fort, which we call Demonſtratio ducens ad 
Abſurdum vel Impoſſibile : Wherein we argue, 
that the Concluſion infer d from ſuch or ſuch Pre- 

L 3 miſſes, 
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miſſes, muſt needs be true, becauſe the Contra- 
dittory. to it, is apparently Falſe and Abſurd. 
Now tho this be the loweſt of all Demon- 
ſtrations, as not directly and immediately in- 
ferring the thing it ſelf to be prov'd, and 
therefore is not to be choſen, where an oſ- 
tenſive Demonſtration can be had; yet tis 
univerſally allow'd to be ſound and good, and 
accordingly it paſſes current amongſt the Aa- 
thematicians themſelves, who frequently uſe 
it in making out the Truth of many of their 
Propoſitions, and that not only in the mixt 
or concrete Sciences, but alſo in the pure or 
abſtracted ones. And in the Nature of the 
thing it ſelf, this reductio ad abſurdum, is 
good and ſufficient Proof. For we are un- 
der Eternal Obligations to avoid Contradic- 
tions and Abſurdities; and that not only in 
matters capable. of Demonſtration, but thoſe 
of any other Nature alſo. But of this, more 
by and by. 


Coroll. Tis plain therefore, how Moral Proof 
differs, from ſtrict and perfect Demonſtration. 
*Tis impoſlible that the Premiſſes. made uſe of 
in this ſort of Proof, ſhould come up to the 
Conditions, which accurate Demonſtration 
requires, However, 


/ 
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PROP. V. 


Go Pro ofitions admitting only of 
Moral Proof muy be as evident, as 0- 
thers capable of perfect Demonſtration. 


Evidence, I take to be the clear Appea- 
rance of Truth to the Mind, producing a 
ready Aſſent to it as ſuch. So that Evidence 
may always be taken, as proportional to the 
Ovickneſs of the Aſſent; an higher Degree 
of Evidence, producing a more ſadden and 
ſpeedy Effect on the Underſtanding, than a 
lower Degree does. This I believe wilt hard- 
ly be diſputed, 

We know likewiſe, that the Propoſitions 
or Premiſſes in Mathematical Demonſtration, 
derive their Force from ſome others before de- 
monſtrated, and theſe from others; and fo at 
laſt we come up to Axioms, or Firſt Princi- 
ples, for which we have no Demonſtration at 
all: For if we had, then there muſt be o- 
ther Principles, prior to, and more known 
than them; and confequently, they would 
not be firſt Principles, which is contrary to 
the Hyporheſis. In like manner, theſe other 
Principles, are either demonſtrable, or not : 
If they are, then we run on at this rate, 
ad Infinitum If they are not, then we muſt 
neceſſarily ſtop at ſome, that are not capa- 
ble of Demonſtration. 


'E 4, The 
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The like may be ſaid, of Moral Propoſiti- 
ons, and the Principles they are ultimately 
reſolv'd into. 

Now if ſome Moral Principles may be as 
evident, as ſome of the plaineſt in Mathema. 
ticks, then the firſt or ſecond, &c. Step of 
Genuine Conſequence, deriv'd from the Aa- 
ral Principles, will be as evident, as the firſt 
or ſecond, &. Step of Genuine Conſequence 
derived from the Mathematical. For the juſt 
Conſequences of equally evident Principles, 
at equal removes from thoſe Principles them- 
ſelves, muſt needs be equally evident. 

But ſome Moral Principles, are as evident 
as ſome of the plaineſt in Mathematic li. 
Therefore the Propoſitians may be ſo too. 
For inſtance, That Society could not be main- 


tain'd in the World, without a mutual Truſt of 


one Man in another, is as evident, as this 
Axiom in Geometry; That if equal things, be 
added to, or ſubſtracted from equals, the Sums 
or Remainders will be equal. For let them both 


be propos'd to any Perſon, capable of un- 


derſtanding the Terms on both ſides 3 and 
he ſhall as ſpeedily aſſent to the former as 
the latter, . 

If we were to judg by Numbers, more Per- 
ſons would admit the former for a Truth 
without Difficulty, than would the latter. 
Thoſe that have no Notion of Sums and 
Remainders, would readily grant you, that 


the World muſt fall in pieces, if Men could 


not truſt one another. 

Qcular Demonſtration, is full as plain on one 
ſide as the other. A Man may as well ſee, 
that People converſe and deal together in the 
ä YR World, 
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i- World, upon this Principle; as he may ſee, 
y that when ſix Inches are taken off on each 
| fide, from two Lines of twelve Inches a 
1s piece, there will be fix Inches remaining in 
= each Line. | | 
f ' Farther, tho the one be an abſolute ab- 
[= ſftrafted Verity, a Principle of Eternal Truth; 
ſt and the other of a mixt and concrete Na- 
e ture, relating to the Frame and Conſtitution 
ſt of the World; yet theſe Conſiderations are 
55 in their own Natures, foreign to the matter 
1- of Evidence, and have no direct Tendency- 
to render it either greater or leſs. Tho 
it by accident, Application to matter and ſen- 
. ſible things, may contribute to the Encreaſe 


of Evidence, and remove ſome Difficulties, 
which a total Abſtraction from Matter may 
leave the Mind involv'd in. However, we 
know, that many Principles in Concrete Ma- 
thematicks, axe fully as evident to us, as o- 
thers in the pure abſtracted Parts; and that 
is ſufficient to bear me out in aſſerting, that 
unleſs ſome other particular Reaſon can be aſ- 
ſiugn'd, the Moral Principle is not therefore leſs 
evident than the Geometrical one (before men- 
tion'd) becauſe the former is a mixt, and the 
latter a ſimple abſtratted Verity. 


th The Compariſon made in this Example, 
r. may be made in like manner in various o- 
1d thers. So that the preſeat Propoſition, I 
at hope is ſufficiently clear. | 


Id | 

Coroll. Therefore it may be as abſurd, to de- 
ne ny ſome Propoſitions, which admit only of Moral 
Ee, Proof, as to deny others capable of ſtrick Geome- 
he trical Demonſtratiqn. | 


For 
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For Abſurdity is heightned in proportion 
to the Evidence of the Propoſition denied. 
So that if two Propoſitions of an equal E- 
vidence, tho of a different Nature, are pro- 

gd; the Abſurdities of denying them will 
be equal. And ſince ſome Moral Propoſiti- 
ons may be equally evident with ſome Geo- 


metrical ones, *twill be as abſurd to deny the 


former as the latter. Becauſe I ſay, tis the 
Evidence or Plainneſs of Propoſitions, and not 
the Subject Matter, which makes it abſurd 
to deny them. wt ry 1 


Schol. It will not follow from this propoſi- | 


tion, That we may have the ſame infallible Cer- 
tainty, of the Truth of Moral Propoſitions, that 
we have of thoſe. in Mathematicks. Two Pro- 


poſitions may be equally evident, that is, The 


Underſtanding may yield the ſame Degree of 
quick and eaſy Aſſent to the Truth of them; and 


yet being infer'd from Premiſſes of a very different 


Nature, the Certainty we have of them both, 


may not be the ſame, but very much different. 


In accurate Demonſtration, the Premiſſes are 
of ſuch a Nature, as to make us infallibly 
certain of the Concluſion. In ſome Moral 


Proofs, the Premiſſes are of ſuch a Nature, as 


to render us indubit abiy certain of the Con- 
cluſion; that is, we can acquieſce (without any 
rational Doubt or e) in the Truth of it, 


tho we dont infer it to our ſelves after that ſtriit 
and very exact Way, in which we infer a Ma- 
thematical ane. So that equal Evidence, or 
the equally ready Appearance of two Propo- 
ſitions of different kinds (and therefore in- 
ferr'd from Principles of a different Nature) 

will 


1 rr . * 


rr 
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will never conclude the ſame Modus of Cer- 
tainty, in thoſe Propoſitions. 


* 
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PROP. V. 


S in Geometrical Reaſonings, Truths 
are many times infer d, by the indi- 
ret Method f Demonſtration, or Deducti- 
on to Impoſſibility ; ſo the ſame ſort of Ar- 
gumentation takes place, in matters only ca- 
fable of Moral Proof; where by fair Chains 
of Conſequence, groſs and palpable Abſurdi- 

uf Reſult, of ſuch and ſuch 


ties, are the 
Hypotheſes laid down. 


I ſhall not need to ſubjoin' any particular 
Proof of this Propoſition; the Reaſon of 
which is ſo plain, from what has been ſhewn 
already at PROP. I. and II. 

All that 1 ſhall obſerve, is, That there wi 
be a Proof of it, I hope, ſufficiently convincing, 
in the Third Part of this Diſcourſe , where we 
ſhall have an occaſion to purſue in a pretty cloſe 
Manner, ſome Enquiries, relating to the Books 

which contain the Chriſtian Revelation. 


PROP. 


« 
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- PROP. VI. 


of the Moral Kind, is much more to 
ided, than the Jain into *; Incon- 
venience, r upon the Denial of Phy- 
ſical or Mathematical Propoſitions, 


\ Reduction to Abſardity, in ſome Proofs 
4U0 


There's no doubt to be made, but a grea- 
ter Inconvenience is more carefully to be a- 
voided by us at any time, than a leſs. And 
we muſt needs allow, that to. be a greater 
Inconvenience, according to the real Nature 
of things, in which a Man is oblig'd to ſtand 
by. Conſequences, which taken in their full 
Extent, involve the moſt Intricacy and Diſ- 
advantage. as | 

And thoſe Conſequences, are certainly the 
moſt wretched and perplex d, which do not 
only affect the Perſon himſelf, who is forc'd 
to ſtand by them; but have alſo a Tenden- 
cy, to publick Miſchief and Diſorder. He 
that obſtinately perſiſts in an Aſſertion, which 
will at laſt end in this Concluſion, that he 
has no Senſe; is not driven to ſuch Extremi- 
ties, as he, who gives his Adverſary ſcope to 
conclude, that he has neither Senſe, nor Prin- 
ciples, that render him fit for Human Conver- 
lation. 


The 
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The Character of a Fool, added to that 
of an Enemy to the Intereſts of Mankind, 
is intrinſecally worſe, than an Imputation of 
bare Folly, or want of Underſtanding. 
Now the Caſe lies here. Tho the Denial 
of Phyſical or Mathematical Theorems, leads 
to ſome Concluſions, the ſtanding by which, 
ſnews a Man to be invincibly Obſtinate or 
Stupid; yet all the ill Conſequences of this, 
terminate in himſelf, and ſpread no farther: 
He gets an ill Name by it; but the Publick 
is never the worſe for any particular Man's 
being, or making himſelf a Fool. 
On the other hand, there is all this and 
more, conſequent upon the Denial of ſome 
Moral Arguments. They may be reſolved 
into Principles, as evidently true as any 
Axioms in Geometry. Therefore there is e- 


qual Folly and Impertinency, in the Denial 


of them. And then, becauſe they relate to the 
Actions and Affairs of Mankind; the Conſe- 
quences may be ſuch, as to deſtroy the Peace 
and Order of the whole World, if Men ſnould 
generally proceed after the ſame manner. So 
that there is no room, for any rational Diſ- 
pute, on which ſide the worſt and moſt per- 
plex d Abſurdities lie. However, if we were 
to abate this Article of equal Folly and Stu- 


pidity; yef the other of the Conſequences, 


would ſtill vaſtly preponderate. 

For I would fain know, which of theſe 
two, a Man ſhould moſt rationally ſcruple 
To be cramp d and puxzl d in a Point of pure 
Theory; or to. be forc'd upon plain and open 
Contradictions, to all the Laws of Society, and 


Human Nature it ſelf * Certainly, - Inconve- 
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niences of ſuch a kind; as affect Life and 
common Practice (tho they ſhonld not be ſo 


extreamly groſs and ridiculous as ſome others 
may be) are yet in the Nature of the thing, 


and in the Judgment of all wiſe Men, far 


more to be avoided, than thofe which relate 
to mere Speculation, and only reduce the Un- 
r. Vr to 2 Diſtreſs.” 03 1 

--Coroll.-1. 77 therefore. a Propoſ tion, in Phy- 
ſicks or Mathematicks, be univerſally allem d to 
be fairly prov'd ; when the Contraditt ſi- 
9 pri plainly appears to be ab fur * a 
fortiori, when 4 Moral Propoſerion is denied, and 
the” Contradittory thereto,” appears plainly to in- 
uobve Abſurdities of that. worſt fort; the Proof 
of that Propoſition ſhould af barge; to be 
71 and er | 


Coroll. 2. And As theſp Perſons att a 
moſt ridiculous Part, who ſernple running upon 
Inconweniences' in 4 Point of Science, and will 
venture upon the greſſeſt Abſurdities that can be, 
by an ere Denial m Moval ah as od 


For the better underſtanding the -Scope 
of the two following Propoſitions, I would 
premiſe, That there are two diftinct things 
ta be conſider d, with reſpect to the lass or 
Reſult of Demonſt ration 

One is, The bare evincing, or making out #the 
Truth of ſuph or ſuch a thing, which was propos d 
te he clear d on made out thereby. The other 
is, The Satisfaltion ar Aoquieſcency' of the Mind 
in the, Demon ſtratiom offer d to ite By which 
means it comes to paſs, that the Mind not 

i only 
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only ſubſcribes to the Truth of the Demon- 
ſtration, and allows it to be ſound and good; 
but does it alſo, with a 3 
and finds. it ſelf wonderful eaſy, and free 
from all Scruples in ſo. doing. 


This premis'd, I ſay in the next Place, 


PROP. VIII. 


0M E Moral Proofs go as far, in e. 
vincing the Truth of things to as, as 
ſome ſort of Demonſtration can poſſibly do. 


The Premiſſes in ſome Moral Proofs, may 
have ſuch Conditions, as may be ſufficient to 
produce a full Conviction in our Minds, that 
ſuch and ſuch things are actually matter of Fatt. 

But the Demonſtratio d, or quad ſit, does 
only prove, that things are really ſe or ſo. 

| Therefore, as to the Point of evincing 
Truth, ſome Moral Proofs may go as far as 
juſt Demonſtration, | 


Caroll. 1. Therefore we ought not to diſ- 
credit Moral Evidence, upon any ſuch Ac- 
count as this, viz. That it does not ſhem us 
from immediate Cauſes, why things muſt needs be 
ſo and. ſo, and cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe. 

For if it be to be rejected upon this Score, 
then all our Demonſtrations a Poſteriori, muſt 
be thrown out of doors too, 


Beſides, 
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_ Beſides, to diſown it for this Reaſon, is 
to quarrel with Moral Evidence, becauſe it is 
not the ſame with rigorous Demonſtration 4 
Priori; which alone, is able to give us ſuch 
5 Aſſurance, as what the Corollary ſpeaks 
of, | | 


Coroll. 2. Moral Proofs go as far, in the way 
of convincing and ſatisfying our Minds, as is for 
the moſt part either Neceſſary, Uſeful, or Poſſible, 
in the Nature of things. 


For there are vaſtly fewer Caſes, in which 
we can demonſtrate 4 Priori; than ſuch in 
which we can proceed the other way, and 
ſhew that things are really thus and thus in 
Fat. And then, *tis likewiſe manifeſt, that 
in moſt Caſes, tis enough with reſpect to all 
the Ends and Purpoſes of our Knowledg, 
that we have undeniable Proof, that things 


are actually and really True. This might 


eaſily be evinc'd beyond all Contradiction, by 


enquiring into the true Ends of the ſeveral 


kinds of Human Knowledg, and ſhewing, 
that ſuch an Aſſurance (as I now ſpeak o 

is in all reſpects ſufficient to anſwer thoſe 
Ends. And therefore, ſince Moral Proofs are 
ſufficient to give us that Aſſurance, they are 
ſafficient to do all, that is either Neceſſary, 


Uſeful, or (for the moſt part) Poſſible to 


be done. 


PROP: 


— 


PROP. 1x. 


HE Aſſent of our Minds, to ſome 

| Moral Concluſions, is attended with 

as little Heſitation, and Doubt of the Truth 

4 them; as that which we give to ſuch 

:onclaſions, as are infer'd a Priori, in the 
moſt ſtrict and rigorous Way. 


There is Plenty of Caſes ready at hand, 
to put this Propoſition oat of all Diſpute. 

Such for Example, are thoſe of innumera- 
ble Places, Things, Perſons, Affairs and Events, 
which we never had, nor cannot poſlibly have, 
any direct perſonal Knowledg of; and yet 
we are as far from calling the Truth-of any 
of them in queſtion, or being at all uneaſy 
upon that account, as we are from ſuſpec- 
ting the Truth of thoſe Concluſions, which 
the Geometricians do in their clear way of 
reaſoning demonſtrate to us. I don't ſay, 
we have the ſame ſort of Certainty in both 
Caſes; or that the Certainties on both ſides, 
are produc'd by the ſame ſort of Principles, 
or after the ſame manner. But I aſſert, char 
we have no more doubt in many Caſes on one 
ſide, than we have in any on the other. 

Mea reſt as well ſatisfied, they expreſs as 
much Aſſurance, they are as little appre- 
henſive of any ill Conſequences, which may 

M 


poſſi- 
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poſſibly follow upon their being deluded in 
ſuch Inſtances as theſe: In ſhort, they ſhew 
by Words, by Practice and Conduct, by Tem- 
per and Reſentment, all the Signs of a per- 
fect Security, that they are right in their 
Truſt and Dependance; that any skilful Aa- 
thematician can do, in his Repoſe upon the 
Truth, of what Euclid and Archimedes ha ve 
prov'd in their Writings | | 
And the Reaſon is plain: For there are ſo 
many abſurd and contradictory things, that 
muſt come to paſs, if a Man be deceiv'd in 
his Belief, in many of theſe common Caſes; 
there muſt have been ſach Confederacies, Con- 
trivances and Deſigns, carried on amongſt 
ſome particular Men, in order to cheat all 
the reſt of Mankind, and ſecure the Deluſi- 
on everlaſtingly from Diſcovery ; that one 
may ſafely fay, ſuch things were impoſſible 
ever to have been brought about; or that 
they could not have come to paſs, unleſs 
the ſtated Courſe of things were alter'd, and 
the Laws by which the World is uſually go- 
vern'd, were entirely aboliſh'd, to make way 
for others of a quite contrary nature. 

Now this ſhocks a Man at the firſt hear- 
ing, The bare Imagination of ſach an ar- 
bitrary and uncertain State of the World 
(made and govern'd by an infinitely wiſe Be- 
ing, and for infinitely wiſe and good Purpo- 
ſes) 5 enough to confound any thoughtful 
Mind. | 

And therefore, I ſay, tho we don't aflure 
our ſelves in theſe Caſes, by the ſame Media, 
that we do in ſtrict Demonſtration ; yet we 
have Reaſon to depend upon the ay of 
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them, with as much compoſure and ſteddi- 

neſs of Mind, as we ſhould do, if they were 
fairly demonſtrated to us: And accordingly, 


'tis matter of Fact, that we do fo, in the 


common Affairs of Life. 


PROP. X. 


KI HERE any ſort of Proof, is a- 
dapted to the Nature of all Caſes, 
which are of one and the ſame kind in ge- 
neral ; we ought to make uſe of, or apply the 
ſame kind of Proof, as well to thoſe parti- 
cular Cafes, which are of the higbeſk and 
greateſt Importance; as to thoſe which are of 
a more trivial and vulgar Natare, 


It is the ſpecifick Difference in the Nature of 


things (which are the Objects of our Know- 
ledg) that neceſſarily produces a proportio- 
nal Difference, in our Methods of provin 

or knowing the Truth of thoſe things. i 
they were all of one kind, we ſhould prove 
Truth in all ſorts of Cafes, by one and the 
lame Way. But as the Properties of things 
differ, ſo of courſe muſt that Order which 
we obſerve, in aſcertaining our ſelves about 
the Truth of them, be various likewiſe. Ge- 
ometrical Truths, are evinc'd by direct Demon- 
{tration a Priori; Phyſical ones, 4 Poſteriori, Or 
by Experiment ; Moral ones, by mm - 
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164 The Nature, &c. Part II. 
the Principles of Human Nature, and the 
Laws of the World. To each * Claſs or 
Species of Truth, its own liar Method 
of Proof does belong. And- all Truths of 
the ſame Claſs, are therefore to be evinc'd, by 
the ſame ſort of Principles, or by the ſame 
general Method of Proceeding. We can't 
have one ſet of Principles, to prove Propoſi- 
tions of greater Moment, and another to 
prove thoſe which are of leſs. For at this 


rate, all Nature muſt be run into Confuſion, 


and the juſt Order and Diſtinction of things, 


be totally ſubverted and taken away. So 


'that let a Propoſition be of what Dignity 
and Conſequence it will, yet if the Matter 


or Subje& of it, be reducible to the ſame 


Head or Claſs, with the Matter or Subject 
of a Propoſition of a ſlighter and more tri- 


vial Nature; 'tis certain, that we are to 


proceed in the Proof of the former, after the 


ſame general manner, and by the fame ſort 


of Principles, that we would proceed to prove 
the other by. a 
From hence therefore if follows, 


Coroll. 1. Moral Evidence is not to be re- 

jected, when "tis alledg'd for the Proof of matter 
of Fatt, even of the greateſt Moment and Conſe- 

quence poſſible, ; ; 
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For all matter of Fact, of which we are 
not aſſur'd by the Teſtimony of Senſe, muſt 
needs be made out to us by Moral Proofs. 


Therefore, ſince all Propoſitions. of the 


ſame kind, are to be evinc'd by Principles of 
the ſame common Nature; it would be infi- 
nitely abſurd, to make the Value and Impor- 
tance of the Subject- matter of. any Propoſi- 
tion, a Reaſon for our diſowning that Mo- 
ral Proof, which is produc'd to make out 


the Truth of it to us. 


Coroll. 2. And therefore, As we uſe our Rea- 
ſon in worldly Affairs, ſo we muſt, in thoſe of our 
Salvation. All the Difference is, that we are to 
argue with more Care, in thoſe Caſes which 
depend upon Moral Evidence, if our Salva- 
tion be concern'd in them; than would be 
neceſſary for us to do, if the Queſtion were 
only about ſome Intereſt or Advantage in the 
preſent World. We muſt conſider the Evi- 
dences which are offer'd to us, with the 
cooleſt Thought, and the utmoſt Sagacity 
we can; reſolving to be neither irrationally 
Obſtinate, nor fondly Credulous and Eaſy; 
but with a juſt and fixed Reſolution of Mind, 
purſue the Enquiry after a fair and rational 
Proof, ſuch as Creatures endow'd with Un- 


derſtanding and Diſcretion ought to expect 


in a matter of great concern. 


And when we have found ſuch Proof as 
this, I ſay, that tho even our Eternal Feli- 
city be concern'd in the Enquiry, we ought 
to yield our Aſſent, with as much Eaſe and 
Security, as we would do, in the moſt fa- 
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7 N ſpeaking of the Doubt 'or Suſpicion 


we have, concerning the Truth of Teſ- 
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miliar Buſineſſes of Human Life. For the Rea- 


ſon of this, I refer to the foregoing Propo- 
ſition. | 
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rimony ; we ought always to aiſting iſh, be- 


teen ſuch 4 e as 'is founded on a 


bare Phyſical bility, that 4 Witneſs may 
impoſe on us in what he teſtifies; and 4 
Saſpicion founded on ſome actual poſitive 
Cauſe, relating to the ill Character or Man- 


ners of that Witneſs, or ſome apparent De- 


felt in the Teſtimony it elf. 25 


Theſe ate two very different Kinds of Suſ- 
picion, aud care ought to be taken not to 
confound them one with another. If a Teſ⸗ 
timony wants any of thoſe Conditions, that 
Reaſon and univerſal Cuſtom have made re- 
quiſite to its Credibility ; if it be obſcure ; if 
it ſeems inconſiſtent with it ſelf; if it be 
contradicted by other Teſtimonies of more 
Value and Authority; if it be deliver'd by a 
Perfon of a doubtful and ſuſpicious Reputa- 


tion, or one who has forfeited all jaſt Pre- 


tenſions to a Share in the Confidence of 
Mankind, by known Forgery, by cb 
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Credulity and Partiality, or intolerable Neg- 
ligence and Careleſneſs in his Enquiries in- 
to Matters, and the Repreſcatations he makes 
of them to other People: In theſe and ſuch 
like Caſes, Suſpicion of a Teſtimony is but 
juit and reaſonable, and all wiſe Men will 
(at leaſt) ſuſpend their Judgments, till the 


matter can be decided by other. Proofs, not 


liable to ſuch Exceptions. 
But when none of all theſe things can be 


alledg'd, with any face of Reaſon or Truth, 


after the moſt exact Scrutiny that can be 


made into all the Circumſtances of a Caſe ; 

then there. remains nothing for a Foundation 
of Suſpicion, but a pure Phyſical Poſſibility of 
Deception: The Nature of which, as alſo 
what regard we ought to have thereunto, 
the following Propoſitions will ſhew us. 


n 


PROP. N 


Concerning the N ature, and various Rea- 
ſons or Foundations, of 4 pure Phyſical 
Poſſibility of Deception. | 


HAT I underſtand by this Notion of 
a Phyſical Poſſibility of Deception, a- 
mounts to no more than this, viz. That in 4 
ſtrict and abſtratted Senſe, or in the intrinſick Na- 
ture of things, it is not any way Abſurd, Impoſſible 
or Contradittory, that 4 * ſhould be impos d 1 
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168 - 'The Nature, &c. Part II. 
by another, in a matter of Teſtimony ;,, even tho 
there are no Reaſons to ſuſpeft an actual Decep- 
tion, nay, and ſtrong ones, on the other hand, to 
believe the contrary. | | 

Now there are various Conſiderations, up- 
on which this Phyſical Poſſibility of Decepti- 
on is founded : ſome of them (I muſt needs 
ſay) plainly ridiculous ; yet however, ſuch as 
ought to be mention'd amongſt the reſt, that 
it may the better appear, in how narrow a 
Compaſs, this Notion (taken even in Theory) 
does lie, when a Man has par'd off all that 
is ludicrous and fooliſh. | 

The Grounds of it, as I conceive, may be 
reduc'd to theſe Heads. | 

That it is not Phyſically impoſſible, that he 
whom I take to be a Man of Vertue, by the fair 
and florid Character he appears with in the 
World, may ſecretly be vicious and inſincere; and 
notwithſt anding, for all that I know, form a Deſign 
to abuſe me. | 

*Tis not impoſſible, that he ſhould be miſ- 
inform'd and abus'd himſelf, and ſo cheat me, 
tho without Deſign. Falſum dicere, and Menti- 
ri, are two different things; for tho in both 
Caſes a Man is abus'd with Falſhood inſtead 
of Truth, yet in the latter Caſe, he is abus'd 
with wicked Purpoſe and Contrivance. 

Again, It is not ſimply impoſſible, that a Man 
by mere Negligence, Heedleſneſs, and Inatten- 
tion to what he ſays himſelf, may accidentally 
Live a wrong Account of things. This is not 
Jo ſtrange, as another Caſe is, which not- 
withſtanding is known to be matter of Fact 
in the World, viz. That ſome People, by a long 
Habit and Cuſtom of telling Untruths, grep ro 

| | c 
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uch a Degree of Inſenſibility, that they do not 
— —— ſpeak true, and when they do not. 

Laſtly, It is not Phyſically impoſſible, that at 
the very Moment I am going to receive an In- 
formation, from a Perſon whoſe Judgment and 

Integrity I have not the leaſt doubt of; he may 
be ſtruck with ſome ſecret Diſtemper, that m 
alter the whole Scheme of his Thoughts, and make 
him tell me a thing quite different from the 
Truth, and what he intended otherwiſe to do. He 
may grow ſuddenly and inſenſibly Mad or En- 
thuſiaſtical; or ſome unlucky turn may be gi- 
ven to his Animal Spirits; or the whole 
Texture of his Brain may be alter'd in a Mo- 
ment; or a thouſand other Accidents may 
happen, which I am no more aware of, than 

lam fearful of being impos'd upon, by means 
of the Effects of them. Nor do I believe, 
there are any People, who live in apprehen- 
ſions of being deceiv'd by the Reports of o- 
ther Men, upon the account of any ſuch odd 
Changes as theſe are, which. may poſſibly in- 
tervene. 

However, as theſe and all the forementi- 
on'd Caſes, muſt be own'd to be in them- 
ſelves Phyſically poſſible ; ſo they are in that 

| ſenſe, equally poſſible with. reſpe& to all 
Men, of what Characters ſoever. There is 
as much intrinſick Natural Poſſibility, that a 
Man of a very fair Reputation ſhould deceive 
and act a fraudulent Part, or rave and grow 
whimſical ; as that one of no Reputation, or 
of a very bad one, ſhould do ſo. For all 
Men as Creatures, are equally defectible. | 

But then, *tis as certain, on the other 
hand, that there are ſome Conſiderations — 
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be drawn from the different Characters of 
Men, in conjunction with other collateral 
Circumſtances; which tho they cannot dimi- 
niſh the Phyſical Poſſibility of Deception it 
ſelf, yet they vaſtly diminiſh our Apprehen- 
ſions of it, and make it juſt and neceſſary for 
us, to have either no regard to it at all, or 
that which is equivalent to none. a 

If the Perſon who teſtifies a thing, be one 
whoſe Character I have juſt Reaſons to ſuſ- 
pect, or know that it is very bad; then be- 
ſides a Phyſical Poſſibility, there is in this 
Caſe alfo, a Moral Probability of my Decep- 
tion : And if there ſhould be over and above, 
any particular Reaſons, inducing me to be- 
lieve it may be the Intereſt of this Perſon 
to deceive me; then will this Probability be 


heightned in the Proportion compounded, of 


thoſe Reaſons, and the juſt Suſpicions I-have 
concerning his Integrity. | 


But if, on the other hand, I have good 


Reaſons to conclude, he thinks it his Intereſt 
not to deceive me; then I have no more Mo- 
ral Probability of Deception in the Caſe, 
than 'that which is in proportion to my juſt 
Doubts of his Sincerity, founded upon the 
ill Reputation of the Man, 

If I am not appriz'd of any thing, that on 
the one hand, tends to the Prejudice 'of the 
Teſtifier's Character, nor on the other hand, 
to the Advantage of it; but the Caſe be ſo, 
that I am in a perfect Equilibrium or Indiffe- 
rency, as to any Notions either of his Since- 
rity, or the contrary: Then (unleſs the Con- 
ſideration of other collateral Circumſtances 
intervene) I have no more, than only a pure 
Phyſical Poſſibility of Deception. But 
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But if any of thoſe Reaſons, or Circum- 
ſtances are ſuperadded; then ſome Degrees 
of Moral Probability, either of my being de- 
ceiv'd, or not being ſo, will be added to the 
aforeſaid Phyſical Poſſibility of Deception, to 
reader the Caſe proportionally more or lels 
doubtful. * : . 

But farther, *Tis far from being impoſſible 
in this Caſe (and I will ſay, even in the for- 
mer too) that the Momentum of the other 
Circumſtances, may ſo far exceed that Cir- 
cumſtance of my Ignorance of a good Cha- 
racer, or Knowledg of a bad one, with re- 
pe&, to a Perſon who teſtifies a matter of 
Fat; that I may have a ſafficient Degree of 
Moral Certainty, that 1 am not impos'd 
notwithſtanding the Phyſical Poſſibility that 1 
may be 10. 

If the Perſon who avouches a thing for 
Truth, be a Man of known Reputation for 
Prudence and Integrity; one who has not 
only never been attack'd in his Character upon 
that Score, but has alſo had every one's good 
Word and Applauſe, for all thoſe Vertnes, 
which recommend a Man as fit to be truſted 
and depended upon; then here is a high De- 
gree of Moral Probability, that 1 am not 

eceivd: As much more, then there is in 
the two laſt Caſes; as a Character of bright 
Vertue is ſuperior to ho Character at all, or 
to a deſpicable and vicious one. 

But if other ſtrengthning collateral Rea- 
ſons and Circumſtances, are brought in over 
and above; I may have in ſuch a Caſe, all 
the Degrees of Moral Certainty that can be 
attain'd, to ſecure me that I am not deceiv'd. 
For 
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For tho (if all other Circumſtances were 
alike) it might ſtill make more for my Se- 
curity, if the Teſtifier were a Perſon, of 
whoſe Wiſdom and Veracity, I had had actu- 
al Experience my ſelf on many Occaſions ; 
tho I ſay, this may be thought a better Se- 
curity, than if I were only ſatisfied of it by 
other Mens Experiences, which ſupport his 
good Character; yet ?tis very poſſible for a 


Caſe to be ſo circumſtantiated ; that other 


Conſiderations may over-ballance even this 
Advantage, and leave me under a more com- 
pleat Degree of Moral Certainty, that I am 
not deceiv'd, than if I had had ever ſo much 
perſonal Experience of his Honeſty and Pru- 
dence, without the Concurrence of thoſe o- 
ther Circumſtances. And that this is ſo, would 
be fairly demonſtrable, ſhould a Man enter 
upon a particular Diſcuſſion of the Circum- 
ſtances, which are incident to Cafes of this 


Nature. However, from what has been ſaid, 


we may judg, how this Phyſical Poſſibility of 
Degeption, according to the Variety of Caſes, 
that happen, is attended with Conſiderations of a 
Moral Nature, which tend to alter the Momen- 
tum of it, with reſpect to us. | 

And thus much may ſuffice, for a more 
general and abſtracted Conſideration of that 
Principle. 

I ſhall now proceed to conſider it, in a 
more immediate relation to the World and 
Human Affairs. | 


PROP. 
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PROP. XIII. 


A Bare Phyſical Poſſibility of Deception, 
in the Caſe of Teſtimonies alledg d 
for the Proof of matter of Fact, is not 
(in the nature of things) 4 juſt and rati- 
onal Ground, for any ſuch Suſpicion con- 
cerning the Truth of that matter of Fact, 
4s ſhould at all influence Mankind in their 
Practice, with reſpect thereunto. 


By influencing the Practice of Mankind, I 
mean, its being the Occaſion of their doing, 
or forbearing to do, what they would not 
have done, or would not have forborn do- 
ing, provided they had believ'd that thing 
to be true. 

Now the Reaſon of this Propoſition is ap- 
parent. 

Becauſe it can never be juſt and rational, for 
Men to proceed upon a Principle, the genuine 
Conſequences of which would be deſtructive 
of the Intereſts of Mankind, and introduce 
unavoidable Confuſion all the World over, 

But now, this would be the Caſe, if Men 
were to be influenc'd in their Practice, by this 
Principle, of a Phyſical Poſſibility of being 
deceiv'd in matters of Teſtimony. 

For as there is no Human Teſtimony what- 
ſoever, but what may poſlibly (in this Senſe 
of Poſlibility) be deceirful; ſo all Human 
+ 


Teſti- 
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Teſtimony would be equally affected, by this 


natural Poffibility of its being deceitful. Be- 


cauſe the Foundation of it lying in the De- 
fectibility of Human Nature, *tis evident, 
not only that there can be no poſſible Cure 
for it, but alſo that it is ſuch a Diſtemper, 
as admits of no ees; the beſt and wifeſt 
of men being equally defectible, with the 
reſt of Mankind. | 

From hence it follows, That whatever 
Informations Men receive by Teſtimony , they 
muſt not ſuffer themſelves to be influenc'd in 


their Actions thereby. For if they are either 


encourag'd to act, or are deter'd from acting, 
by any ſuch Motive; then they are not in- 
fluenc'd in their Practice, by a Phyſical Poſſi- 
bility of Deception; which is contrary to 
the . | 

Now if this Concluſion be notoriouſly 
Falſe and Abſurd, as we ſhall hereafter ſee it 
is; then (by PROP. VI. and Corolle.) the 
Truth of the preſent Propoſition is ſufficient- 
ly made our. 


Coroll. 1. When therefore the Truth of Teſ- 
timony is call'd in queſtion, or the 2+ po of it 
is ſcrupled, upon the account of a pure Phyſical 
Poſſibility of Deception , Men are led in ſuch a 
Caſe, by an arbitrary Irrational Principle, which 
owes its riſe entirely to their own Imaginations, 
as being the Reſult of ſome Notions or Suppoſiti- 
ons, which according to Nature and Truth ought 


w 


not to be made. 


Coroll. 2. And therefore likewiſe, all pre- 
tended Eſtimations of the Doubtfulneſs of 71%. 


PTY 
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mn this Principle, are no more than mere 
Fiction and Hypotheſis. 


For the Queſtion that is to be put here, 
is very ſhort and plain. 

Is this Notion, of a Phyſical Poſſibility, of 
being impos'd on, in Matters of Teftimony, a 
ſufficient Ground to proceed upon in Practice; or 
35 it not? 

If you ſay it is, then ſtand by the genuine 
Conſequences of it, which have been urg'd in 
the Proof of the Propoſition. 

If it be not, then it is but a Notion, and 
a vain and idle one too. 

The End of Teſtimony, is ſome Uſe or 
Service, with reſpe& to the Conduct of our 
Actions, or ſome Management of our Affairs 
in Life, Now' if it be demonſtrable, by all 
the Laws of right Reaſon, that this Princi- 
ple cannot or muſt not be extended to Prac- 
tice ; then *tis demonſtrable; that it ſeryes 
no real End, or is to no real Purpoſe, ex- 
cept that of filling up ſome room in a Man's 
Head, perhaps to his Prejudice, by keeping 
out other Notions that are better. | 

And I believe, I may venture to conclude, 
that it has been demonſtrated ; that Men are 
not to govern themſelves by this Principle. How- 
ever, for a more abundant Confirmation of 
it, I ſhall add the following Scholium. 


| Schol. *Tis plain, from conſtant Experi- 
ence, in the ordinary Tranſactions and Buſi- 
neſſes of Life; that Men actually overlook this 
Phyſical Poſſibility of Deception, and have no 
manner of regard to it. And in innumerable 

| | Caſes, 
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Caſes, they are likewiſe compell'd to do fo, 
by. invincible Neceſſity, From whence, we 
may argue again after this manner. 
phat could never poſſibly be intended, for 4 
Principle to guide Men in their Actions and 
Fudgments of things; which (by the very Con- 
ſtitution and Laws of the World) they are 
inevitably conſtrain'd to have no regard to. 

But the Caſe lies thus, with reſpe@ to a 


Pure Phyſical Poſlibility of Deception, in mat- 


ters of Teſtimony. 
Therefore, Cc. 


PROP. XIV. 
HOSE Prudential C onfulerations , 


upon which Men ſometimes proceed 
in the World, in order to their better Secu- 
rity from Dangers and Inconveniences , will 
by no means infer a Neceſſity that they ſhould 
be guided by this Principle, of 4 pure Phy- 
ſical Poſſibility of Deception ; or prove that 
they actually are ſo. 


I have added this Propoſition, for no o- 
ther End, than only to prevent the miſta- 
ken Conſequences, which - ſome People may 
be ready to draw, from the Obſervations 
which may be made of Mens Conduct, in 
ſome particular Caſes, that occur in worldly 
Affairs and Concerns. They fee, * 

| | Ple, 
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le, That under the moſt promiſing Circumſt an- 
= of Care and — * [ from —— 1 
Men will however, uſe their omn Hands and 
Eyes and Ears; as far' as they can poſſibly; and 
tho they employ their moſt intimate Friends and 
Confidents, yet ſeem for all that, to diſtruſt them, 
in ſpite of all the good Opinion, which they them- 
ſelvet, and the World in general, have of their 
Vertues. ; | | | 
Now ſuppoſing all this to be true, what 
Inference is to be made from thence? 

You will ſay perhaps; Why therefore it fol- 
lows, That Men do ſometimes guide themſelves 
by this Principle of a Phyſical Poſſibility. of De- 
ception. f a | ' 

I anſwer; I ſhall preſently ſhew, That it 
is manifeſtly from other Cauſes, and not from 
this, that all theſe Effects do proceed. But ſup- 
poſe I allow that it is from this; what follows 
upon that ? | 

If ſome Men do actually proceed by this 
Principle, will that make it a Rule to the 
reſt of Mankind ? Will their Practice war- 
rant it to be juſt and rational, in oppoſiti- 
on to a Demonſtration, which ſhews, that it 
tends direftly and immediately, to the Confuſion 
of the whole World? ' - _ 

This is certain, That no particular Practice 
can be juſt and warrantable, which if it became 
general, would introduce univerſal Ruin 4 
Diſorder. oþ 5 

For what Obligation lies upon Men, to a- 
void any End which is fatal and pernicious ; 
the ſame lies upon them, to avoid all the 
2 and Means, that natutally lead to that 
End. 8 + | 
IN Now 
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Now, what 2 or Reaſon you have to 
govern your ſelf by this Principle, the ſame 


Right has any other Man, to do fo likewiſe: 


And the ſame Right have all Mankind in 
general; Who may therefore as © reaſonably 
conclude, they ovght to act thus as well as 
yon. Ks | 3 


direct and natural Tendency, to deſtroy the 


Order, and happy State of the whole World. 


And therefore, Men are bound to abſtain 
from it. V * 

And conſequently, all that follows from 
the Suppoſition, that ſome Men do other- 
wiſe, is, that they act unjuſtly and irrationally, 

But the true State of t "Caſe lies here, 
Men nſe Precautions to guard themſelves, 
notwithſtanding all the Securities which they 
may ſeem to have, from the Vigitance, Care 
and Fidelity of other Perſons; not from the 
pure Phyſirzl Poſlibility of their being be- 
rray'd and impos'd upon: but either becauſe 
their eb. and Perſonal Management, 
are ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary, — more 
effectual, in order to the obtaining of their 
Ends, than the endeavours of other Men, 
would be alone without them; or elſe be- 
cauſe they have not fo perfect an Opinion, 
of the Sincerity and Di ſintereſtedneſs of thoſe 
they are to rely on, as to think it fit to re- 
ſign themſelves entirely to their Care; what- 
ever good Character they may compliment 


them with, ia their publick Talk and Ad- 


dreſs. 


Nor indeed, are Men to be blam'd for this 


Warineſs, provided it be kept within the 
9 | Bounds 


Therefore, this way of Proceeding has a 
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Bounds of Prudence and Decency ; ſince the 
Wickedneſs of Mankind has made ſome De- 
— of it very neceſſary, in order to our 

tter going thro the World. t 

But then, what is really the Effect of this 
Cauſe, we muſt not attribute to another; 
and call that a pure Phyſical Poſlibility of De- 
comnion, which is indeed, the .mere Effect, 
of our not ſufficiently ahſtracting, from the 
Faults and Vices of. our Fellow Creatures. 
Men who have been us'd to. ſee, and have 
much conſider' d, the many ill Practices which 
are too common in the World, and it may 
be, have had a hand in them too; may by ſo 
doing, fix a Notion in their Minds, of a ge- 
neral Probability of being deceivid by every 
body. Nay, We know tis a fundamental 
Principle with ſome, That all. Men are Knaves 
and Cheats, or would be fo if they could; and 
that therefore, no Man is to be truſted, or be- 
lieu d to be Honeſt, any farther, than he is made 
to be ſo, with good watching and looking to. 

Whether the Gentlemen who are of this 
Opinion, do leave themſelves out, when they 
give ſuch a Deſcription of Mankind, or no; 
is what I dare not fay. 

F they do, why may not other People be 
Honeſt as well as they? | as: 
If they do not; then their Teſtimony is 
bad: We are not to take their Word, be- 
aulſe (by their own Hypotheſit they deſign 
taal Won Bs. N 1! * 

However, upon theſe Conſiderations, which 
[ have here offer'd, I think it very evident, 
That there is nothing in all the common Practice 
of Aunbind, that can mh. any ſhew N. 

Sy | 2 "> 
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be alledg d, in defenct of their at ing upon this 
Principle, of 4 pure P ien P ofſibility of D ecep- 


tion. 


* HEN we ſpeak concerning the De- 
VV creaſe, of the Credibility of Teſti- 
mony (whether Oral or Written) we ought 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe Caaſes of it, which have 
their Riſe in our own Minds and Mot ions; 
from thoſe which are founded on the Nature 
and Circumſtantes of things without us. 


The Credibility of à Teſtimony, is then 
really diminiſh'd, when it is (by any means 
whatſoever) robb'd or depriv'd of any of 
thoſe Circumſtances, Which once it was at- 
tended with, and which all together concur'd 
to the giving of it, ſuch a Degree of Autho- 
rity and Credit amohgſt Men, as was pro- 
portional to the intrinſick Value and Mo- 
mentum, of thoſe Circumſtances. 
What theſe Circumſtances are, may (part- 
ly atleaſt) be known from PROP. XI. and 
therefore 1 ſhall not repeat them, in this 
Place, All that I fay here, is, Thar no Tefti- 
mony if really and in the Nature of things, ren- 
der d leſs credible, by. any other Cauſe ; than the 


boſe er want of ſonie of thoſe Conditions, which | + 
firſt made it (rationally) Credible in ag A x; 
XR FL UC 1 
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ſuch 4 Degree. Tis this alone, that is ſuffi- 
cient to make it, a leſs fit or proper Object of 
any Man's Belief: For that is what 1 mean, 
by its being really, or in the Nature of 
things, Jeſs credible than before. And there- 
fore, the juſt and real Decreaſe, of the Cre- 
dibility 6f Teſtimony, will always be pro- 
portional, to the Loſs, or Dimiaution, of the 
Momentam of theſe Circumſtances, So that 
where they continue as they were, the Cre- 
ility, that Teſtimony, is not really di- 
miniſh'd. But then, as there is a great deal 
of Difference, between the Credibility of 
Teſtimony, conſider'd with reſpect to the 
Juſb--intrinſick--- Cauſes and Reaſons... of tha 
Credibility; and with reſpect to the Notions 
and Apprehenſions of the Perſon, to whom 
that Teſtimony is propos'd; ſo there is as 
great a difference, between the Decreaſe of 
10 Credibility of Teſtimony, in theſe two 
orn. F 
A Teſtimony. may be-leſs credible, in the 
Thoughts and Opinion of a Man, that con- 
ſiders it; when at the ſame time (in the Na- 
ture of things) it is not become at all, a leſs 
fit and proper Object of Belief; as having 
ſtill, all the ſame Qualifications and Condi- 
tions, wWhieh once gave it the Stamp, of ſuch 
a Degree of rational Credibility amongſt 


en. ? e | a 
This may ariſe from ſeveral Cauſes, which 


Hing all within our ſelues, we our ſelves are 


reſponſible for all the Conſequences of it, as 
far forth as we haye contributed to it, by 
any ſort of irrational Management. If we 


make a Teſtimony, leſs credible to our ſelves, 


oo & 87 


ant. 
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by any wrong Notions or #7 [ypotheſes, by Might 
and ſuperficial Conkideratich.. or 5 7 55 and 
We of any of the mf aal Circumſta U- 
ces of it; che Blame of this redqunids . fo 
our ſelves, and it would, be abſurcd for us to 
cry out in fuch a Caſe, that the Credibitity. -of 


this Teſtimony, is almoſt dwind! led 1 fit 


: p _ + 


| matter to diſtinguiſh y vet 'y nice 555 95 
: po an 17 in the N of 115 8 N 
rom what is the mere Effe of 9 
unjuſt and e Reaſdnings. © _ | e 
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HER E is no Diiriaſs of Brig 
ability or Credibility of Teſtimony, 
Ader by Hairhful, cartful, and knowing 
Witneſſes ; tho u e 4 Series 
Li Ages, ver Jo 16 rind a, 110191 
| 129045. 157030 bios 3 
By che, te PROP. XV. 4 Teſti- 
'mony continues 5 ly. credible,” When it is 
"rranſmitted with all rhofe Circumſtances and 
Conditions, which firſt procur'd. it ſuch a 
HER: of Credit amon eft Men, as was 0 
portional to the kurt ck Value of ſe 


| A Wakes 
kk Hypothe 0. the Teſtimony is tranl⸗ 
witked b Tech itneſſes, as art E way 


well quali ified, Vit. "able to determine the juſt 


Creum- 
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Circumſtances and Conditions of a Teſtimony ; bo- 
neſt, to repreſent them fairly, when ſo deter- 
min d; and diligent and careful to make all ne- 
ceſſary Enquiries in order hereto, | 
Therefore it is tranſmitted, entire and 
compleat, as to all the intrinſecally neceſſa- 
ry itions of its Credibility. | 
n "tis (at leaſt) ſtill- equally cre- 
"Hy | 


Coroll. 1. All ſuch Calculations therefore, are 
utterly to be rejected, which pretend to eſtabliſh 
and determine Lhe decreaſing Credibility of Teſ- 
timony, in general; without diſtinguiſhing Caſes, 
as they ought. to be diſtinguiſh'd, according to the 
Tenor of this, and the foregoing Propoſition. 


- Perſons. would. do well, when they talk of 
the vaniſhing Credibility of Teſtimony, to 
tell whether they mean it is become leſs credi- 
ble in it ſelf (that is, really leſs deſerving of 
Credit and Belief) or only leſs credible in 
the 'Notwgns' of the Perſon, to whom that 
Teſtimony is propos'd, or by whom it is 
conſider d. © K. N N 
I. allow, a Man may make an Hypotheſis, 
and calculate 4d Infinitum upon it: hut then, 
if that Hypotheſis be a Wrong one, his Cal 
culations will be all perfectly chimerical; 
how juſt a Dependance ſocver there may be 
of one Step upon another. 
Now tbere is no ente in the Nature 
of things, upon which the decreaſing Credi- 
bility of Leſtimony, can be juſtly and truly 
calculated; but that of the Diminution o 
Loſs, of ſome of thoſe Circamſtances, whic 
a N 4 _ firſt. 
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firſt gave it ſuch or ſuch a Degree of Cre- 
dibility. © HE. © vo | 
Ad this Conſideration will always termi- 
nate in that other, of the Truth and Abi- 
lities of the Witneſſes. WA, 
And therefore, I think it fairly follows, 
that no Calculation of the Decreaſe of the Cre- 
dibility of Teſtimony, wherein at leaſt, a Man 
pretends to talk to the World of Realities, and 
not of the mere Fiftions of his own Brain, can 
ever proceed upon any other Principle, than that 
of 1 Characters and Qualifications of the Wit- 
nejſes- 4 
Upon which account, all thoſe Calculati- 
ons 1n particular, which go upon a Phyſical 
Poſlibility of Deception, are Calculations of 
pure Whimſies and Chimeras; the yery 
Foundation of them being totally wrong, and 
that which never did, nor can affect Mankind: 
as has been expreſly ſhewn, at PRO P. XIII. 
and its Corollaries. | 3 | 
Coroll. 2. As far as the Credibility o 
matter of Fatt, 47 upon pure = Me 
thoſe who live at the remoteſt Diſtances of Time, 
may have the. ſame Evidence of the Truth of it, 
with thoſe Perſons, who receiv'd the Teſtimony 
firſt of all, or who lived the neareſt to the Time, 
wherein the thing was ſaid to be done. 


Schol. 1. What has here been prov'd direct- 
15 is abundantly confirm d, by the common No- 
tions and Experience of Mankind ; which there- 
fore may be fitly urg d, as a plain Demonſtra- 
han a Poſteriori, of the ſame Truth. 


A 


we. MK AS. Art. As 
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A matter of Fact, which has once had 
ſuch Evidence, as Cuſtom and common Con- 
ſent have determin'd to be reaſonable, and 


ſufficient to recommend it as a proper Ob- 


ject of Belief; does not become leſs credi- 
ble to remoter Ages (for that Reaſon that 
they are more remote) than it was to the 
Ages which approach'd more nearly, to the 
Time when it was ſaid to be tranſacted. 
We, for Example, do not now leſs firmly 
believe all thoſe Actions of Alexander, Han- 


nibal, Pompey, Caſar, &c. (which ever were 


believ'd by any learned and wiſe Men in the 
World) than thoſe in the laſt Age did be- 
lieve them; nor had they any more doubt 
about them, than the Age before them; nor 
that Age, than the foregoing one, &. For 


there never were any Symptoms of ſuch a 


Diſtruſt ariſing, amongſt Men. We hear no 
body complain of a Decay of Evidence; no 
body: wiſhing, that they had liv'd ſeveral A- 
ges before, that they might have had more 
or better Proof, that Darius was beat in ſe- 
veral Battles by Alexander, that Hannibal was 
entirely routed by Scipio, or Pompey by Ju- 
lius Ceſar. All Men believe the Authors, that 
have committed the Stories of theſe Events 
to Writing ; with the ſame Eaſe and Satiſ- 
faction of Mind, that they did for ſeveral 
Ages ago: And therefore, all Men tell the 
Stories of theſe great Events, with the ſame 
Confidence. We inſtruct our Youth in the 
Knowledg of theſe things, without putting 
any. Suſpicions into them, of the decreaſing 


Probability, of the Truth of what we teach 


them. And tho we live in Places and EW, 
Ar 5 
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ſo very remote from the true Scenes and 
Originals of theſe Affairs; yet we bluſh no 
more, than our Forefathers did, when we 
revive the Hiſtories of fuch Events, and pub- 
liſh freſh Editions of them to the World. 
We do it without the leaſt Caution or Scru- 
ple, upon the ſcore of the Age wherein we 
live; and never tell Mankind, that their Belief 
ought to be (in ſome proportion) recipro- 
cal, to the Length of Time, that has paſs'd, 
ſince the things were ſaid to be done. 
Whereas, to deal fairly and ingenuouſly 
with the World, this is what we ought to 
do, if we were poſſeſs'd with any ſuch No- 
tions our ſelves: We ought to paſs Sen- 
tence upon all the Authors we have, accard- 
ing to the ſeveral Ages in which they hiv'd 
and writ: Declaring which are ſtill in ful 
Force, which upon the Declenfion, and which 
quite gone; their Credibility being irreco- 
verably loſt, by the exceſſive Length of the 
Time ſince they wrote. For in fhort, Ei- 
ther the Credibility of Hiſtory, conduces to 
the good Impreſſions, it was deſign'd to make 
on the Minds of Men; or it does not- 
Il it does not, then Hiſtories may ſtill be 
read with as much profit; tho the Probabili- 
ty of their being true, be entirely vaniſh'd : 
and conſequently, we need not ſtifle the 
matter, upon the ſcore of any Damage. ac- 
cruing to Mankind thereby. 15 
If it does, then ſince the Notion of de- 
creaſing Credibility, cuts off all the old Hiſ- 


| 

tory at once, and ſets it upon the ſame 
foot with common Romances; we are bound | 

to tell People plainly; that Time and Pains 

As ought 


OAT om. 
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ought never to be waſted,” in the Study of 
Antiquity 3 becaufe, by the Hypotheſit, it fol- 
tows, that no good or valuable End can ever be 
obtain d thereby. e hoi #10 


+ Sthol. 2. It will be farther uſeful to conſider 
here, the Difference between real Evidence, or 
the juſt and true Grounds for the Belief" of an 
Hiſtory, at any time; and the ſenſible Impreſſion, 
or Influence, which that Hi may bave, or 


make upon Mens Minds. I make no doubt, 


hut the ſenſible Impreſſion, or the Effects of 
matter of Fact, do wear off and abate, in 
re to the Diſtance of Time. As the 
ate of Carthage, or the Refult of the Con- 
teſt between Anthony and Octævius, about the 
Empire of the World, were undoubted 
-more hotly and generally diſcours'd in 
Countries, at the latter Eud of the fame 
Ape, or one or two Apes after; than they 


are now in our Time: and touch'd the Paſ- 


ſions of Men proportionally more. But the 
Romans now hy this Day (or any other learn- 
ed Nation 'befides) are not leſs certain of 
the Truth 'of theſe Events; than any of 
their or our Anceſtors were, who liv'd a 
thouſand Years ago. Evidence is one thing, 
and Afettion or Concern quite another: How- 
ever, tis eaſy for People to mix them toge- 
ther, and ſo run into Miffakes. We are apt 
to think our felyes fureft of thoſe things, 
which impreſs us the moſt feelingly; as all 
thoſe do, which lie neareſt to us, either in 
"Time or Place. On the other hand, we tell 
our, ſelves, that things tranfacted a great 
way off, or many Centuries ago, are of *. 

| "a : tle 
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tle Importance to us, at ſo vaſt a remove 
from them; by which means it comes to paſs, 
that we make but cold and careleſs RefleQi- 
ons upon them, and neglec many things, 
that tend to clear up the Evidence of them 
to us, ox convince us that they were really 
true. Aud this Inattention, by Degrees, 
throws a kind of a Miſt upon the things 
themſelyes, and makes them appear ſome- 
thing obſcure, and therefore doubtful to us 
(as all things muſt of neceſſity do, the Rea- 
ſons of which, we never or but ſeldom con- 
ſider) till at laſt we come to either .down- 
right Uncertainty about the Reality of them, 
or elſe to think, that we want ſome Degrees 
of Eyidence in our Time, Which the People 
in former Ages might fairly. pretend to. And 
I make no doubt, but this is one main thing, 
| at the bottam of that Notion. (which, ſome 
People have) of decreaſing, Euidence or Cre- 


ality. . F 409 da v3: 

Scbol. 3. To what, has been hitherto. ſaid, 

we, may alſo add this, 97. That tho we can- 

not ſay in a. ſtrict and proper Sanſe, that the 

| Credibility . of Teſtimony really. increaſes, or be- 
comes more than it was, at any given time, (un- 

i leſs nem Circumſtances and Conditions are ſtill ſu- 

x peradded to it) yet we may ſafely aſſert, that with 

; the Increaſe of Time, Reaſons may:alſo._ increaſe, 

to confirm. Mankind. more in their Belief, and to 

aſſure them farther, of the. Truth of that Teſt i- 

mony. So that by Conſequence, an Eyidence - 

may be ſtronger to ſome, who are mote re- 

mote in Time, from the firſt Teſtimony con- 

cerning a matter of Fact; than to others, 

Who lived nearer thereto. Por 
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For tho every Man is to uſe his own Reaſon, 


in judging of the real Credibility of a Teſ- 
timony; yet *tis a Conſideration of no little 


Moment, That it has ſtood the Trials und Ex- 
aminations of many Ages, ſucceſſively” and that 
vaſt Numbers of Men, of Candor and Integri- 
ty, f the politeſt Parts, the greateſt Sagacity, 
and equal Learning and Application, have, af- 
ter the prefoundeſt Search and Enquiry into the 
matter, unanimouſly ſer their Hands to it, and 


voted it a rationally credible Teſtimony, accor-" 


ding to all the Laws of Reaſoning (in-theſe Ca- 
ſes) ever us'd amon Mankind: Now this is 
the Advantage, which ſucceeding Generations 
have, above thoſe which went before. *Tis 
granted, the Truth of the thing is apparent 
to them, upon the intrinſick Merit of the 
Proof, that is offer'd for it: but then, they 
conclude that Truth, in conſort with ſo ma- 
ny. Thouſands, that have argu'd upon the 
very ſame Premiſſes, and drawn exactly the 
ſame Concluſion, before their Days; that 
*twould be prodigious and next to impoſſi- 
ble, that ſuch Multitudes of different Times, 
Countries, Educations, Tempers and Preju- 
ces, and Men that knew how to argue right- 
ly too, ſhould all fall into the very ſame Pa- 
ralogiſm, and blunder preciſely after the 
ſame manner. Now where a Caſe of Teſti- 
mony is thus circumſtantiated, I fay, it adds 
a conſiderable Value and Force to the Proof 
it ſelf; in that it gives a Proſpect, of ſtrange 
unaccountable Difficulties, that attend the Sup- 
poſition, of its not being a juſt and rational one. 


For 
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e here. Man is preſently loſt in the 
Thought, when be attempts to reconcile 
theſe | Difficulties, to the common Notions 
and Senſe of Mankind. How ſhould theſe 
Mien all come to join in ſuch a Miſtake ? To 
— them to be . credulous, 
leſs, not to examine things, and ar 
on them; is contrary to the W perde. To 
ſuppoſe them to Jo it by — and 
Deſign, is likewiſe contrary to the Suppoſi- 
tion of their Candor and good Manners ;: and 
is beſides, unſufferable Nonſenſe, when we 
are ſpeaking of the different Ages and Coun- 
tries of the World. What can be ſuppos'd 
then, for the Reaſon of ſo univerſal a Blun- 
der (if it be a Blunder) but as univerſal an 
Infatuation or Madnefs ; that theſe Men 
were all under the Power of ſome malignant 
Charm, Planet-ftruck, and out of their Wits ? 
And 1 think no Man can well make that 
Suppoſition, without bringing himſelf in for 
a Share of the ſame Calamity. So that I 
think; we may ſafely lay down this for a 
Rule, That ſome matters of Fatt, may be at- 
tended with ſuch Circumſtances of Evidence, that 
may not only be equally, but alſo. (all t things 
contend) more cre lle, to thoſe who live in 
remoter Apes ; than to thoſe, who — liv'd near- 
er to the Time wherein the things were ſaid to be 
done, oy were not themſelves Eye-Witneſſes 7 


SECT. 
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s E.. T. XXV. 


'HUS I have ſhewn, in the foregoin 
Propoſitions, what I think neceſſary (wit 
regard to our preſent Deſign) concerning 
the. Foundation, Nature and Properties of Mo- 
ral Evidence. 

This was the firſt thing, I propos'd to 
de, under that Head of Argument we are 
now upon. 

Secondly, I ſhall now enquire particularly, 


into the Uſe and l of this ſort of 
7 


vidence in the World; and ſhew, by the 
wretched and perplex'd Conſequences, which 
follow upon the taking it away, what Ob- 


ligations we lie under to ſubmit to it, where 


the Conditions and Circumſtances of a Caſe, 
make it fair and rational (in the Nature of 
the thing) for us ſo to do. | 


— 


SECT. XXVL 


Firſt, E are all ſenſible, That the Ad- 
| miniſtration of Fuſtice, and conſe- 

quently the Support and Preſervation of Govern= 

_ depends entirely upon this kind of Eui- 
ence. | 


For 
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For thoſe that have the Power of making 
and executing Laws, cannot be preſent in al] 


Places, to be Eye-Witneſles themſelves, of 
the evil Actions of Offenders, or the excellent 


and praiſe-worthy Behaviour: of thoſe, who 
ſerve the Publick well. And therefore, that 
there may be way made for Juſtice to pro- 
ceed, in diſpenſing Rewards and Puniſhments 
to Good and Bad, according to their ſeveral 
Merits ; tis neceſſary, that other Mens Eyes 
ſhould be ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe 
of Legiſlators and Governors; who would 
themſelves (if it were poſſible) ſurvey every 
Place, and take Account of what is done by 
every Perſon. What other Men have ' ſeen 
or heard, or can collect by fair and rational 


Circumſtances, muſt be alledg'd and laid be- 


fore them: And this, when done in ſolemn 
Form and Manner, is reckon'd by all' the 
Wiſdom and Fuſtice of Nations, to be ſiuf- 
ficient Evidence; even where things of the 
greateſt Conſideration do lie at ſtake, as the 
Lives and Fortunes of Men and Families. 
And if Teſtimony were not Current Proof 
in ſuch Caſes, what a miſerable Condition 
would the World quickly be in? How bold 
would Men of ill Principles make with Laws, 

and the Honour of the Lawgivers too? How 
ſecurely wonld they play their miſchievous 
Pranks, when out of the Reach of the aw- 
ful Eye of Juſtice? All Safety and Protec- 
tion were loſt, and every Perſon and Thing 
expos'd, to.all manner of Inſults and Depre- 
dations. Enemies might plot without Con- 
troul, threaten high, make inſolent Prepara- 
tions, and bring matters at laſt to irretrie- 
0 a vable 


— 
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vable Extremities; if Teſtimony were not 


a Check upon them, and other Mens Eyes 


and Ears did not guard the Publick. And 
therefore, if this ſort of Evidence were to 
be thrown out of the World, the Conſe- 

uence would. not only be a final Stop, to 
the Execution of all Law and Juſtice z but 
no neceſſary Precautions could-ever be taken, 
towards the warding off any Miſchiefs, that 
either threaten'd the Publick, or were ready 
to diſturb a Man's own private Peace and 


Repoſe. Nor could any means ever be us'd, 


to promote the common Welfare and Hap- 


pineſs, or to render our own Conditions 


more eaſy and proſperous in the World. But 
inſtead of this, all things muſt be ſuffer'd to 
go on, whether for better or for worſe, juſt 
as they will and can of themſelves, without 
any Care or Concern of ours. Tho God bas 
endow'd us with Judgment and Diſcretion, 
by which we are capable of conſulting and 
contriving for our own Advantage, and pro- 
viding againft Events, which would render us 
unhappy, if they befel us; yet we are (up- 
on this Hypotheſis) to make no uſe of our 
Reaſon” for theſe Ends and Purpoſes, but 


ſtand ſtill, as if we were entirely void of ſuch 


a Principle; waiting for Revolutions and 
Turns of things, which may be either fa- 
vourable or unfortunate to us, according as 

it happens. | 
For Reaſon can be of no Advantage to us 
(in Caſes of this nature) without the Know- 
ledg and Converſation of the World , and the 
Knowledg and Converſation of the World, 
can ſignify nothing, if Moral Certainty be 
O taken 


| 
| 
| 
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taken away. Becauſe, whatever Knowledg 
or Information, we may gather concerning 
the State of the World, by our Converſing 
with. Mankind; yet if we can repoſe no man- 
ner of Confidence, in what we thus inform 
our ſelves of; we loſe all the neceſſary Mo- 
tives and Encouragements to Action, and 
conſequently are not a jot the better, or the 
nearer to any good Purpoſe, for all the No- 


tices we can get, of Men and Things in the 
preſent Life. p „ ih 017 


LS | > 4 
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SE C T. XXVII. 8 


OR is it only the Deſtruction of 
Government in particular, but 
the Diſſolution of all Society in general; which 
is an immediate and neceſſary Conſequent, upon 
the taking away this ſort of Evidence. | 
For a mutual Confidence and Dependance 
of one Man upon another, is one of the great 
Bands, which holds all Communities toge- 


Secondly, 


ther, and unites the particular Members of 


them, in the {ſtricteſt Obligations one to a- 
nother. And therefore, if this be taken off, 
ſo that no Truſt can be repos'd, nor no 
Credit given, that Men may be ea ſy and ſe- 
cure in ſo doing; then Everlaſting ſealouſy 
and Suſpicion muſt reign in all Places. Men 
muſt be every where upon their Guard, look- 
ing upon all thoſe about them, either as dan- 
gerous Enemies, watching for Opportunities 

to 
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to betray and rum them; or elſe as ſuch, whoſe 
Friehdfhip and Fidelity are by no means e- 
ver to be relied oh. And take it either way, 
the Effects will be much the ſame. For in 
eh a State as this, thete is no Poſſibility of 
ſuch # thing, us one cbmmon Imereſt, or à 
firm Conjunction of Deſigus and Endeavours 
to ptomote it. Becauſe, this" perfect Har- 
mony ef Temper, requites Men to be free 
and pen, and to have a juſt Regard to each 
other, upon the Principles of Honour and 
Credit. But if they were always to live un- 
der Apprebenſions, of haſe Cheats and Impo- 
ſitions from one aiiother ; and no Man could 
4dviſe or act; but the reſt about him, muſt 
preſently ſuſpect ſome wicked Deſign at the 
Bottom of it; as they would have all the 
Reaſons in the World to fear and hate one 
another, ſo they could not but think them- 
ſelves happieſt, When fartheſt a ſunder. Thus 


all Zeal and Concern for the Intereſts of the 


Publick, would be entirely Wallowed up, bj 

anxious Thoughts and Cares , ' continually 
working in Mens Breaſts, about the Defence 
of themſelves, and their own -privite For- 
tunes. And When mattets were brought to 
this Paſs, a general Disbanding of Mankind 
would follow, thro the World. We ſhould 
ſee. Societies melt away into nothing; the 
largeſt and moſt auguſt Bodies of Men (as 
well as the leſs and more deſpicable ones) 
confuſedly diſperſing and flying from one a- 
nother. All Trade 4:id Cummerce would be 
at an End (as well as Honour and Diſtincti- 
on) amongſt Men. 921 an: btect t 

10 O 2 As 
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As Princes and Subjects, would be all up- 
on a Level; ſo would —_— and Cor- 
reſpondence amongſt the latter, be as impoſ- 
ſible, as Government to the former. | 
Every Man muſt ſtand upon his own Legs, 
and ſhift for himſelf as well as he could; 
and therefore (without Conſideration or Re- 
gard to any thing above or below him) at- 
tend only to the grand Buſineſs, of looking 
out after Shelter for himſelf, where he might 
be ſafe. The next Step to this (for what 
ſhould hinder, when all gentle Affections 
were baniſh'd from the World ?y Would be 
open Violence and Hoſtility; as Opportunit 
ſhould pat an Advantage into any Man's 
Hands, who, together with ſuperior Strength, 
had Malice enough to be an Aggreſſor. 
This ſort of State, ſome have call'd by 
the Name of a State of Nature, and pain- 
ted Men like ſo many Beaſts of Prey, bunt- 
ing and worrying one another, and commit- 
ting all the barbarous Ravages, that brutiſh 
Appetite and Force could ; imagin'd to 
make them capable of. As if they had be- 
liev'd the . Poet to be in good Earneſt, in 
that Picture he drew of the Primitive State 


= - 
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[1 | 7 IS a 
Cum prorepſerunt primis Animalia Terris, 5 
Mutum & turpe Pecus, Glandem atque Cubilia 


„ Te | 
.-»'Unguibus' & Pugnis, dein Fuſtibus, atque ita 
A ehh eren is 
4 . Aim. ,quz poſt fabricayerat Uſus. 
Donec Verba, quibus Voces Senfuſque notarent 
Nominaque invenère, dehinc abſiſtere Bello, 
Oppida cœperunt munire, & ponere Leges, Ge. 
* Horat, Sat. 3. 
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of the World; and thought they were ob- 
lig d to copy the Images of his Fiction, 
to 3 a regular Scheme for Mankind to 
0 by. | | 

- Proc hence, Fear, Diſtruſt, and other Hoſ- 
tile Paſſions, have been made the Cauſes of 
Mens forming themſelves at firſt into Soci- 
eties. That is, The Cauſes of their living de- 
cently and in good Order, and having a due Re- 
ard to one another, according to their ſeveral 
Stations and Conditions For that is the mean- 
ing, of living together in Society. 

A moſt noble Effet, to proceed from ſo 
baſe and vile a Cauſe! 

However, *tis plain enough, That theſe 
Principles tend to the Deſtruction of Society; and 
if they did prevail, would actually deſtroy it. 

And I muſt needs ſay, it looks ſomething 
odd, That the Riſe and Origin of Society, ſhould 
be that very Principle, which we are ſure, tends 
to the utter Ruin and Confuſion of it. 


2 


SECT. XXVII. 


Tdh Might add, in the next Place, That 
many of our Civil Liberties and Pri- 
vileges in the World, are ſo far founded upon 
this ſort of Evidence, that without it, we c 
never poſſibly make out any Title to them; and 
not only ſo, but it is by this alone (abſtrattin 
from all other kinds of Proof ) that we are able 
to juſtify the Claim we tay to them, and conſe- 
88 O 3 quently 
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quently ame the Enjoyment, of all the Advanta- 
es, flowing from thence, entirely to this ſort off 
Euidenetee. I cg 63 
To give full Proof of this, 'tis enough to 
hint 'thoſe common Caſes, of Birth and Pa- 
rentage, aud Succeſſion to Inheritances, by Wil 
and Teſtament Arguments which cannot 
loſe their Force with any wiſe Man, for 
being vulgar ones, and accurting to us every 
1 preſume, it will be allew'd, That 4s in 
ſome of theſe Caſes, Perſonal & Knowledg, or the 
Teſtimony of Sernfe, is utterly: Impoſſible, and in 
others, it not requir'd and inſiſted on by Man- 
kind': So alſo, that there is na room, for pure 
Demanſtration to come in, in any of them all, nei- 
ther the Demonſtratio dn, nor di dn, oſtenſive, 
nor ad abſurdum; and therefore, that al our 
Belief and Aſſent in theſe Caſes," muſt ſtaud en- 
rirely upon the Baſis of Mural Evidence. 
Ihe matter being ſo plain, I ſhall go no 
farther in the Conſideration of it, but on- 
ly obſerve two or three things, that may be 
infer'd from this Tort of Arguments. 
Firſt, That ſome matters of Fact, may be ſo 
convincingly madę out by Teſtimony; as to leave 
Men under a Compleat © Aſſurance of the Truth 
of them. Or (which 1s equivalent to it) That 
Cireunſtanees may) be ſo miæ d and complicated 
in ſome Caſes of Teſti mom, that there can be no 
room to ſuſprtt any Fraud or Deceit; and it muſt 
berextravegantly. ridiculous, and abſurd, to ima- 
fine things nat la be, as the) are. repreſented: to 
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+. Secondly, What a Streſs is laid upon the Faith 
and Credit of Men, in matters of very great Im- 
portance, to the Peace and Welfare of Societies. 
For it won tbe eaſy to ſhew, that the 
Caſes I have mention'd, are of great Conſe- 
quence to the Publick Welfare; and that 
Uncertainty, or the want of ſure and ſtand- 
ing Proofs in theſe matters, - would involve 
all Nations in Tumult and Diſorder. 
Thirdly, How effect ually all the Notions, of 
the uſeleſs and precarious Nature of Moral E- 
vidence, are confuted, 'by the very Conſtitution of 
the World, and the unavoidable Circumſtances of 
Human Nature therein. | | 

So far, that every Man by being born, 
prepares full Conviction for himſelf, againſt 
the Time that he comes to diſpute the Va- 
lidity of this ſort of Evidence. Nor is there 
a Step he takes in Life afterwards, wherein 
it is not ſerviceable to him, and (even while 
he is railing againſt it) does not ſame way 
or other contribute to his Comfort and Fe- 


licity here. 


— ee ee. 
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knee Might ſhew. here in the laſt Place, 
| hom far the taking away of Moral 
Evidence, would (in a particular manner) affeth _ 
the learned World. 
Tis plain, that a great Part of our Know- 


ledg, and ſuch as is very uſeful in Human 
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Life, muſt be given up, as wholly uſeleſs and 
inſignificant to us, if matters were to be 
brought to this paſs, . g 

In a word, whatever can be comprehend- 
ed under the general Name of Hiſtory, is 
cut off at once; whether that which informs 
us, of the Actions and Cuſtoms of Men, or 
of the Works of Nature; or the Bounds and 
Dimenſions of Countries; or Celeſtial Obſer- 
vations; or the Computations of Time and 
Events, with whatever has been introduc'd 
amongſt Men in order thereto, 

This is all loſt, as far as it depends upon 
the Credit and Teſtimony of other Men; 
and therefore, Geography, Chronology, and a 
good Part of Natural Hiſtory (which are lit- 
tle elſe, but a Series or Concatenation of 
Teſtimonies) become all as uſeleſs, as mere 
Fable and Romance, and ſhould be thrown 
out of our Librarys as ſuch. 

In ſhort, No ſort of Diſcovery, no Expe- 
riment or Obſervation, that a Man does not 
make himſelf, or ſce with his own Eyes; 
nay, nor no demonſtrable Truth neither, 
which a Man is not able to demonſtrate him- 
ſelf; is ever to be admitted, or made uſe of, 
either by way of Argument in Diſcourſe, or 
as a Premiſſe in any Demonſtration, in order 
either to Theory or Practice. 

Every Man muſt ſtand upon the Baſis of his 
own proper Knowledg, without Light and 
Information, without Hints and Suggeſtions 
from other Perſons. being neither Phyſician, 
Philoſopher, Coſmographer, nor Hiſtorian, any 
farther than he is beholden to pure Nature 
and Induſtry, to good Luck or Chance, or 7 

| a 
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all together. And I muſt ſay, that were 
matters brought to this paſs, that Men were 
to make a Figure in the World, with thoſe 
Ornaments only, . which they themſelves had 
thus fairly and legitimately acquir'd : Should 
every Author that has contributed to the 
dreſſing of them up, appear again upon the 
Stage, each to pluck off his own-Feather ; the 
Shew would be much leſs fine and pompous 
than now it is; and Multitudes who have 
drawn the admiring, Eyes of Mankind after 
them, would be left, in the ſame bare Con- 
_ with the ridiculous Bird in the Fa- 
le. 9 | 

All that I ſhall infer from the preſent - 
Head, is this, That fince we take ſo many 
things in Caſes of this Nature, for granted, and 
receive them as true, upon no other Proof, than 
the Teſtimony of other Men; when we meet with 
| other things, which upon a juſt comparing of Cir- 
cumſt ances, appear to be in all reſpects as well 
atteſted, and to have (at leaſt) as good an E- 
vidence, as thoſe which we ordinarily receive, 
without the leaſt Scruple when we find all the 
Marks of Sincerity and Veracity, all the Agree- 
ments and 'Coincidences of things, that Freedon: 
from reaſonable Exceptions, and that Proſpect of 
unanſwerable Difficulties, attending the refuſal of 
our Aſſent, which are the Motives that common- © 
ly determine us to yield it in theſe Caſes : That 
then, I ſay, we ought not to rejett _ Teſt imo- 
ny, but receive it, as we do other Teſtimony, pro- 
pos'd under the like Circumſtances of Evidence; 
or elſe, if we diſown that on one ſide, to diſown 
all on the other likewiſe. 


Much 
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Much leſs ſhould we ever make uſe of 
T eſtimony, in order to expoſe and run down 
the Credit of Teſtimony 3 or quote Autho: 
rities, to prove other Men Fools for _— 
ing upon them. ) 
To cry up at one time, and explode "©. 
another, the very ſame ſart of Argument, at- 
tended with the fame Advantages, and prefs'd 
under the ſame: Conditions; is a Practice ſo 
arbitrary and inconſiſtent, and ſhews fo much 
Humour and Self-will; that no Man can be 
guilty of it, without declaring plainly, that 
it is not Truth, but ſome other latereſt,: I 
has the Aſcendant over him. 
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AVING thus finiſh'd what 1 thought 

neceſſary to be ſaid: here, concerning 
the Nature and Vſe of Moral Evidence; | ſhall 
now ſubjoin one general Corollary, to the 
whole Diſcourſe: And then propoſe ſome 
few things, which (if well conſider'd) may, 
I hope, be ſerviceable, as well to prevent or 
remove Difficulties, as to ſet us right in our 
Thoughts, and direct us in all our Enquiries 
into Subjects, where this ſort of Evidence 
muſt be depended upon. 

And with this, 1 ſhall conclads the Second 
of thoſe four general Heads, which I pro- 
pos'd to go thro, at the Beginning of this 
Part of the Book: viz, The Demonſtration, 4 

| the 
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the obligatory Natur an Evidence, that cames 
up to the Charathers which were before: deſcrib/d. 


Coroll. From what has been \ ſaid, we may 
ſex, bow much thoſe Men, wha expoſe Moral E. 
vidende: 4 4 precarious, uncertain, ' deceitful 
thing, do abuſe the World, by ſuch fort of Sng+ 
geſtiant; ana what Enemies they are ta the Peace 
and. Happineſs thereof. PU r 


I take- in bere, all thoſe ſorts of People, 
who agree in the ſame common Deſign and 
practice of ridiculing this kind of Evidence; 

how different ſoever the Methods may be, 

which they take to accompliſh their End. 

Some (who I muſt confeſs, are the more 
brave and generous: Adverſaries of the two) 
uſe no manner of Ceremony at all in the mat- 
ter; but talk openly and bluntly, and there- 

| by put us out of all poſſible doubt of their 

Meaning; and what they would be at, 

They don't ſtick to ſay, in plain intel- 

ligihle Language, Thar theſe ſorts of Proefs, 

are fit for none but Fools and Bagots, to be per- 
ſuaded by — That we can be ſure of nothing, 
we take for Truth this may —— And that all 
that me have to depend upon, is only our being 
told ſo and ſo, by Men who may as probably haue 
been Knaves, and put an egregious Cheat upon 

US; A Hot. a 9 | 

There are others, who go more warily-to 

work, and make the Attack by. @weries aud 

Surmiſes, by little Doubts and jealouſies, 

ſtarted” about the Uncertainty of all thoſe 

Reaſonings, that do not come up to ſtrict and 

perfect Demonſtration. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Gentlemen, who to be ſure, are 


deeply concern'd for the Welfare of Chriſti- 


anity, ſeem to be in pain for it, when they 
conſider, how little Credit it meets with in 
the World; and how ſlightly ſome People 
(hom they fear to be very bad Men) will 
talk of the Evidences that are offer'd, to re- 
commend it to the Belief of Mankind. 
There is no doubt, but Chriſtianity is ſufficient- 
ly well prov'd —— And no rational conſidering 
Man, ever oſſer d to diſpute the Truth of it —— 
But There are thoſe, who will talk very 
oddly fometimes, of the Doubtfulneſs of Human 
Teſtimony, and intimate, as if ſome things were 
very queſtionable upon that ſcore —— The will 
not allow us to have any more, than a Perad- 
venture, or a may be, for the Truth of all things 
which reſt upon Moral Proof —— But alas ! In- 
fidelity and Scepticiſm, do much prevail in this 
wicked Age And People are mighty apt to 
doubt, in Caſes where they have not Demonſtra- 
tion to make them ſure. 4 | 
Admirably well argu'd indeed! The Chr;/- 
tian Religion, is very much beholden to theſe 
Gentlemen, for their great Care, to ſupport 
the Credit of it, in an Age of prevailing 
Scepticiſm and Infidelity. Such fort of Inſi- 
nuations, are like to do it ſervice; or ra- 
ther to inſtil the moſt inveterate Prejudices 
_ againſt it, into the Minds of Men, and pre- 
pare them for a more ſound and thorow In- 
ſtitution in Deiſm. 
A Man that openly raves and ſtorms at Re- 
ligion, calls it Impoſture and Prieſtcraft, and 
expreſſes "himſelf in all the rough Terms, 
commonly us'd by the leſs 0 
2 0 
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of Chriſtianity; is nothing in compariſon to 
theſe ue; People, that talk modeſt- 
ly and calmly, and (while they ſeem to be 
ſpeaking handſomly on the Behalf of Religi- 
on) are trying to undermine the very Foun- 
dations of it. b 8 

The former Perſon, fairly ſounds an A- 
larm, threatens what he will do, and bids 
you beware of him. Tho he intends only 
to expoſe, yet in Effect, he ſerves Chriſtia- 
nity, by his very Calumny and Reproaches: 
Becauſe he tells the World plainly, he has no 
Arguments againſt it, but what are of this 
diſreputable kind; and that if he had Rea- 
ſons, he would not fail to make uſe of them. 

But the others, inſinuate themſelves into 
a Man before he is aware, work him off from 
his Guard, tincture and ſeaſon him with the 
moſt pernicious and deſtructive Principles; 
and have in Effect, run down and made all 
Chriſtianity a Cheat; by that time a Man 
comes to ſuſpect or imagine, they had any 
Deſigus againſt it. ea 

For in ſhort, do but artfully poſſeſs Men 
with a Notion, of the doubtful and preca- 
rious Nature of Moral Evidence, and you 
may eaſily bring them to believe what you 
pleaſe, about the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. That 
is, do but repreſent matters to them, under falſe 
and deceitful Colours; give them crude undigeſ- 
ted Notions, and a mere ſuperficial Account of 
things; and by this means, you may make them 
fit to ſet up againſt the Chriſtian Religion. 
An odd way of inticarive and accomplithing 
Men! But that this is the true State of the 
Caſe, will plainly appear upon a little Ex- N 
amination of it. SECT. . 
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men, is —— Lea tant be ſure — You 
725 needs br under miſerable Uucertainties in 
all Cafes: df. 1015 Nature — &. de 
Now I Monld fain know; What they: mean 
by this: for tis certain, that if they would 
but explain themſelves, the Caſe is ſo obvi- 
aus, that either they or we, muſt preſently 
be run up to ſome grand Abſurdity, if we 


ſtand fairly to the Argument on both ſides. 


Firſt, Da they mean (by our not, being 
ſure) that we cannot be Mathematically Cer- 


tain ; If they do, Who ever ſuppos'd, or 


talk'd of | Mathematical Certainty (ot ſach- ſort 
of Certainty, as that which relies from ſtrict 
Demonſtration) in theſe. matters? 

We ſay indeed, that in in numerable Caſes 
of this kind, we have an Aſſurance or Satiſ- 
faction of Mind, ariſing from Moral Proofs, 
equivalent to that which atiſes from perfect 
Grometrical Demonſtration it ſelf: And Lis 1 is 
fairly demonſtrable. Sce PR OP. IX. 

But I dare ſay, that no Man ever Lacy . 


much leſs aſſerted, a Certainty of the ſame 


kind, with that in Mathematicis; and the 
contraty is expreſly ſle wn, with the-Reafons 
* enn ROB Wen nut; ! o: 
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If this be what they would have z 1 muſt 
needs ſay, that I think. they are oblig'd, by all 
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nifeſtly wrong in point of Fact, or elſe nothing to 
the — 5 And this deing the — 
impartial State of the Caſe, they may (if 
they think it wiſe ſo to do) go on with the 


Cry of Te cannot be ſure. 


* W 
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O conclude, 1 would deſire theſe Gen- 
tlemen to conſider the following Argu- 
mentation. | 
We can be ſure, That Order and Government, 
Society and Commerce, muſt be preſerv/d in the 
World, as long as there is a Race of reaſonable 
and ſociable Creatures therein. And therefore, 
That ſomething muſt be credible, between Man 


and Man. 
From hence we can be ſure, That there muſt 


* be, ſome juſt Marks of that Credi- 
ihty. 
And therefore, That we are bound to have a 
due Regard to them, wherever they appear. 
Not only, becauſe it is equitable and ra- 
tional, in the Nature of the thing ſo to do; 
but alſo, becauſe intolerable Inconveniences 
would certainly follow, upon our diſowning 
the Truth of things, the Evidences for which, 
me up to thoſe Characters. | 
From hence we may be ſure (if we are not 
antecedently reſolv'd, to live in Doubt and 
Uncertainty) | That we are oblig d, by all the 
Laws of Human Nature, and the World wheres 
Wer 5 in 
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2 to yield. the Aſſent of aur Minds, in 
pan. ſome of theſe. feremention 4 eee 
pravide _ 5 it. 8 821 

Aud beräule The Author of. Nature, has 
not Dore, the World after ſuch à manner, 
nan t. permit, that we ſhould be de- 
ceix id, in Caſes Where it is made ſtrictly 
juſt and rational — us ta yield the Aſſent 
of:onr:{Minds3,; Therefore, we can be ſure, 
4. bal . * of great Im. 

where the Evi up to thoſe. 

dee we. ſhall vet he deceiv d, — ent ing 
ro the Truth of things, as made out to us by thoſe 
Evidences. 

And from all this, we can fairly-conclude: 
| That the 8 of Moral Evidence (and 
conſequent 9 2 — of our Dependance 
upon 15 precarious and uncertain, but 

moſt ſecurely laid. in the Natyre and And nd 
dg. E. B 70 blaor? TI O 1 Wine 
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e, the Objection to de true (vis. 
chert it, and always has been, ano 


time, deny the Conſequegees that are 
infer d from it; if they are carried ſo tur, 
as to conclude generally, that Moral Evidence 
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you hear People tell you, Thar 
Moral... Proofs do not ſhew you, that things can- 
not poſſibly be 2 than they are . ' 
be; or that th not ſhew, that things — 
- r, 77 do hs them 
out to be; and con ſequent ly, t ou can have 
no a" in * ng upon * em. 
ie Rf ita ly 2' Paralogiſm, * 
R bew, "that 'a Proof which 


not ſhew a Man, that things cannot poſſibly 
ke othie ita r muſt! in the ſtricteſt "Senſe, 
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Ie is not true; it is contrary to plaln Fact 
wn Experience, in ten thouſand Caſes, that 
we axe Conſcious of our ſelves. And there- 
—— e refer to PR OP. VII. and VIII. 
Conoltarves f che ſame, for tarther 
Satisfaction. 

And becauſe, — roist of great Im- 
portance, and ſuch, as if a Man thought ſe- 
riouſly and deliberately: of, he would. (I dare 
be confident) preſently fee thro, and de- 
monſtrate 8 2 of the 1 
iagly) ns, again E- 
vidence ::T fhall therefore (in purſuance of 
what 1 have deliver d at Coroll. 2. "A PROP. 
VI, add this farther Direction. 
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Thirdly, N all uings for, or hear- 

Tx 4h your P Arguinꝑs againſt 
Moral Evidence: ;\ be ſure to keep. to that, which' 
in reality is your trus Scope and Deſign, and the 
Point you ought mainly to be concern'd about. 
Remember that your great End in making 
uſe of this ſort of Proofs, is to be well ſa- 
tisfied;” ef the Truth and Reality of things; to 
know that they are ſo in 528, as they are 
repreſtated ro be, or that they are not o- 
therwiſe. 

But to eonſider, whether it be impoſſible 
or contradictory, that they ſnould be other- 
wile, or pollible that _— ſhould not be -n 

2 all; 
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all; this is perfectly foreign to the true Scope 
and Deſignu of all theſe Enquiries. And this 
is plainly demonſtrable from hence, That the 
End of Moral Evidence, being not pure Specula- 
tion, but Practice, or the better qualifying our 
ſelves, to regulate and conduct our Attions' in 
Life ; this End may be perfectly attain d, by pur- 
ſuing the Enquiry, about the Truth and Reality 
of things. For When we are ſatisfied, upon 
rictly juſt and rational Grounds, that they 
are either actually ſo, or not ſo, as they are 
repreſented to be; then we have all the In- 
formation that is neceſſary, in order to the 
Management of our Affairs, and know how 
we are to proceed, whether by doing this 
or the other thing, or by letting it alone. 
But it would be of no manner of Uſe or 
Service to us, with refpe& to Practice (even 
if the Nature of theſe Caſes would bear it) 
to have ſuch Proof of the Truth of things, 
as ſhould con vince us at the Tame time, that 
it was ſtrictly impoſſible they ſhould be o- 
therwiſe. For the Ground of all our Actions, 
being the Conſideration of the Importance or 
OConcern, Which things are of, to qur Wel- 
fare and Happineſs; tis manifeſt, that this 
Circumſtance, of the abſolute Poſſibility or 
Impoſſibility, of their not being or being o- 
to us; does not all tend to heighten our 
Senſe of the Value and Importance of them, 
provided we have but conyincing Proof, that 
they really are. 2 
Therefore, this Circumſtance is of no Mo- 
ment at all, with reſpect to Practice. 
Tc 20 207 Poor os 190405 in . TR. 
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And conſequently, the want of it, is not a 
Foundation for any juſt Objection againſt Mo- 


ral Evidence. 
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Queſt. S! NCE. "tis": a Point, of i ſuch Impor- 
| tance, to avoid being deceiv'd, in 
many Caſes where Men are to truſt entirely 
to Moral Evidence; Ve deſire to know, what 
Method a Man ought to obſerve, that he-may be 
ſure to diſtinguiſh the Right from the . Wrong, 
and form A Judgment ws at Evidence pro- 
pos d, as is neceſſary, in order to the * of 4 
Juſt and true Concluſion ? 972901 

Anſw. It is indeed, a matter of very great 
Importance, to judg and to go right in ſome 
Caſes of this Nature; for 'tis plain, That no 
leſs a thing than our — — it ſelf, - depends 
upon the forming: of 4 ri be Fudgenta, in 4 . 
gie Caſe: of Moral Evidence. 
1 ſhall therefore, here propoſe fome few 
Rules and Directions, which if Men would 
carefully put in Practice, I make no doubt 
to aſſure them, That their Endeavours will be 
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ND Firſt, 1 think the firſt Step of all 
A ſhould 2 an humble and ſincere Addreſs 


to the great Author of your Being, for his fa- 

Ki Aſſiſtance L Cobtarvents 435 0 
In all your Enquiries after Truth, but eſ- 
pecially in thoſe which are of great Concern; 

is but reaſonable, that you ſhould acknow- 
tedg Him, who is Truth it felt, and the 
Fonntain'of Truth to all intelligent Crea- 
tures, It is by the kindly Influences of his 
Providence, that your Faculties are preſerv'd, 
in a juſt Degree of Strength and Vigour:z and 
that you are capable of exerting them to a- 
ny good Purpoſe, in any of the Affairs or 
Buſiheſſes of Life. And if it be your Duty, 
ax all times to acknowledg this, to praiſe = 
bim for his Goodneſs; and implore the Con- 
tinuance of it to you; how much more de- 
voutly ſhould you ſeek bis Aſſiſtance, when 
you are going to purſue an Enquiry, in the 
{fves of which, your Everlaſting Felicity is 
-concern'd ? In ſhort, this is a Duty of Nats- 
ral Religion; ſo that thoſe who do not be- 
lieve the Goſpel, by their own Principles, 
need not ſcruple the Practice of it. 
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and 2 to fi 
Becauſe, if you. have any other End i 
View, it 15 infallibly ſo biaſs you. in a 
your. Proceedings, that will not be abl 
fo think, argue, or judg, in that free an 
| rtial manner, that you ought to do, 
— and would E do, if you were * 
diſinter an only propos'd to 
your ſelves, to find out the Truth of the 
matter. N 
Beſides (unleſs you think it a piece of 
_ needleſs Ceremony, to ask the Direction 
Heaven, in a Caſe of reat Moment) you 
| cannot, without horri Hypocriſy, deſire 
God to aſſiſt you in a Buſineſs, where tis 
25 Sa . to be truly and rightly i in- 
mu. 
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Thir N Purfuance of this * Deſign, 
N 25 finding out T NK which is 
72 all Men of Wiſdom and Sincerity will 
have in their Eye) Endeavour as muchas in 
you lies,” to dipeſt your ſelves! of all thoſe” Pre- 
judices, which any Notions or Opi nions, Contrary 
ro that which lies before' you to be examin a, _ 
very probably have e in your Mind. 
Aller i is; abſtract from them ſo far, that 
they may have no Influence af you, in the 
Enquiry you are making, and the Concluſion 
ou are afterwards to draw, from your Rea- 
Toning: upon the Caſe in hand. | ——- 
Now this is very poſſible" for you to do. 
For *tisin- your Power, to govern your 
Fancies, and let genuine Reaſon take place. 
Von can (if you will) Took upon things 
without thoſe falſe Colours, that the Imagi- 
nation is too apt to diſguiſe them withal, and 
which repreſent them to you, as very much 
different, from what they really are in them- 
ſelves. I confeſs, it is a Work of Time and 
Labour, for Men to conquer their Prejudices 
thorowly; but to prevent their governing 
and ſwaying the Mind, while a matter of 
the higheſt Importance is under Examinati- 
on, is what every Man may do, that will ex- 
ert himſelf, and uſe his Liberty well, 
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Fourthly, 


Xamine all the Circumſtances o 
| the Caſe propos d, in the moſt care- 
ful and deliberate manner that you can. 
Do not let your Thoughts be employ'd up- 
on things of little moment, while you paſs 
by thoſe, that deſerve your beſt Attention, 
and moſt ſerious Regard. Select all thoſe 
Circumſtances, and thoſe only, which are ma- 
terial with reſpect to the Concluſion ; and 
when you have done ſo, give them their due 
Force and Weight: And let them influence 
your Underſtanding, according to what they 
lainly appear to be (in your moſt abſtracted 
Views of them) and not as they tend to car- 
ry the Concluſien, either this or that parti- 
cular way, whether for or againſt the Noti- 
ons, you have hitherto entertain'd. 
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ts nde thus accurately weigh'd and 
4 conſider'd the Gircumſtances of 
the Caſe, Make ſuch Inferences from them, as 
your ſobereſt Reaſon, without amy Art or Ma- 
nagement, does it ſelſ, freely prompt you to wo 
148 OR - 
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Conclude in ſuch a manner, as to leave 
your Mind truly ſerene and compos'd under 
what you have done; and that upon cool Re- 
flections, it may tell you afterwards, you 
have drawn à Concluſfon, reaſonable and fit to 
T7” | 
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SECT. XIII. 


LV OVU ought to make and keep to 
| this Reſolution, Nor to drop the En- 
quiry, till you have brought it to ſome determi- 
nate Iſſue; even tho you meet with conſiderable 
Difficulties in the way, 
For tho you may not be able to paſs a 
clear and ſatisfactory Judgment, at one time; 
yet you may at another, when the Mind is 
more diſpos'd to be fix'd and attentive, and 
the Body (perhaps) in better Temper. We all 
know, by every Day's Experience, that we 
are not at all times, equally capable or rea- 
dy Judges, even of the very ſame things, 
There are ſome lucky Seaſons, wherein Dif- 
ficulties do, as it were, explain themſelves to 
us, which at other times would not yield 
to the greateſt Labour and Importunity. 
As ſometimes on the other hand, things 
that are not very myſterious, will force a 
Man to give over his ſearch, and wait a 
more favourable Opportunity. . 
And therefore, we are not preſently to 
throw aſide, ſo neceſſary and important 
| f Wor 


7 


Work as this is, becauſe we do not at the 
bet or ſecond Attempt (it may be) bring it 
to ſo happy a Concluſion as was expetted. 
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© this I may add alſo (as another very 
1 neceſſary Piece of Advice) wz. That of 
you cannot come to 4 ſatisfattory Concluſion 2 
your ſelves, you would nor ſcraple to conſi 
thoſe, gre Aug able to put you in the right 
W, 1 9. N 

it 1 2 unlikely, that ſome People, who 
have been us'd to think of a particular Sub- 
jet, ſhould be able to reaſon with more Eaſe, 
and better Method upon it, than thoſe who, 
are perfect Strangers to it. And it is no more 
ſhame to a Man, to make uſe of the Counſel 
and Aſſiſtance of others, in ſuch a Caſe as 
this, where the Peace of his Mind is con- 
cern'd; than to ask the Advice of a Phyſici- 
a, in order to the Removal of any bodily 
Diſtemper. | | 
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T will be objected perhaps, That it will coſt 

a deal of Time and Pains, to put theſe Rules 
in Practice; and that Men will rather be fright- 
ned from, than encourag'd to the Practice of fo 
"difficult a Work. io oft yen 3 
Anſw. Firſt, Conſider how little you are dif- 
courag d, at the Profpeft of a vaſt deal of Pains 
and Labour, in other Affairs, which are of inß- 
nitely leſs Moment. You can riſe early, and 
ſit up late, to contrive for a woridly Iate- 
reſt, without any of theſe Complaints. You 
can bend your Thoughts, even to the endan- 
gering of your Life or Health, and flave and 
| — without Inter miſſion, upon any little 
matter that is to ſet you off, and purchaſe 
you a Reputation amongſt Men. And if you 
can be ſo indefatigably Diligent, and Reſo- 
lute in thoſe Concerns, and muſt preſently 
be tir'd and diſpirited in Affairs of this Na- 
ture, upon every Difficulty that lies in your 
Way; the Reaſon is plainly, becauſe you wil 
not apply your ſelves to them, and therefore, all 
the ill Conſequences of the Neglect, muſt lie en- 
tirely at your own Doors, 
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* Hatever Pains it coſts you, 

r ws o thro this Work, you 
ought to remember, That if you ever make 
your Mind eaſy, you muſt be forc'd to proceed 
after this, or ſome ſuch way as this is. For in the 
very Nature of the thing, there is no other 
way to come to a Certainty, but this of diſ- 
tinguiſning, examining, and making juſt and 
natural Inferences, from the Circumſtances 
of a Caſe. Ain Woh a3 I 


Secondly, 
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UT, Thirdly, Is there: nottengugh: in the: 

| Succeſs and good Effects of the Enquiry, to 
recompenſe you for all the Pains you are at in 
tho meking f iM r AT een ows 
Conſider, that to manage this Affair well, 
is what is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to 
your forming a right judgment of things, 
and to prevent your running into lnconveni- 
ences, which may make you uneaſy in this 
Life, and perhaps miſerable in the net. 
And would not every wiſe Man therefore, 
reſolve. to think and argue as cloſe as os 
1 e, 
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__ and run Conſequences as far as they will 
when the Reſult of his doing thus, 
— 2 much to his reſent Peace and Quief, | 

8 well as 17 n ing . 
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* ub be ready to Ab now, Sappoſe e 
Man to hade gone this may v0 work, mith- 
al the Cart and Carion' imaginable, whas wilt 
bÞithe' Iſue of ir, and what may he depend aye 
4 laſt for his. Surfer? | 

Anſw. If after ſuch faithful and diligent 
Management of the Enquiry (which lies be- 
fore you) you find your ſelf fairly induc'd, 
to conclude, the Evidence to be of ſuch a N- 
rure, as obliges the Underſtanding of a rational 
Creature to Wield" it. Mut I fay, you may 
ſafely yield your Aſſent thereto, depending 
upon it, that you ſhall not figd your ſelf de- 
ceiv'd: im ſo doing. U 
But then obſerve, that it lies upon you 
your ſel, to be at a Certainty about theſe 
two Points. Firſt, That you have canful ob 
ſer the' ' formention'd . Tow: Enquiry 
an Examination of thing E That! go 
haue taten Cure to 2 Er the Evidence in 
the preſent 'Caſe, comes up tu the Charatters' au 
Gan lan, of fuch an —y as was before 
demonſtrated, direct ſively to ollige 
Munkind' to yield — Apel For if — 
eme about either of theſe ä 
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cannot end to animes for the Con- 
Seer AS we dare aſſure you, that 
2 —_— mM dee code you dear: | 
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eſt. UT u 
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deceiv'd in 55 ſuch a Judgment; Juppoſing 
theſe two thing CES ſpeak of, to be done: 

Anſw. The 8 7 rg you have for ſuch an 
Aſſurance, are theſe. 

. Firſt; That abe bountsful: and wiſh, Author. of 
Natures, has frarniſt d you. ——— Agent 
3 
7 Rig t fram Wrong, ruth rom Fxl- 
ſhood; in . Caſes tlas are of mt d to 
. 


» 3d 


wa without ſuch a Power as this; is ut⸗ 
14 that you ſhould ever behave 

your felt- as ligent / Creature-Qught to 
2 mn ac ja — Ordeyand Deco 

rum, NECenarl uires a; Capaaity o 

and diſtinguiſhing things. And therefore, 
is you! are deſtitute of fuch a Capacity, you 
are under no Mu Obligations, either to 
God or: Man. For you cannot be oblig'd to 
impoſſibilities: And tis abſolutely impoſſible; 
to act rightly, unleſs it be by mere Accident, 
without et * En and W is 
_ 992 
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80 that the Conſequence will be this, viz. 
That you "muſt either ceaſe to omn your ſelf; 4 
rational intelligent Being (and be content to be 
rank'd with ſome lower Species of Animals, for 
the Future) or elſe you muſt ſtand b this as 
a certain Truth, That God has == ſuch 4 
Proviſion in the Conſtitution of your reaſonable 
Nature, ujape thereby, made really capa- 
ble of * e, n 
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erer OU may be certain like wiſe, That 
4 — he is not nor Canndt be, 


be Authdr of — * your Deluſions or Mi Maler. | 
Ae l neither deceive your Faculties, 

with falſe and wrong Objects; nor miſlead 
them in their Operations, about Fight and 

oper Objects. T9907 & Adi odd 1001 

He will not preſent Impoſture to you, un- 
der the ſpecious Appearance of Truth; nor 
alter the Nature and Order of thing], on | 
Purpoſe to make you out in you Condat. 
ont about them. 

lf you do not firmly: believe theſt things: 
of Jour Maker, Jou cannot believe his MO 
ral Perfections. And if you deny thoſe (or 
any of * Ferfections, yon _ his Exifs: 
rence. A Dm d i olap * [1947 458-07 

And if — no! God, it is not to 
be expected, that you ſhould believe any 
| JD elſe. And if you once come to ſuch a 
Degree 
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Degree of Scepticiſm, you are indeed out of 
the Reach of his Argument, and of all o- 
thers whatſoever. 
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1 Bſerve now from hence, What 
Aſſurance you may have with re- 
ſpeft to the matter we are ſpeaking. of, For if 
you are qualified with ſufficient Abilities, for 
the Search and Diſcovery of neceſſary Truth; 
alſo if the Author of Nature, will be neither 
the Cauſe or Occaſion, of your running into 
any Miſtakes : It follows, That you may come 
to a determinate Concluſion, about the Truth or 
Falſhood of a Caſe, wherein you are deeply con- 
cern d; provided you be not wanting to your ſelf, 
and will uſe a regular Method in the Enquiry. 
And conſequently, when you. are come to 
ſuch a Concluſion, you may be at a Certain- 
ty, as to the Point of your own Deception. 
For you will never be deceiv'd by any thing 
elſe, if you do not deceive your ſelves, but 
take care to uſe the Helps, and exert the 
Powers which God has given you, in ſuch 
manner as you are bound to do, and are ca- 
pable of doing. | 
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FourthyyN OR will the acknowledg'd Fal- 
libility of Human Nature, or 
its Liableneſs to Deception, or the actual 
Miſtakes and Deceptions of People at any 
time, in Enquiries of this nature; be any 
juſt Ground at all, for you to pretend, you 
cannot be at a Certainty, and ſo by that 
means think to excuſe your ſelf from the 

Labour of trying. 
For the Caſe plainly terminates in this 
ſnort Dilemma, one ſide of which you mult. 
of neceſſity chuſe. "of | 
Either the Fallibility of Human Nature, 1s 
really ſuch, that you are conſtrain'd thereby, to 
remain always doubtful of the Truth of the Con- 
cluſions you draw : Or it is not. © 
If you fay it is, Then you either diſown all 
Obligations to any ſort of Duty, which a reaſo- 
nable Creature ſhould perform : Or elſe, Tou fall 
foul upon the Perfections of God, in ſuppoſing him 
to have bound you to the Diſcharge of various 
Duties; and yet to have made you incapable of 
ſuch an Exerciſe of your Faculties, as is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in order thereto. 
If you confeſs it is not, Then all the Defec- 

* tibility, or Liableneſs to Deception, that is in 
Human Nature, Can never be a Reaſon why you 
ſhould pretend to be always in ſuſpence about the 

_ Concluſions you draw; but will only be a Reaſon, ce 
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why yon ſhould uſe your utmoſt Care and Cauti- 
on in the drawing of them: Which is the very 
thing that we moſt earneſtly perſwade you to. 
And then, as to the actual Miſtakes that 
ſome. People may have made in Diſquiſi- 
tions of this kind, or the groſs Deluſions 
they may have been led into, by depending 
upon the Truth of things, as made out to 


* 


them by Moral Evulence : Theſe ſure cannot 


be Stumbling-Blocks, in the way of any Man, 
that is not willing to lay hold of every flight 
Occaſion, to deter himſelf from the doing of 
his Duty. 
| That ſome People who have truſted to 
Moral Evidence, have been deceiv'd in ſo do- 
ing, I hope you think no more an Argu- 
ment, againſt Proofs of this nature in gene- 
ral; than you think Blunders and Paralogiſms, 
to be a Scandal to the Nature of Demor- 
ſtration; or the Intemperance of ſome par- 
ticular Perſons, an Argument againſt the 


Uſe of thoſe neceſſary Bleſſings of Life, 


which they ſo faultily abuſe.” 


re we" 


res being now upon this Head, it may 
perhaps be of ſome uſe, to point out in 
conciſe Terms, the more general Cauſes and 
Springs of Miſtake in matters of Argumentation; 
or to ſhew by what means it 1s, That Men be- 


come acceſſary to their own Del uſions, in the Conclus, 
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ſrons they draw, as the Reſult of their Enquiries 
into things. A f 

Now this may be, 

Firſt, By arguing with Media, which in their 
own nature are not juſt, or proper to afford a 
poſitive Concluſion to be drawn — them. 

And therefore, a Man may be miſtaken this 
way, if he argues with Data, which are ei- 
ther —— * | 
0 1 and impertinent to the Buſineſs in 
and. 5 
Or too few and defective; and therefore, in- 
ſafficient to furniſh him with matter for a 
fair Concluſion, 85 

Or more than are needful; by which means 
the Mind is perplex'd and confounded, and 
a Man is ſometimes led into Concluſions 
which contradi& one another; in which 
Caſe *tis very likely, that he fixes upon that 
Part of the Contradiction, which moſt fa- 
vours his own prejudic'd and miſtaken No- 
tions, and ſo comes to impoſe upon himſelf. 


* 


. 


Secondly, A S a Man may be deceiv'd (as to 
41 his main Concluſion) by argu- 

ing even truly and juſtly, from Data that are 
unjuſt and improper; /o he may likewiſe, go 
as wide of the Truth, by arguing after an irregu- 
lar Manner, upon Data which (in their own 
Nature) are ever ſo juſt, adequate, and perti- 
nent, to the Matter which is enquir'd into. 1 
" S 
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The moſt obvious Cauſes of this, are - 
norance, Inconſideration, Precipitancy, Partia- 
lity (ariſing from prejudicate Notions and 
Opinions) and whatever elſe may be reduc'd 
to, or are cognate with theſe. , 
Nor is it æ Jot. more ſtrange, for Men to 


draw wrong Concluſions, from juſt and na- 


tural Premiſſes, than to infer things from 
ſuch Principles, as will never fairly afford 
them any Concluſion at all. 
However, it may be ſufficient, in order to 
the End of our going Right, in theſe ſort of 
Enquiries, to have ſhewn as well the general 
Cauſes of Miſtakes, * as a plain and practicable 
Method, by which we may avoid them. 


1 
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T H E third general Head propos'd, was 
| the Conſideration of the Impoſlibility, 
That Providence ſhould ever countenance, or ſuf- 
fer any ſort of Impoſture to be countenanc d, with 
an Evidence of ſuch Qualifications and Conditi- 
ons, as we have been hitherto diſcourſing of. 
And this can need no Proof, to thoſe who 
pretend to believe the Exiſtence of ſuch a 
Being, as he that made and governs the 
World, muſt neceſſarily be: 50 that this 
Labour is ſaved. All that can conclude, That 
God is Eternal Truth, infinite Love and Good- 
neſs, unſpotted Juſtice and Holineſs, that he 
could not make Creatures to delude and tantalize, 
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nor give them Faculties, which ſhould never be 
'of any uſe to them: All I ſay, that can con- 
clude this (as all may, that can conclude that 
God is) may alſo from thence preſently in- 
fer, the ſimple abſolute Impoſſibility, of his 
ever dealing after this manner, with a Race 
of reaſonable Creatures. r Bu 

So that nothing remains for me to do, up- 
on this Head, but only to deduce a few Co- 


rollaries; and ſo conclude the Second Pars of 
this Diſcourſe. * 


ene 


1 F Deluſions and Impoſtures can never be 
paſs'd upon Mankind, with Evidences of 
ſuch a Nature as has been deſcrib'd : Then 


it follows, 4 


Coroll. 1. Wherever we can be ſure, of an 
Evidence thus qualified, there we may be ſure, 
we ſhall not be deceiv'd, in giving our Aſſent 
thereto. | | «IF 


Coroll. 2. Where the Events of things, do 
not anſwer to our Schemes of Reaſoning upon 
them; the Evidences upon which we proceeded 
to argue in thoſe Caſes, were not, in their Na- 
ture ſufficient, to afford us ſuch a Concluſion. 

So that ſome Fallacies or Miſtakes, - muſt 
be committed; tho not then perceiv'd or ſuſ- 
pected by A * 


Coroll. 
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Coroll. 3. | Where we are ſure of an Impoſ- 
ture, by the plain and undeniable Marks ef it 
there we can be certain, that the Ewvidences of. 
fer d to perſwade Men of the Truth of it, would, 
}f thorowly examin'd, appear to be weak and fri- 


volous, 


Coroll. 4. Where things of great Impor- 
-tance, are to be. believ'd by Mankind, we 
may be certain, That Divine Providence will 
order the matter ſo, that they ſhall be propos'd 
to us with ſuch Evidences, as will be ſufficient 
to oblige our Underſtandings (as we are rea- 
ſonable Creatures) te aſſent to them as true. 

Tho this does not follow directly from the 
PROP. it ſelf, yet it follows immediately 
from that which is the grand Reaſon of the 
PROP. wiz. The infinite Perfection, of the 
Supreme Author of the Univerſe. 


For the Divine Mercy and Goodneſs, are 
every whit as much concern'd, to give im- 
portant Truths, a Degree of Evidence, fit 
to recommend them to us, as every way pro- 
per Objects of Belief; as thoſe, and other 
Divine Perfections are, to deny fuch Evi- 
dence to Impoſtures, that they may not be 
believ'd by us. And therefore, I infer, That 
as for all things, which any way relate to the 
Salvation of Mankind, and are to be prov'd by 
Moral Evidence; we ſhall be ſure to find, up- 
on Examination, that they have a Degree of Evi- 
dence, proportional to the intrinſick Weight and 
Importance of them, and in all reſpetts ſafficient, 
to convince our Fudgments of their Truth and 


Reality. — 
| 24 And 
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And I ſhall, now proceed to enquire (ac- 
cording to the — and laſt Article of the 
Method propos d) whether there be not ſuch 
an Evidence as this, _ nh — greaney of 


KC 4. 


Jeſus Chr Chriſt. | * P 
[1 
| ; 
d " « 
$9 Vi e 14 
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The End of the Second Part. 
| | | 
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Part the Third, 


Containing the Proofs, for the | 


Fact of Chriſt's Reſurrec- 


tion. 


CONTENTS. 
Some general things, wherein the Chriſtians and 
Deiſts both agree. 


Concernin . Writings of the Evangeli ſts, or 
firſt Chriſtian Hiſtorians. © 


The Evidences for the Fact of Chriſt's Reſur- | 


rection, propos'd and examin d. 
A Demonſtration, that this Evidence, has all the 


Conditions of an Evidence, which obliges Hu- 


man Under ſt andin to yield its Aſſent. 
a d SECT. 


_ 
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k | S E C T. I. | * 
N the Management of this Fart 
of the Deſign, which now lies 
before us, there will be theſe 
TS BELY three things, in the general to 
= = ; be done. 14 7 0 | 
7 " Firſt, To ſhew upon Achat 
Foundations, the Chriſtians ground their Be- 
lief, of the Reſurrection of Chriſt Jeſus; or 
what. Mediums thoſe are, by which they ar- 
gue themſelves into this Perſuaſion, That it 
was real matter of Fat, that he roſe gain from 
the Dead. r 
Secondly, To enquire, whether theſe Rea- 
ſonings of theirs upon this Subject, are ſtrict- 
ly fair and juſt; that is, Whether: the Evi- 
dence, upon which they receive this Doctrine, as 
true, bas all thoſe 8 which render it 
directly and poſitively Obligatory to our Under- 
ſtandings, by all the known Laws ef reaſonable 
Nature, and the Conſtitution of the World we 


live in. 


Thirdly, cs diligently examin's an 
compar d the Grounas, _ which the Chriſti- 
ans believe, and the Deiſts reject this Doctriue; 
I ſhall impartialh ſhew the Reſult of all, and 8 
then make ſuch Tnferences, as are proper "to be 


made from. thence: ' 


Wh 4 by Wr 
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N arguing this great Point, after a Me- 
| thod ſo natural and fair, - as that which is 
here propos'd, and upon ſuch Principles as 
are laid down, and I hope, ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated, in the foregoing Part of this Trea- 
riſe «It muſt needs be, That either the Chriſ- - 
tians who maintain and defend it, or the Gen- 
tlemen on the other ſide, who, deny it; muſt in 
fo doing, be forc'd upon ſomething very abſurd and 
irrational the Standard to judg by, being the 

lain Reaſon and common Prattice of Mankind. 

If, whilſt we attempt to infer the Truth 
of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, we run counter 
to any truly rational and allow'd Principles; 
if the Arguments we make uſe of, when 
_ thorowly ſifted and trac'd, are found to ter- 
minate, in that which the ſober Senſe of 
Mankind muſt condemn, as ſophiſtical, falſe, 
or impertinent; and this, not as the Effect 
of bare Inadvertency or Miſmanagement (be- 
cauſe a very good Argument may Pony 
be badly handled, and yet ought not for that 
Reaſon, to loſe any thing of its Credit) but 
of the very -Conſtitution and Nature of the 
Argument it ſelf. And if this be the Reſult 
of all, and every one of thoſe Arguments, 
which can be produc'd in Defence of this 
Doctrine, or in order to prove the certain 
"Truth of it: Then the Controverſy is at an 
End, 
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End, and the Chriſtians muſt give up the Cauſe, 
Becauſe, Truth can never poſſibly run Men 
into any real Abſurdities in the Defence of 
it; nor can God oblige us to receive any 
Point of Doctrine, to the utter overthrow- 
ing of that Reaſon he has given us, to guide 
our ſelves by; tho he may oblige us to re- 
ceive that; which our Reaſon: can't ſolve all 
the Difficulties of  _ I 
lk on the other ſide, thoſe who oppoſe 
this Doctrine, can neither do that, nor de- 
fend themſelves, without being oblig'd to 
Rand by ſach Concluſions, as the common 
Senſe of Mankind, would upon a fair hear- 
ing, condemn as irrational; if they are ne- 
ceſſitated to have recourſe to Principles, that 
are either manifeſtly falſe and contradictory, 
or doubtful and precarious, in order to ſolve 
the Difficulties that are propos'd to them; 
or can no way guard themſelves againſt ſuch 
Difficulties, but by artful Evaſions and Ex- 
curſions from the matter in hand: In a word, 
if in the natural Courſe of the Argument, 
they are forc'd upon things that tend to 
darken or blunder the Cauſe, and do not 
terminate in a direct and poſitive Anſwer 
to what is urg'd upon them: lu this Caſe, 
it will be very evident, That Truth cannot be 
on their ſide, and that therefore (to att as they 
ought to do) they ſhould, without any more ado, 
ield the great Point in Diſpute... [3.35 
What therefore remains to be done, is 
to make this Compariſon between their Ar- 
gumentations and ours. Tis certain, they 
muſt he as oppoſite one to another, as the 
Opinions they are produc'd in favour ot; 
| | An 
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And therefore, cannot be ſound and true, on 
both ſides. The Paralogiſm, the Abſurdity, 
or whatever it be, muſt be found either with 
them, or with us; and conſequently, where 
it lies, will infallibly point out, who is in 
the right, and who 1a the — 
And tho a Chriſtian may poſlibly have o- 
tber Arguments, tending (in conjunction with _ 
thoſe which are purely rational) to aſſure 
him of the Verity of the Chriſtian Faith and 
Doctrine; yet (theſe being no more than 
mere Fancy and Enthuſiaſm, in the Opinions h 
of theſe Gentlemen) they are not to be ſo | 
much as mention'd in this Place. *Tis to 
Reaſon they appeal; and therefore, to plain 
downright Reaſon we muſt go. 


— m 


SECT. I. 


T HAT we may proceed the more me- 
| thodically, and not diſpute about things, 
wherein we are on both ſides agreed; it will 
be requiſite to take notice of ſome Points, 
relating to the Perſon and Hiſtory of Jeſus 
Chriſt, which the Deiſts (together with the 
_ greateſt Part of Mankind beſides) do as free- 
ly ſubſcribe to the Truth of, as the Chriſti- 
ans themſclves. | | 
And Firſt, I believe it will be allow'd with- 
out much Difficulty, , That there was ſuch 4 
Perſon s Jeſus Chriſt, who was born at Beth- 
lchem in Judza, in the Reign of 22 
r, 
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far, and: crucified at Jeruſalem in the Reign of 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate being then the Roman 
Governor. | | lr 

This is what moſt Sects and Parties of 
Men, who have ever heard of Chriſtianity, do 
unanimouſly. agree in. The Mahomet ans in- 
deed, differ from all the reſt, as to the lat- 
ter Part of the Propoſitioa: for out of an 
Exceſs of Reſpect to Feſus Chriſt, they will 
by no means allow of his infamous Cruci- 
fixion and Death; but aſfir m, That he was 
taken up into * Heaven, and ſome Image of him 
only, left upon the Croſs in bis Room, by which 
the Jews, as well as his own Followers, who 
pretended to be Witneſſes of the Fact, were im- 
pos'd upon, and made to believe that he ſuffer'd, 
when in reality he did not. But we ſhall not 
need to be much ſollicitous, about their Teſ- 
timony in this matter, ſince they deny it, up- 
on ſo honourable an Account, and are fo clear 
and expreſs in all the reſt, relating to the 
Life and Character of our Saviour; and eſ- 
pecially, ſince there are ſuch abundant Con- 
ceſſions made of it, by Men of all other Per- 
ſuaſions, and particularly by thoſe, with 
whom we are principally concern'd. 
For the Deiſts have prov'd to ſome pur- 
poſe, That they believe all that we have here 
ſaid of Jeſus Chriſt. | 

And the Jews know.it to be true, and are 
as free to on it as the former. 

The reproachful Name of n (or the 
Perſon who was hang'd) which they ſo com- 
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5 


2 


* Adrian. Reland. de Relig. Mohamed. Lib. 1. 
Pag. 35. Edit. Ultrajec. | 


monly 
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monly beſtow on him, as alſo that of Hy 
on (the Servants of him Who was hang- 
ed) which, they give the Chriſtians, ſhew GE 
ficiently, if there were no more, That : 
are no Unbelievers in this Point. But they have 
other Proofs of it amongſt themſelves, which 
we hope there will be a time for their ſo 
ſeriouſly conſidering, That they ſhall come to 
talk of him whom vas crucified, in 4 more re- 
ſpect ful Manner, an inſtead” of Mn, by way 
of Reproach, ſhall call him WD, in profound Ho- 
nour and Devotion. | 

The Teſtimony of their fam'd Countryman 
* Toſephus, concerning our Saviour, is well 
known to all the learned World; who are ſen- 
ſible alſo, how plain and expreſs it is, not only 
as to the Life, Miracles, and Crucifixion of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, but his Reſurrection alſo, and the ful- 
filling of Prophecies in him, and the wonder- 
ful Converſion both of Jews and Gentiles to the 
Faith of his Goſpel. 1 am aware how much 
the Genuineneſs of this Paſſage is diſputed by 
ſome, as alſo how vigoroully *tis defended 
by others. And tho I do not know, but 
that on one ſide, there may be thoſe, who 
perhaps, are over-fond and zealous for ha- 
ving 1t genuine; yet 1 doubt too, there are 
others, who are afraid leſt it ſhould be ſo. 
As for my own Part, I freely own, I believe 
it to be as much Joſephus's, as any thing in 
all the Book of Antiquities : And becauſe I 
would not willingly be rank'd, amongſt the 


* Antiq. Judaic, Lib, 18, Cap. 4. Pag. 621. Edit. 
Genev. 1625. a 
Peo- 
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people that are irrationally fond of it, and 
will have it genuine, right or wrong, with- 
out enquiring into the matter; I ſhall there- 
fore give my Reaſons, why I believe it is not 


a Forgery. 


— _— 


SECT. IV. 


IRST of all; This Teſtimony is recorded, 

and taken notice of, as loſephus , by many 
Old Writers of unqueſtionable Credit. To be- 
gin with one who was early enough; Euſebi- 
us gives it at large, in his * Demonſtr. E- 
vangel, Lib. 3. Pag. 124. Edit. Pariſ. 1628. 
He likewiſe repeats the ſame, Hiſtor. Eccleſi- 
aſt. Lib. 1. Cap. 11. Pag. 30. Edit. Pariſ. 
1659. [in vita Tiberii.] 

We have the ſame Teſtimony recorded and 
noted by Nicephorus Calliſtus, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. 
ib. 1. Cap. 39. Pag. 84. & 85, Edit. Par. 

1574. And Sozomen introduces it, with a 
particular Elogy of Joſephus himſelf, Hiſter. 


— 
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Eecleſ. Lib. 1. Cp Pag. 399. Edit! Par, 
1668. Nad ic BY & rte d uptug, ane 
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what we find in e and Calliſtus, and 
the Jo We we have at preſent. 544 alfo, 
ſets don the very. Aab, i the Word 10 
ns, with this e Remarky" that aſe 
— 2 — in the 187% Book of hes Aitiquitzes 
Edit. Cantib. ' 1705. J And this agrees per- 
fectly with the Account given by St. Jem, 
De Scriptor. Ecrieſſaſ where be refers us to 
Jeſepha for the forentention'd* Account of 
bur Serien, 218 Ji oh10v 1 al ITEM * 
| We find in teybated! by Nane Pe. 
ot,” Nevins ſame" Pürpoſe, as in al rhe 
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Oe other hand, Ie(is 5 ole, That 
this" Puffage is not Fiken notice ef at all 
by thoſe datient Defenders of che CI 
Cauſe Fuſt in Mart a ends Tertullian, &c. 
who'0n&"Would thi; ſhould ot have fall d, 

—— ſome occaſton belsther, to. hive tar the 
Adverſtries' they" dealt With (which were of 
all ſotts, Few) as vel . mind 
of ſo \remarkable a Teſtimony as this? and 
that from ſo remarkable - Author too, aud 

done 
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one who was not a Chriſtian. So that here is 
poſitive Teſtimony alledg'd on one fide; and 
the want or defect of it on the other. And 
tho it be true, that the want of Teſtimony, 
from ſome Perſons, in ſome particular Cir- 
cumſtances, may be look'd upon as a pretty 
ſtrong Preſumption, that a thing was not ſo 
or ſo, as tis reported to be; yet all things 
being well conſider d, on both ſides, in this 
Caſe; Ithink tis plain, That this, Deſect, is 
not in Regſon to be eſteem d Equivalent to al 
the poſitive . Teſtimony, which is, and may be Pro- 
duc d; E ſince it may be ſhewn upon 
ſome. good Grounds, that this, Paſſage of Joſephus 
may be, genuine, and yet that * Chriſtian 
Writers beforemention'd,; ſhould not take notice of 
it neither. In a word, if this Teſtimony. be 
a Forgery, foiſted in by any Chriſtian Hand, 
all that we can ſay, is, That ſuch Practices, are 
infinitely unwortliy of the Chriſtian Name, and 
hateful to the Di vine and Holy Author of it, 
who has condemn'd all manner of Fraud and De- 
ceit, by the Laws of his Religion, and will pu- 
mh it (by whomſoec ver committed, and upon 
what Pretente ſocver, without | ſincere Repen- 
tance.) But if it were really penn'd by Jo- 
* himſelf, and extant in the firſt Copies 
of his Hiſtory; yet for all that, there is a 
fair Account to be given, of the Silence oſ 
the feremention d Chriſtian Fathers concerning 
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If you. ask how? A anſwer ; from the A- 
buſe of the Copies they chanced to make 
uſe of, in which this famous Teſtimony was 
very probably wanting. And if you ask ſtill, 
bow it ſhould. come about, that ſuch a P 417 
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ſhould be wanting in thoſe Copies? I anſwer; 


that in all likelihood, it was raz'd out of 
as many Copies, by the Fews (or thoſe in 
Confederacy with them) as they could get 
fair Opportunities to debauch: By the Fews 


I fay; from whoſe known Malice and Ha- 


tred to Chriſtianity, nothing leſs than ſo vile 
a Practice was to be expected. For Foſephus 


liv'd in the very Times of the Apoſtles them- 


ſelyes, when the Story of Chriſt Feſus, and 
his mighty Works,” was freſh in the World. 


And beſides, being an Author of fo great a 


Reputation, he was one of their own Coun- 


try and Religion too. 
Now let any Man but think with himſelf, 


wider 'what Notion theſe People mult be re- 


preſented to the World, when one of their 


Countrymen, ſhould come and give ſuch a 
Character of a Perſon, whom they had trea- 


ted with the utmoſt Indignity, and put to 


Death as a vile Malefactor. Would it not 
ſet them out as a moſt forlorn and execra- 
ble Generation of Men, and juſtify all that 
our Saviour had faid of them before, in the 
ſeveral. ſharp Rebukes he had given them? 
How could it be imagin'd, that they would 
ever ſuffer the Seal of ſuch an Author as 
this, to be fer to the Truth of Chriſtianity, - 
and to go along with it thro the World; 
if Pains and Watching, if Falſhood and Bri- 
bery 3 ia hort, if any ſort of Artifice poſ- 
ſible to be made uſe of, could avait to the 
taking of it away? There is no doubt to 
be made therefore, but they did the utmoſt, 
that their Power and Policy could effect. 
And "as they could not compaſs the razing 
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this Teſtimony, out ot all the Copies diſ- 
pers d up and dawn the World; fo they 
took care to do it in thoſe, which, they and 
their Emiſſaries had the Opportunity of ma- 
naging. For what they could not do by 
themſelves, openly and as Jems, they might 
accompliſh by other hands, leſs. ſuſpected and 
fitter to do that work, than theirs, . Nor 
have there ever been wanting amongſt Man- 
kind, ſome ſo degenerate, as for worldly 
Conſiderations, to yield to be employ'd in 
ſuch baſe Work. 40 eter died 


00 . 


Again, This ought to be conſider'd too, 
That tis 4 far eaſier way, of ubuſing an Author, 
to rob him of ſomething, be | has ſaid, than *tis 
to foiſt any thing into him, and make that paſs 
for. his, which he never did ſay. For beſdes 
the Care incumbent on ſuch Impoſtors, to 
obſerve, exactly the Laws of Tranſition and 
Connection, in order to make their Forgeries 
all of apiece with the Author's Text, that 
they may look neatly and handſomly, and 
not diſcover the Fraud by the Botch: Be- 
ſides this, they muſt have ſtudied the Author 
ſo well, as to be perfect Maſters of his Stile 
and Diction, and be able to expreſs them- 
ſelves with that fort of Air, and in that 
Mode, which is peculiar to the Author, they 
pretend to counterfeit. Which I lock upon, 
to be a Difficulty ſuperable, but by very few; 
I mean ſo as not to leave the Cheat diſcove- 
rahle, by ſome Criterions or other afterwards. 
However, tis apparent, That this. would | be 
a far more difficult * trouble ſom Piece of Ra- 


uy, 
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very, than barely to omit or leave a Semence 
our of a Set of Copies, and by that means re- 
preſent the Author (to ſuch Perſons as had the 
Fortune to light on them) as never having writ- 
ten any ſuch thing at all. In ſhort, if upon 
Examiuation, it ſhould appear, That there is 
the very Spirit of Joſephus's Stile and Diction, 
in this famous Teſtimony concerning our Saviour; 


then I hope the Genuineneſs of it, will be out of 


Diſpute with all conſidering Perſons, whatever 
plauſible Obj ections have been, or ever may be 
ung d againſt it. | nat 


» = 
= 61 — — th. 
= 
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BA 1 muſt ſay farther, it is the more 


credible, That this noted Teſtimomy, con- 


cerning Jeſus Chriſt, may have betn rag d out of 
ſome Copies, 7 ſome wicked Hands; becauſe there 
are plain Indications of ſuch foul Practices, in 

other Caſes relating to the ſame Author. | 
For it is notorious, That Joſephus is actual- 
12 and tefer'd to, for Paſſages which 
not now appear in him. Now 'tis ne- 
ver to be imagin'd, That Men who had the 
leaſt Senſe of Honour and Reputation, if 
they had no regard to common Honeſty and 
Truth, nor to the Cauſe they maintain'd, 
which was ſo much diſputed and deſpis d in 
the World; would ever have quoted a cele- 
brated Author, (in the Face of all Mankind, 
and in the midſt of Foes as well as Friends, 
| R 3 and 
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and thoſe very acute and learned ones too) 
1 fay, that they would ever have appeal'd to 
ſuch a Perſon, as ſaying ſuch and ſuch things; 
if thoſe things had not been actually in the 
Copies they made uſe of, and been univer- 
ſally receiv'd- as genuine in their Days. For 
as ſuch an egregious Piece of Knavery, could 
not poſſibly *ſcape being diſcover'd, by ſome 
one or other of the contrary ſide; ſo the 
Diſcovery of it, muſt have fix'd ſach-a Blot 
of Scandal and Reproach on thoſe Perſons, 
as no Time could ever have wiped off, but 


would have been remembred by all Poſterity, 


with-Indignation and Contempt. — 
What 1 ſhall- mention to this Purpoſe, in 
the firſt Place, is that Teſtimony of Foſephus, 
concerning James the Brother of Chriſt, This 
we have in Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 23. Pag. 65. And he does not only 
quote Feſephus for it, but tells us expreſly 
his very Words. N 29 
For having ſhewn (in words of his own) 
how juſt and righteous a Man James was, 


and that the ſober and more conſiderate 


Men amongſt the Jews, believ'd the Deſtruc- 
tion of Feruſalem, to be a Puniſhment inflic- 
ted on them, for murdering of him: He 
then brings in this famous Author, ſaying - 


the very ſame thing in theſe Words. Tev- 


7 I ouubtewuy Isfias, x C HA la- 
v, T8. Ixdov, 8g 5 dN iu, Tod Re- 
Pats Apis. mim p dixoucraroy νν 
ile, . ot 4s08ol oma Tavay.. | 

But Origen, a more antient Writer, gives 


the very, ſame, Account of the matter, for 


hich he refers to Joſephus, Antiq. Lib. — 
| * 


424. 
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And this he does, Contr. Celſ. Lib. 1. Pag. 


35. And St. Jerom, De Script. Eccleſiaſt. re- 


fers to the ſame Author and Book of him, 
for the Paſſage quoted by the other two. 
Now I think, all People are agreed, That 
no ſuch Paſſage as this, is to be found in Joſe- 
phus nom a-days. Tis true indeed, he does 


not paſs over in Silence, the Death of a Per- 


ſon ſo remarkable for Piety and Vertue, as 
St. James was. For he tells us (Antiq. Lib. 20, 
Pag. 698.) That this Fatt was highly diſplea- 
ſing, to all the juſt and good People; and that 
Application was made to the King, to lay his 
Commands on the High Prieſt Ananus, that no 
ſuch things might be done for the Future, But 
there is no Sign of any ſuch Account, as we 
have out of Origen and Euſebius; which 
however they came by, I think 'tis plain to 
any Man, that they did not, nor could not invent 


ts | 


SECT. VL. 


Know it is ſaid, That they made uſe of cor- 


rupt and vitiated Copies of Joſephus. 
But this is gratis dictum, and they have 
nothing that I could ever ſee, like Proof, to 


ſupport it. And 'tis plain, they eſpouſe the 


moſt improbable and-unnatural Hyporheſis of 


the two, by far; for *tis eaſier to abuſe an 
Author by taking from him, than by adding 
to him. However, 1 think it is intolerably 

R 4 Preca 
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precarious, and in ſhort, downright trifling, 
to ſuppoſe as ſome do z that Origen, in men- 
tioning this Paſſage, truſted his Memory too 
far, and quoted what he had never at all 
read in Foſephus, For at this rate, what 
Author is to be depended upon, if ſuch Su 
poſitions as theſe, 'are to take place, wit 
out plain and particular Proof, of fuch a 
Degree of Heedleſneſs in a Man that writes? 
And I would fain know, what Privilege theſe 
Moderns who talk after this manner, have, 
to eſcape this Diſtemper of dreaming, and 
fancying they read what they do not read; 
any more than the Antients? *Tis true, 
there are ſtrange things laid to the 1 
of ſome of the old Chriftian Writers : for 
Heathen Philoſophers and Hiſtorians are eaſily 
pardon'd, for whatever they do amiſs; nay, 
their very Blunders are made Beauties, and 
ſerve to diſcover ſomething very rare and 
excellent. But let thoſe Writers be what they 
will, I make no doubt, but there dre Modern 
Authors, who have vaſtly outdone them, in 
all Points of Whimſy, Fanaticiſm, and Enthu- 
ſiaſm, or whatever elſe can be call'd vain 
and extravagant, oY 

After all is ſaid, I ſhall mention one more, 
who (like Origen) truſted his Memory too far, 
with reſpect to this very Paſſage; and that 
is Suidas.” He (in Ide) tells us, that Jo- 
ſephes (in the 18th Book of his Antiq.) aſ- 
ſerts, That that terrible Judgment, the Deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, was brought upon the Jews, 
for the Murder of St. James. | 

And theſe Perſons all of them, ſeem to 
me, to talk of the matter, not as if fhey 


* 
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had borrowed the Quotation one from ano- 


ther; but as if they were ſure, their Au- 


thor had ſaid thoſe "Thin gs they 3 from 
him: Euſebius eſpecially; who with 
an Aſſurance, as if his Author was as then ly- 
ing by him: d uy "IGOHTO0S, BY G TORVYOE N 


TST' vyſegipus EmuagruegoNre, i Gu 


ecm, A Loc, citat. 
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SECT. VI. 


"Dane are other Paſſages alſo, for 


which Joſephus is quoted by ſome of 


thoſe that we have mention'd; bat do not 
appear in him at preſent. Such is that of 
St. Fohn Baptiſt, whom Jeſephus is ſaid, ex- 
preſly to have confeſs'd to have been a Pro- 
phet; and that in the Book fo often menti- 
on'd ( Antiq. Lib. 18.) This is particularly 
recorded by St. Jerom, De Script. Eccleſiaſ. 
Nor can 1 forbear obſerving, what the ſame 
Author fays too there, tho it be not with 
reſpe& to John Baptiſt, but to Feſus Chriſt. 
He tells us, that Tele bus himſelf owns, That 
Chriſt was ſlain by * Jews, for the Multitude 
of his Miracles. And Suidas (in icons) af- 
firms both the ſame things, viz. That concern- 
ing John Baptiſt, and that concerning the Occa- 
ſion of our Saviour t Death; and refers to the 
ſame Place for them. 

"Tis true indeed, Joſephus ſays not a few 
things of John Baptiſt He tells us (pag- _ 9 
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That the Jews believ d Herod was overcome by 
Aretas (King of the Arabians) for taking away 
the Life of that Perſon: That he was a good 
Man, and one who ſtir d up the Jews to the 
Study of Piety and Fuſtice, &c. But all this 
is nothing to his being call'd a Prophet; 
which is what the foremention'd Authors de- 
clare Foſephus expreſly confeſſes. 

We have another Example of this alſo, 
from Suidas, relating to Feſus Chriſt himſelf. 
This Author (in 'tyozs) tells us, by way of 
Quotation from Joſephus, That Jeſus ſacri- 
fic'd with the Prieſts in the Temple. "rupoury 
'ofy co & ovyſegpia 1? chars le poο 
mv (ov plow rol Ein g © THD i 
Tj *EkKAynx5Iny undo ISI Tora) Prve- 
eas Morte i Tos „ *Arxuchodas fur do 
Twaouniuany, Ti 11055 i Tl ie pre F le- 
ety Hie. What put Suidas, upon ſearching 
Joſephus, to find whether it were true, that he 
had thus aſſer ted, That our Saviour ſacrific'd 
with the Prieſts in the Temple; this, I ſay, may 
be ſeen in the . foremention'd Place. The 
Story is remarkable, as well for the very 
plain and particular manner in which it is 
told, as for the ſubject Matter of it. How- 
ever, being a very long one, and not direct- 
ly to my Purpoſe, I ſhall forbear inſerting 
it. here; tho I think it well worth every cu- 
rious Man's reading. | | 

And thus much may ſuffice, as to this ce- 
lebrated Teſtimony of Foſephus. My Buſineſs 
was, to relate matter of FaQ, as I have 
found it. Every Man may draw what Con- 
cluſions from thence, he thinks fit. At the 


ſame time, I ſhall take the Liberty, to offer 
what 
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what appears reaſonable to me in this mat- 
ter; which others may either aſſent to, or 
diſſent from, according as they find juſt 
Cauſe. 17717 , . ep 

Firſt, There are fewer Difficulties, in ſuppo- 
ſmg this Teſtimony, to bave been ſome time or 
other, . ſtruck out of ſome Copies by the Jews 
than in ſuppoſmg, that it was. ever deceitfully 
foiſted into any, by the Chriſtians. | 
_ Secondly, That it is (at leaſt) as eaſy to 
anſwer that Queſtion (which ſome ſeem to 
lay ſo much ſtreſs upon) viz. Why ſhould thoſe 
25 of Joſephus, which Origen, & c. made 
1e 
and have that of James ; when our Copies want 
that 4 James, and have that concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt? as it is to anſwer the following 
Queſtion; —— | 
Why ſhould fo many credible Writers, who 
do not appear to have taken the thing up- 
on Truſt from one another, and ſome of 
whom muſt needs have expos'd the Cauſe 
they maintain'd, to the laſt Degree of Inſult 
and Contempt, by aſſerting a thing which 
all Mankind could have confuted them in: 
Why, I ſay, ſhould they all agree, in appeal- 
ing to an Author, and that in the moſt par- 
ticular manner that can be, for ſuch or ſuch 
a Paſſage; if they had not really found thoſe 
Words in him, which they recited ? | 
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of, want the: Teſtimony concerning Chriſt, 
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SECT. VIII. 


o the foremention'd Teſtimonies con- 
cerning Feſus Chriſt, we may add thoſe, 
of ſome of the Pagan Writers themſelves. 
- ** Suetonius takes notice of him, under a 
Name better known to the Latins and Greeks 
than Chriſtus was; and therefore, inſtead of 
that, we find him call'd in this Author's Hiſ- 
tory, by the Name of Chreſtus. 3 
The Account we have from + Tacitus, is 
much more expreſs and particular ; for he 
mentions the Death of Chriſt, as alſo the 
Emperor Tiberius, and the Governor Pontius 
Pilate, under whom he ſuffer d. 
Pim, who takes no notice of theſe 
things, ſhews however, what Divine Honours 
were paid to Jeſus Chriſt, by the Chriſtians 1 
his Days; whoſe Manners he makes to be 
ſtrictly regular and inoffenfive; their worſt 
Fault, being only an invincible Obſtinacy in 
adhering to their Religion. | 
But (leaving theſe which are more volgar- 
ly quoted upon this Occaſion) we find the 
Fact of the Crucifixion of Feſus Chriſt, ex- 


—_ n _—_— — 


* Sueton. in Claudio. 
+ Tacit. Ann. Lib. 18. | 
{| Plin. Lib. 10. Epiſt. 97. ad Trajan. 
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prelly taken notice of by * Lucian, Who 


jears both him, and the Chriſtians his Wor- 


ſhippers, on that account: 70 N aver xonomioe | 
{voy kuawoy οο , &c. This Man ſeem'd to 
reckon it, an unaccountable Piece of Nonſenſe 
and Stupidity, that they ſhould have no re- 
gard to ſuch a pompous Train of Gods and 
Goddeſſes, as he and his Greeks. (a wiſe and 


learper People) ador d; but inſtead of that, 


turn all their Devotion, to a Perſon, 
who was diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of Ren- 
kind, by an infamous and accurs'd Death. 
Julian (ho had reaſon to know more of 
chriſt and Chriſtianity, than Lucian did) goes 
much beyond rn, in his Accounts of this 
matter. lIaſtead of ridiculing Chriſt's, Death 
and 199 he endeayours to leſſen the Re- 
tation of his Life and Miracles“ + But 
be does he da this? Why: by telling the 
World, That Jeſus Chriſt did — wort hy 
of Note, all. the while he was here upan: Earth. 
(after all the Noiſe, that mas made: him) 
except. 4 Man will reckon, it 4 great Mor, to 
open the Eyes of the Blind, to reſtone Limbs ta 
the Lame, and deliver Perſons: poſſeſs d. from: 
the er and eg r od Mg * he 
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"Theſe were but trifling things; and Feſus 
Chriſt did nothing worth talking of. But 
how came it about, that Julian ſet fo light 
by theſe Works of our Saviour, which the 
greateſt Part of Mankind, would undoubted- 
Iy call mighty and wonderful? Why, be- 
cauſe he pretended (at leaſt) to believe, that 
ſome of his Heathen Virtuoſo's, could do as 
ſkrange Feats as theſe; and (if occaſion were) 
beſtow a pair of Eyes or Legs upon them 
tie enten them dl 
- So that Chr; did nothing, but what could 
be matehꝭd by ſome of them, and therefore 
deſerv'd no more notice than what they did. 
A pretty Account! But, how did Fulian ) 
come to be aſſur'd of the Truth of theſe 
Facts? For tis notoriouſly 'plain, char be talet 
them all for granted. There ean be no other 
reply made than this, That the Evidence wat 
fuch, àt extorted that Confeſſion from him. If 
ſo, tis certain, That there was the ſame Evi- 
dence for other Fact, at for \ theſe. The 
ſame Proof that aſſurꝰd Jalian, it muſt needs 
be true, Thur Chriſt curd the Poſſeſd, Blind 
and Lame; would alſo have ſatisfy'd him, 
That be raid the Dead to Life, and fed ſeve- 
ral Thouſunds, with what would not have bren 
a competent Allowance, for ſo many Scores. Nay 
ſame of thoſe moſt miraculous Actions of 
our Saviour, being alſo the moſt. open and 
Publick ones; have a, far more convincing . 
Evidence to go along with them, than ma- 


ny others of leſs Fame 
But the Buſineſs lay here: Theſe Problems 
| of, Raiſing the Dead, &c. were infinitely too 
vblime, ; for any of the Emperor's juggling. 
SOL AG $5 [3 I N oO MYA 1451 P ilo- 
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Philoſophers, even to pretend to meddle 
with. For there was no room for Legerde - 
main. and Trieb, in ſuch Caſes-as theſe, ſince 
the World muſt preſently diſcover it; and 
all Natural Atts and Skill, could ſignify no- 
thing to the Production of Affe of ſo 
grand a Nature, So that the only way was, 
never to make any mention at all of theſe 
Works of Chriſt Jeſus, but paſs them by in 
ſilence. . Whereas thoſe which Human Art 
could ſhew ſome. fort of Reſemblances of, 
ſuch as making the Blind ſee, and the Lame 
walk, .&c....theſs, That craſiy Adverſary of 
Chriſtianity; (ſnce he muſt 'owni ſomething) 
thought it adviſable enough to take; Notire'of- 
For at the ſame; time, that he paid a little 
kind of Compliment to manifeſt) Truth; he 
took care to q.] no more, than what he 
could have the Advantage of mparing, to 
fome Effects of cut ious Kaawledg and Skill, 
abroad in the Heathen World. No wonder 
then, he gives ſo flight an Account, of the Mi- 
racles of Chriſt Frſus. Indeed, all the ſmart 
Enemies of Chriſtianity, were well aware, o 
the Neceſſity there was, to make thoſe. Mira- 


Cle appear as little as poſſible . And one way 


to do that, Was to make them cheap: and 
vulgar, Ar many other Perſuns, 
wha could or do the ſame things. 191181811.) 
And therefore it was, That Pbiloſtratus 
and Hierogles, net being able niherwiſt to ec. 

lipſe the Glory of Chriſt's Miracles, ſet upiAn; 
pollonius T.yangeus:apeinf him And: wh know 


the Jem were arnv?d-to that pitch of Ex-! 


travagancy, as to ſay, That be ididyall bis mon- 
derful Works, by,reirtue of the ſaemd Tetra 

gram- 
1942 


things were reported 
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Way, but that of plain Rraſot and Ar 
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ton. In ſhort, whatever ſurprizing 
to be done by —— 
the Heat hen Sages; were they but fairly to 
be compar d, with the ſame 'fort of Opera- 
tions done by Jeſus Chriſt: I make no queſ- 
tion, but it would appear to every one of 
common Senſe: and judgment, That at- the 


ſune time, that they actbed the Parts of good 


clan on Chinurg cons, he behaved himſelf" as 
yer of 'Narare, and afted late one, ut + hs 
only under ſtood her, but cbt command 'and 
thſpoſe of all ber Motions at "Pleaſure. And 
thus much for Juliam's Conceſſions. | 4400 
But. above alk the reſt, Orlas makes the 
bungeſt and moſt! particular Conceſſions, a- 
baut ut Crit; as confeſfing the Truth o 
bis Nawvityy bis. ourncy "into" Egypt, his paj- 
fing Pam Place 1% Place with" lun Diſciples," the 
Falk "of 'his *Mwrables, hes being betvay'd, aud 
ta{tly; bis Dearb and Pain. is true, theſe = 


| Goticeſſions dre al made, in order eicher to 


pure Scoff and Ridicule, or to vain and im- 
pertinent Uungling. However made they 
were, and the things: were ſo evident, that 


they could not be denied- Bat as for Cei- 


ſw's railing or jeſting with auy of them, that 


is little to the preſent Purpoſe; and his 


Chaſtiſer Origen, has ſuſſiciently ex pod him 
upon all thoſe Accounts; tho not in his own 


mant n e ene 22 ger 
I ſhall not need ta refer* to the particu- 
lar Places, where theſe” ttings are te be 


found; they being obvious to every one, who 


has that Author in his Hands. 
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Secondly, D Elides theſe Particulars, concern- 
ing the: Life and Paſſion of Feſws 
z I believe, it will be granted likewiſe, 
without much Difficulty, That quickly after 
the Death of Chriſt, there was a Party of Men, 
in that | ſame Country of Judza, who pretended 
he was riſen again; which thing they teſtified 
with the utmoſt Aſſurance, and in the moſt Pub- 
lick manner, to all forts of Perſons wherever they 
came, even to the Jews themſelves, the profeſs d 
and moſt inveterate Enemies, of this Jeſus and 
his Followers. I am not here offering any thing 
to prove the Reſurrection of Chriſt to be true, 
or to juſtify theſe Men, in the ——_— they 
made thereof; but only relate a thing as a 
bare Point of Hiſtory, which I thiak will 
not be denied, viz. That there were ſuch Peo- 
ple in thoſe Days, who did ſpread abroad this 
ſtrange Doctrine in the World; That that v 
Perſon, who was erucified before the Eyes of ſo 
vaſt 4 Croud of People at Jeruſalem, did 4 
few Days after riſe again, and converſe in the 
World for ſome time, amongſt thoſe who had 
perfectly well known him before. © | 
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OW this Account we have, from thoſe 
IN Prinutive Writers of the Chriſtian Af- 
fairs, whom the Chriſtians themſelves com- 
monly call, by the Name of Evangeliſts and 
Apoſtles. Tis true, theſe Perſons are look'd 
upon, by thoſe who receive the | Chriſtian 
Faith, as Men who were divinely inſpir'd, 
and their Writings as from God, and pub- 
liſn'd to the World by his Authority. How- 
ever, I ſuppoſe nothing of all that at pre- 
ſent; but appeal to them barely as the 
Works of ſome Antient Hiſtorians, tellin: 
upon their own Knowledg, that ſuch an 
ſuch things concerning Chriſt Jeſus, were ve- 
ry poſitively aſſerted, and no leſs: firmly be- 
liev'd, by vaſt Multitudes of People in their 
Days. All that I have therefore to be 1a- 
tished in, is, Whether theſe Writings be real 
theirs, or no? Whether the Books, which 
we attribute to them; and which we find to 
bear their Names, contain a ſincere and ge- 
nuine Account, of what they firſt declar'd to 
the World concerning, theſe. great Matters ? 
If we can perſwade our ſelves, upon ſure and 
undoubted Principles, that it is ſo; then we 
may make ſome very good uſe, of the Rela- 
tions which they give us, in the after Proceſs 
pft the Argument. But if the World be merely 
impos'd upon, with. ſpurious and ſuppoſiti- 
| tious, 
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tious, or corrupt and adulterated Pieces, in- 
ſtead of the true and native Compoſitions 
of theſe original Chriſtian Writers, from 
whence we might be inform'd, what their 
genuine Sentiments were; then they are of 
no Significancy at all, in the preſent Enqui- 
ry, but muſt be e'en laid by and neglected, 
as other falſe and illegitimate Pieces uſe to 
be, when known and diſcover'd to be ſuch. 


; 
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OW in order to the attaining a juſt 
N and reaſonable Satisfaction in this Point, 
let us ſee the Impoſſibilities, that attend 
the contrary Hypotheſis, and at once give a 
fair Demonſtration, of the Truth of our 


PRO P. V. Part II. 


Firſt, The firſt Teachers of the Chriſtian 
Faith, who would not fail of uſing the moſt 
effectual Means, for the propagating and per- 
petuating a Doctrine, which they ſo zealouſ- 
ly eſpous'd themſelves (whether becauſe they 
knew it to be from God, or for any other Rea- 
ſon, I do. not here enquire) would not upon 
that ſcore, neglect ſo direct and neceſſary a 
Method, for obtaining their End; as that of 
committing their Doctrines to writing, muſt in 
common Reaſon be allow'd to be. 
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This indeed, is what may be rationally ex- 
pected, from the Policy and Care, of the firſt 
Founders of any Sen; as being a Step fo 
fundamental, in order to the Preſervation 
and Progreſs thereof, that without it (things 
being left entirely to reſt upon the precari- 
ous Bottom, of Memory, Tradition, Fancy 
and Humour, in repreſenting thoſe things, 
which were firſt deliver'd) nothing could 
follow but ſuch Jangling and Confuſion, as 
would ſoon terminate in the utter Ruin and 
Diſſipation of that Se#. I need not ſay, 
that all the Se#s we know of, that have ever 
made any Figure in the World, have not 
fail'd to take this Conrſe. And there are 
ſuch Proofs, to evince, That the firſt 
Founders of Chriſtianity,” did in Fact, proceed 
after this manner; that if they may be denied, 
a Man may as rationally deny, that there 
was ever ſuch a Perſon as Chriſt Feſus in the 
World; and ſo put a quick End, to all the 
Controverſy about his Reſurrect ion. 


* * — — 
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Secondly, HILE the Apoſtles themſelves 
W were living; it was impoſſi- 
ble that any thing ſhould be put upon the 
World, as their Doctrine, which was contra- 
Ty to it; or ſhould be receiv'd, as their Wri- 
ting, which was not fo. 


For, 
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For, ſince Innovations of this kind, could 
not be carried on, without being detected 
and found out by them, who were fo intent 
upon ſpreading the Goſpel, as to travel far 
and wide thro the World, and take Cogni- 
zance themſelves, of the State of Chriſtianity, 
in every Place where they came; *tis plain, 
hat ud Upſtarts or Couniterſeits, could ever per- 
felt their juggling Deſigns, . while theſe firſt 

Teachers of the Goſpel, liv'd to have an Eye up- 
on them, and were Feady to expoſe the Fraud. 
For, whatever Cheat of this kind, any falſe 
and perfidious Hand might poſſibly have at- 
tempted; yet the firſt Founders of the Chr:/- 
tian Sect (who mult be allow'd to be the beſt 
Judges of their own-Dodtrines and Opinions) 
would, I hope, be heard by the reſt of Man- 
kind, before all other Pretenders whatſoever. 
Their Aſſertions in ſuch a Caſe, would be 
deciſive; and every Body would take it for 
granted, That thoſe Tenets were none of theirs, 
which they ſhould ſolemnly. diſclaim, and openly 
proteſt | againſt, in the Face of all the World, 
from whence, ſuch Multitudes of Witneſſes might 
be call d out, to atteſt the Doftrines they had both 
preach'd' and written. Tis true indeed, the 
Authors of a Se#, may outlive the Credit 
and Reputation of their own Se#. Their 
Doctrines may be ſuppreſs'd by Force, or o- 
vertura'd by ſuperior Argument, While the 
Preachers themſelves are in being, But that 
others, which ate either quite gontrary, or 
which they never thought any thing of, ſhould = 
be coin'd and foiſted into the room of them, 
and paſs univerſally for the genuine Inſtitutes 
of ſuch and ſuch Men, while they themſelvgs 

I 3 „ 
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| are alive, and have it in their Power, to de- 
tet the Forgery; is a thing ſo abſurd and 
impoſſible, that a Man may well be thought 
ä to have quite loſt his pers 2 . N11 re- 

I | liſh it as Wen ONS Div 
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T 1 HE fad 4160 be ry of this 

Space of Time, during which, the 
Autography or Original Manuſcripts,” of the 
Apoſtles and A were un oor in the 
Chriſtian Church. 

For while theſe were at hand, to be fearch'd 
and conſulted, the' Caſe would be the ſame, 
as if the very Authors themſelves had deen 
alive, to give their -own Determinations in 
Perſon. How long time after Ohreſt, the 
Church had theſe venerable Writings in Poſ- 
ſeſſion, is not very material to, the preſent 
Argument. 1 am only concern'd to ſhew, 
that the Attempts of Impoſtors, muſt needs 
have been vain and fruitleſs, while the Auto- 
grapha themſelves werd extant; whether it 
were a greater, or a leſs Space of Time that 
they were ſo. However, tis obſervable, that 
Tertullian intimates, as if they were (ſome 
of them at leaſt) -preſerv'd till the Age 
5 | | wherein 
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denn hy and] to be ſeen at that time: 
which is far from being incredihle, if we con- 


ſider the prodigious Zeal and Veneration of 


the Qriſtiars in thoſe DIPS: 7 whatever 
they eſteem'd Divine and Sac as alſo 
that this Writer flouryſh'd at 2 ond End 
of, the, ſecond, or the very Wales of the 
third; Century- we.” 915713 : 5 #3 | 
- Beſides, I believe the learned World, can 
farniſh ſome Samples of this kind, and 
ſhew, by unanſwerable . that the very 
Hand- Writings. — ſome Authors, have been 
peg efery'd; (I will not, ſay, only for as long, 
teeven) for a longer time, than what we 


are now ſpeaking o amount 800 5 
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= 3 N . or pretended Chriſ- 
tians could ever poſſibly have . matters 
ſo; as. 7d) impoſe on rhe reft of the World, by any 


grund Forgery, or Adulterarion, — the . r. 


of the New Teſtament. | 
„For whatever: Se: ſhould — attempted 
ſach a thing, could never have made any 
xe in it; hut all the other Sets and 


Perfwaſions of Cbriſtians, which were contra- 

ry to them, muſe 3 Deen ne 280 
E ating 20d 110102 fel: | 
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baſe Deſign. And if a Zeal and Ventration 
for theſe Writings, as divinely inſpir'd, had 
not been ſufficient to prevail with ſome of 
them, to beſtir themſelves, and proclaim fo 
notorious an Impoſture to the World; yet the 
Enmity and Quarrels, ariſing from Contrarie- 
ty of Intereſts and Opinions, would have been 
ſuch a Guard upon theſe Books, as the ut- 
moſt Care and Policy, of any ill deſigning 
Party, would never have been able to elude. 
Where Men indeed are all of a Mind, and 
their Schemes on all ſides perfectly agree; 
there being no room for jealouſy and Suſpi- 
cion, there is likewiſe no Reaſon for their 
having an Eye upon one another. But where 
they run out into Parties and Factions, and 
Diſputes riſe high betwixt them, about the 
Senſe and Meaning of the Doctrines they 
have receiv'd; each Party juſtifying their own 
Opinions, from the Copies they have amongſt 
them; in this Caſe, every ſide will be ſure 
to obſerve” their Antagoniſts, and ſet that 
they have Juſtice done them, in all the Ap- 
peals made to that Book, by whoſe Autho - 
rity they all agree, to have the matters in 
Debate amongſt them decided. So that if 
thoſe on one ſide, ſnould have recourſe to 
any unfair Artifices, either in order to the 
recommending their own Opinions to the 
Belief of Men, or elſe for the ſake of Victory 
over their Adver ſaries; the others who would 
never bear iſuch foul Play, to be ſure would 
nat keep their Counſel, 2 P aint them out 
in their proper Colours, of Knavery and De- 
celt, to al} Mankind,” For the Rage about 
Opinions (s(pecially if thanght'ta be of great 
Nec ä Con- 
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Conſequence) is like that of the Sea; and a 
Tide may as ſoon be ſtop'd, as Revenge in 
ſach Caſes,” if there be but Opportunity to 
exert it, In a word, tho Diviſions and Ani- 
moſities, are in themſelves, contrary to the 
Nature, Deſign, and Precepts of the Chriſti- 
an Religion; yet there is no doubt, but that 
Divine Providence, which often brings the 
greateſt Good out of Evil, has made ſignal uſe, 
even of theſe Contentions, in order to its 
Security, For by this means, one' Party has 
been a ſure Guard upon another, and all of 
them animated to look ſo ſharply about 
them, that nothing of dangerous Conſe- 
quence, to the common Intereſts of Chriſti- 


anity, could ever be tranſacted any where. 
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Efebly,y T is Kill more incredible (and 1 
tot think, what the fondeſt Credulity 


in Nature, can ſcarce admit of) That theſe 


Books ſhould be abus'd, or new ones coin d in the 
room of them, by a Confederacy of all the Par- 


ties and Sefts of Chriſtians throughout the 


World. 
This therefore, we will let paſs, as a Piece 
of Abſurdity, which ſufficient! diſcovers it 


ſelf at firſt ſight, | 
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Sixt hiy, MOR will it require much more 
IV Pains, for any conſidering Per- 
ſon to aſſure — 392 'could never 
ibly be done, any Party of Men, who were 
goſh Coen — Chriſtian Re- 
bo Y1G140 e 2001 01 bosshnius men! 
por if there be Reaſon, to conclude it ab- 
furd and impoſſible, that any Party, of or 
in the Chriſtian Church, ſhould ever accom- 
pliſh ſuch a Deſign, notwithſtanding all the 
Care, and Jealouſy of the reſt ; there is much 
ſtronger Reaſon to conclude, that a Cheat 
of this Nature, could never be carried on by 
a Club of [hp Exemier, in ſpite of the 
Sagacity and Zeal, of the whole Body of Chriſ- 
tians in all Nations; who were deeply con- 
dernꝰd upon many Accounts; to-ſce[thatibhey: 
were not impos d upon in matters of ſuch 
Importance. Hibs Jad #65 mu u: 
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Seventh! x 0 * whe iy Aremnent, let 

C Te ny reaſonable Man lay the fol- 
lowing Conſiderations together, and then tell 
me, Whether he can ſeriouſly believe, that the 
Chriſtian World is abufd, in taking the Books 
of the New Teſtament, for what wy are gents 
rally believd to be. 

As theſe Books were firſt written, in the 
moſt celebrated: Language, then in the World; 
ſo they were quickly diſpers'd abroad, and 
trauſlated into a vaſt Number of other Lan- 
guages, very different from that, in Which 
they were originally compos'd. | 
They have not been kept in private Hands, 
as myſterious things, which Mankind were 
not to be acquainted with, but in publieck 
Repoſitories, where all Perſons might ey 
and look into them. 

The Chriſtiamns have ever eſteem d them, as 
the grand Charter of all their Privileges, and 
the Foundation of their Hopes of Happineſs 
in another Life. 

They have been publickly cited and refer 
to, by the earlieſt 'Wrirers and Apologiſts, for 
the Chriſtian" Caufe, nay, and. by Enemies 
themſelves ;- which had been intolerable Fol- 
ly and Stupidity on both ſides, if the World 
nad not been well aſſur'd they were genuine. 
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They have been conſtantly rehearſed, in 
ſolemn Aſſemblies, beſides being privately 
ſtudied and diſcours'd of; by all which 
means, they muſt neceſſarily be impreſs'd, on 
the Minds and Memories of Men. 0 
All Factions and Parties of Chriſtiant, have 
unanimouſly- agreed, to onal hither, and 
decide their Controverſies by this Rule. 
No Notion, of Forgery or Corruption, 
was ever advanc'd, by ſuch Delinqueats as 
were excommunicated, and cut off from the 
Body of the Chriſtian Church: which Perſons, 
as they could not avoid- being led into the 
ſecret, - if there had been any ſuch thing, 
while they continued Members; ſo they had 
the moſt urgent Provocations, to reveal it 
afterwards, ' Arise T3 1 
The Doctrines they contain, are not only 
new., but are of an extraordinary Nature , 
and ſuch as challenge the Attention and Res» 
gard of all Mankind; and therefore in Rea- 
on, very likely both to attract the Curioſi- 
ty of indifferent Perſons, and to rouze the ill 
Nature of carping and ogg ip Ene- 
mies, to enquire into them, and ſift them 
thorowly. | N! | 
i,” Beſides, The Doctrines which theſe Books 
now ſhew aus, are all of them ſuch, as ſute 
perfectly well, with the Deſigu of ſuch a Re- 
ligion, as the Chriſtian Religion is. They ſup- 
Pole a cruciſied Saviour, and Salvation by 
Faith in him; and admiaiſter ſuch Comforts 
and Supports, as in the Nature of the thing, 
yall T | are 
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are the moſt agreeable and proper, for Per- 
ſons who devote themſelves, to the ſeeking 
of future Happineſs, in ſuch a way as the 
Followers of Jeſus Chriſt do. 8415 

Laſtly, Let a Man who doubts in this Caſe, 
put this Queſtion to himſelf, and endeavour 
to reſolve it fairly. | 

Would thoſe, who corrupted the Old, or fogs 
4 New Goſpel, ever have made ſuch a Sy 
of it, as that which is at this Day, and has been. 
for ſo many Ages, receiv'd in the World ? 

I dare ſay, no Man in his right Wits, can 
ever perſuade himſelf to believe this: But 
from the very Scope and Matter of theſe 
Writings, as well as other Indications, will 
conclude, that they cannot be the Work of any 
Impoſtor or Impoſtors, whatever. But more of 
this by and by. So that upon the whole, 
from what has been faid, I think we may 
(with ſufficient Advantage) infer, | 


Coroll, 1. That ſince theſe Books could not be 
counterfeited nor corrupted, the matters of Fatt, 
and the Doctrines contain d in them, are the ve- 
ry ſame, with what thoſe antient Chriſtian Wri- 
ters, the Authors of them, did firſt give an Ac- 
count of to the World. 


Coroll. 2. That there are no Writings am 
where extant (let them be of any Authors 
whatſoever) whoſe Purity and Genuineneſs are 
to be prov'd, by Arguments of ſo grand a Na- 
ture, and thoſe ſo in Number, as may be 
produc'd in favour of the Books of the New 
Teſtament. | 
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UT: there are thoſe, who will be ready 
to ask, how this Diſcourſe is reconci- 
lable, to what ſome have pretended to ſhew 
in Fact, \vizi Tbat the Books of the New Teſ- 
tament, have been tamper'd with, and abusd, 
in many Teſpetts, ſince the time of their firſt 
Publication to the World. Rr 
I anſwer, tho there have been ſome, who 
have taken no little Pains, to leſſen the Cre- 
dit of theſe Books, by raking up all the lit- 
tle Faults they could poſſibly light on; nay, 
and even mentioning more, than they dare 
ſtand by, were the matter to be well look'd 
into: However, my Aſſertions are no way 
inconſiſtent with the Diſcoveries, reſulting 
from their laudable Endeavours; but may 
very well be reconcil'd to them, as will be 
ſufficiently plain, by comparing the utmoſt 
they can pretend to prove, with what we 
make no ſcruple of granting. 
For when I ſpeak of theſe Writings being 
genuine and uncorrupt; I don't intend here- 
by; that they have undergone no Alteration 
or Corruption, in trivial Matters, that is, 
in things which are not of the Subſtance of 
them. + don't ſuppoſe, that every Letter, 
Syllable, - or Word, is exactly the ſame, as 
when the laſt Hands of their reſpective Au- 
thors were ſet to them. The Learned know 
Toe well 
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well enough, that there are Multitudes of 
ways, by which Books may be abus'd, and 
that perhaps no Book in the World, of any 
moment, has ever ſcap'd this Fate, but had 
its Share of Corruption (the common Calas 
mity) at one time or other, either more or 
leſs. They know, how Writings may be 
worn out, and defac'd by Time, the great 
Conſumer of all things; as well as to what 
Injuries they may be ex pos'd, by the other 
ordinary Accidents of Life: How eaſy tis 
for Miſtakes to ariſe, from the bare Omi 
f Points of Diſtinction; or from the Uſe f 
Symbols and Characters, or any ſort of Con- 
tractions and Abridgments in Writing: 
How he that dictates to another, may 
bly not judge rigluliy of ſeveral Letters, 
whoſe Beauty is either loſt by Age, or per- 
haps were but baſely written at firſt; How 
we may - miſtake thoſe Letters, which are of 
a reſembling [Figure and Shape, one for ano- 
ther: How unaccurately and imperfectly, he 
may pronounce his Mord, and ſo lead him 
who tranſcribes, into an Error; or perhaps 
ſeeing the very ſame Word or Words, vaxi- 
ous Times repeated, might heedleſly skip 
from one to the other, and ſo leave ont all 
in the Author, that was between; or per- 
haps, for want of Skill and judgment in the 
matter he is concern'd in, may trantfer or- 
dinary Notes and Gluoſſes from the Margent, 
into; the Text or Body of the Boot. The 
Learned know likewiſe, that | thoſe who 
write, as well as thoſe; who dictate, may fall 
into many ſorts of Blunders and | Miſtakes. 
They may bear what is dictated to them, 
Ft + imper- 
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imperfectliy and by halves; they may be 
more intent upon ſome Notions in their 
own Minds, than the Buſineſs lying before 
them; and ſo write, not ſo much what they 
hear, as what they are at that time think- 
ing of; or at leaſt, may poſſibly ſhape and 
modify: what they hear, . too much according 
to their own way of ſpeaking and thinking ; 
but above all, by want of Skill in Grammar, 
and eſpecially. the Knowledg of the antient 
Orthoagraphy (by which means, all the Chan- 
in the Forms of Letters, would be un- 
Bun to them) *tis not unlikely, that many 
ſuch Errors ſnould be committed, as would 
uire ſome Skill and Judgment, to diſcover 

= correct afterwards,” | _ - 
I need not add, that the Careleſſneſs of 


thoſe who have the Inſpection of Libraries, 
the raſh and preſumptuous Attempts of Cy;- 


ticks, the ly and villanous Practices of Im- 


© poſtors (in ſome Circumſtances) may be the 


Occaſion of Miſchief and Diſorder this way. 


All theſe things muſt be allow'd, becauſe 


they are certainly true in Fact, as might 


for it. Now, upon theſe and ſuch like Con- 


ſiderations, I very eaſily allow, that. the 
Writings of theſe old Chriſtian | Authors, 


might in Proceſs of Time, be expos'd in 


ſome meaſure, to the ordinary Fate of the 


World. I mean, that ſome ſuch s@&«Auare, 
may have crept into them; as are very poſ- 
ſible, and likely to ariſe, from ſome or other 
of the foremention'd Cauſes. But what will 
any Man infer from this? We all agree, that 


this derogates nothing from the Credit and 


Autho- 


eaſily be prov'd, if this were a proper Place 
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Authority of any Writing. We don't reject 
a Book as ſpurious, becauſe we have ſome 
Proofs, of its having ſuffer'd in matters of 
leſs moment. For if we ſnould hepa u 
on that Principle, *tis demonſtrable in Fad, 
That we ſhould leave our ſelves no Authors to 
read or quote; but muſt\ abandon them by whole 
Catalogues to the Flames, even thoſe whoſe Au- 
thority we now lay the greateſt 'Streſs upon, and 
think it infinitely ridiculous to queſtion. _ 

I muſt therefore make a ſtand here, with 
this Concluſion, before I proceed any farther, 
viz, That we muſt either not rejett the Wri- 
tings of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, as ſpuri- 
ous, or ſundamentally corrupted; upon the ac- 
count of ſuch Faults, as we find to be common 
with them, and the Works of other Authors, which 
we receive as Genuine: Or elſe, We muſt agree, 
to reject both one and the other, and ſo toge- 
ther, with the New Teſtament, deny the Cre- 
dit of all Books, that we cannot demonſtrate, to 
Have been leſs abus d, than that Syſtem of the 
Chriſtian Religion has been. And if ſo, I be- 
leve I may ſafely ask the Criticks, and all 
thoſe Men, whoſe Learning lies only in great 
Reading; What is become of all your boaſt- 
ed Knowledg, and to what purpoſe have you 
ſpent your Time, in poring upon a parcel 
of old Authors, which you are perfectly 
cheated in, and who never talk'd any of 
thoſe things, which you ſo much value and 
admire in them? 

So that therefore, laying all theſe matters 
together, the many ways that there are, by 
which Writings may come to contract Faults, 
as alſo what has actually come to pals in the 

f T certain 
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certain Abuſe and Corruption of Books, 
which celebrated Men of Old * have ſo freely 
 ewn'd, and ſo much complain'd of: It would 
be an indiſcreet and ridiculous Piece of Zeal, 
to ſay, that every Letter and Word of theſe 
Evangelical and Apoſtolical Books, had been 
preſery*d"in the ſame good Order and Puri- 
ty (with which they were at firſt compos'd) 
thro all the fucceeding Ages and Revoluti- 
ons of the World, down to the preſent 
Time. On 'the other hand, I am very rea- 
dy to allow, That they may in length of time, 
have ſufftr'd ſome of thoſe common Misfortunes, 
which Books have always been expo#d to, ever 
ſinre there haue been Books in the World. 
But then, what 1 affirm is this, viz. That 
thoſe Writings, which are now in our Hands, 
are the very Writings which the Apoſtles and 
Evangeliſts left behind them; and that not only 
as to the main Matter, and Subſtance of them, 
but alſo as to all Circumſtances of neceſſary Mo- 
ment, to Chriſtian Doctrine and Practice: So 
far. are they from being the Inventions of other 
Perſons, impos'd upon the World, in their Name 
and Stead. | F135. 

And this appear'd to be: ſuch plain and 
undeniable matter of Fact, in ſome of the 
paſt Ages of Chriſtianity, that the 'moſt viru- 
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tent Enemies then in being, cou'd not poſſi- 
bly refuſe granting it; or at leaſt intima- 
ting it in ſuch manner, as evidently ſhew'd 


they took it for a certain Truth. Thus 


* Julian (who ſeem'd deſirous to ſay ſome- 
thing, that might render the Divinity of 
Jeſus Chriſt ſuſpected) argues, that neither 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, nor Paul himſelf, e- 
ver preſum'd to call him God; but *twas St. 
Jom (d xp1u5'05 Tod) that talk'd after this 
manner. Now how wrong ſoever he was in 
his Obſervation, yet his Conceſſion deſerves 
to be particularly taken notice of. For he 
lets us know here, that he took thoſe Wri- 
tings, which in his Time bare the Names of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, to be the 
genuine Products of thoſe Authors; or elſe 
there had been very little Senſe, in his quo- 
ting them, to the Purpoſe that he does quote 
them in this Paſſage. Now the Emperor was 
no Fool, whatever other ill Characters he 
juſtly deſerv'd; and he was certainly very 
ſenſible, that the Evidences for the Genuine- 
neſs of theſe Books, were at that time of 
Day in the World, ſo very clear and con- 
vincing, - that it would have been plainly 
ſcandalous for a Man to have call'd them in 
Queſtion: Or elſe -he had run upon the 
Chriſtians after another manner, and inſtead 
of citing theſe Books, in ſo tame and inno- 
cent a way as he has here done, he would 
have expos'd them as ſo many Pieces of hor- 
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rid Impoſture, and the Chriſtians as the worſt 
of Fools for thinking otherwiſe. 

All that I ſhall remark upon what has 
been faid, is only this, viz. That if theſe 
Books were look'd upon as Authentick, even by 
the ſmarteſt and moſt induſtrious Enemies of 
Chriſtianity, at that time (which was about 
the Middle of the fourth Century) there i, 
leſs Reaſon to ſuſpect, their being either counter fei- 
ted, or fundamentally corrupted ſince. Becauſe, as 
there have been fewer Perſecutions, and much 
leſs profeſs'd Enmity to the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, in the World, ſince that time, than 
was before; ſo there have been more Occaſi- 
ons for Mankind to ſearch and enquire in- 
to them, as well as better Opportunities to 
vindicate and defend them. 


S EC T. XIX. 


Know the idle Curioſity of ſome People, 
prompts them to argue here, from the 
common Opinion of the' Chriſtians, concern- 
ing the Divine Authority of theſe Writings. 
Don't you think that Providence ſhould 


have Rey Books of ſuch a Character, as 


you ſay theſe are, free from all manner of 
Corruption ? Should: there not have been a 
Guard ſet upon them, that they might have 

aſs'd pure and ſincere, thro all the Acci- 
dents and Revolutions of the World, even 
to the laſt Generation of Men? Other Books 


+ are 
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are of no Importance to the Salvation of 
Mankind , as "tis pretended theſe are; and 
therefore one would think, theſe ſhould ne- 
ver have been ſuffer d to be treated ſo rude- 
ly, as the reſt, but have ſhone always in their 
own native Luſtre and Purity, convincing the 
World thereby, of God's Care of them, and 
conſequently of their Divine Original. 
a I confeſs indeed, this Objection looks 
plauſible; but a Man would abnſe"it highly, 
that ſhould complement it with the Name 
of a rational One, as reaſonable: as. it . ap- 
rs. 3 W 1 
Providence, I allow, would be concern'd to 
preſerve a Divine Revelation, from All uch 
Blemiſhes as ſhould repreſent, it' A of 
Cod, or render it unit for the Service” of 
Mankind, by abuſing and di guiling it {0 that 
the Divine Will and their Duty bund not 
be known and collected from thence, with 
ſufficient Plainneſs and Certainty. But when 
this is ſaid and granted, there is al. 
I hope theſe Gentlemen do not fappoſe, 
that God is oblig'd to be always working 
new Miracles, to do that which may be done 
in an ordinary Way, by the bare Induſtry 
and Care of Mankind. r 
The firſt Publifhers of a Divine Revela- 
tion to the World, ought to be inſpir'd from 
Heaven; but that Inſpiration was not to be 
continu'd to every TZibrarian or Amanuenſit, 
to prevent their making Blunders, and ſtum- 
bling upon one Letter, or Word, or Sound, 
inftead of another. For Men may avoid theſe 
things of themſelves, if they will be but 
Thoughtful and Diligent; and if they are 
| 25 not, 
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not, I preſume we are not to throw their 
Faults upon Providence, and blame that, be- 
cauſe theſe Men have neglected, either to 
ſtudy Languages, or to learn to read and 
write well, or to look after the Books com- 
mitred to their Cuſtody and Management, as 
they ought to have done. 

Infinite Wiſdom having adjuſted and ſet- 
tled the general Laws of the World, and re- 
ſolv'd upon ſuch a Chain of Events, as ſhould 
be the moſt beautiful and agreeable ; per- 
mits things to go on, according to the ordi- 
nary Tenor of thoſe Laws, without any mi- 
raculous Interpoſitions, except where it is 
requiſite ſo to be, in order to the obtaining 
of ſome very valuable End, which cannot 
otherwiſe be obtain'd, or would be beſt ob- 
tain'd by the way of Miracles. And there- 
fore, it was not neceſſary, that all thoſe who 
ſhould dictate or tranſcribe the. Copies even 
of Divine Writings themſelves, ſhould be 
render d infallible: That the Parchments 
they were written on, ſhould wear like Braſs, 
and the Iuk never loſe its Strength and Co- 
Jour: That any falſe Hand, attempting to 
abuſe them, ſhould be ſtop'd by a ſudden 
Convulion or Palſy ; or that the great Turns 
and Revolutions of the World, | ſhould be 
prevented: leſt. by ſuch Combuſtions amongſt 
Men, thoſe Books ſhould come by any Preju- 
dice, Such Effects as theſe, are quite beſide 
the Order and Conſtitution of the World, 
as God has been pleas'd to make, and does 
ordinarily govern it. What we may 7 0 
upon, from the Care and Direction of Di- 
vine Providence, in ſuch an Affair, is this, 

vix. 
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Vit. That if God ſent a Revelation of his Mind 
into the World, he would order matters fo, that 
it ſhould he preſerv'd and continu d, in ſuch 
Circumſtances, as *twas fit and neceſſary a Di- 
vine Revelation ſbould be continu d in; a* long 
as he determin'd to make uſe of it, for the Ends 
of Teaching and Inſtruction amongſt Men. And 
this well conſider'd, will, I hope, be enough, 
to make the Objection propos'd, appear to 
be no more, than barely plaulible. 

But beſides this, there is ſomething elſe 
to be ſaid in this matter, which I am apt 
to think, we ought to have ſome regard to. 
God who has endow'd us with ſuch excel- 
lent Powers of Reaſon and Judgment (which 
we are capable of uſing in ſo nice and cri- 
tical a manner, in natural Enquiries, and all 
the common Affairs of Life) might very juſt- 
ly oblige us, to exerciſe that Reaſon, to as 
good Purpoſe, in the matters of our Salva- 
tion. He deals with us undoubtedly, accord- 
ing to the Capacities and Abilities he has 
furniſh'd us withal; and having made us ra - 
tional Beings, wouid have our Faith it ſelf 
to be (in the Senſe I am now ſpeaking of) 
a truly rational one, Why then, ſhould we 
not be put, to uſe our Reaſon, iu judging of 
thoſe Books which pretend to be Divine; as 
well as in judging of others? We can, in 
ſome Circumſtances of Evidence, conclude a 
profane Author to be genuine, notwithſtand- 
ing all the Corruption, we are ſure he has 
due d. And Providence might very wiſely 
and equitably appoint us to do the ſame 
Work, with reſpect to a Divine Revelation. 
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For by ſach a Diſpenſation, God ſhews, 
that he requires nothing of us, in order to 
a Conviction of his Truth; but that we act 
like Men, and uſe the Powers he has given 
us in ſuch a manner, as they were plainly 
deſign'd for. Kerr 


* 0 
- 


SECT. Ix 


Aving thus ſhewn, upon what Grounds 
H we may ſatisfy our ſelves, of the Puri- 
ty of the Writings of the New Teſtament ; as 
alſo, that they are the genuine and undoubt- 
ed Works of ſuch and ſuch Authors, whoſe 
Names they bear, and who liv'd in the moſt 
early times of Chriſtianity: I may now ſafely 
proceed to make uſe of them, under this 
Notion, as I have Occaſion; not appealing 
to them, as Books that contain any 96 of 


Divine Revelation, but as ordinary Writings, 


which I may conſult and refer to, in the way 
of Diſcourſe, as I would thoſe of any other 
Author whatſoever. And tho the ſame things, 
which theſe Writers ſay, be alſo aid by ma- 
ny others beſides them; yet they being the 
firſt, and thoſe conſequently, from whom all 
other Chriſtian Hiſtorians have had their Ac- 
counts; it 1s moſt expedient, that we go to 
the Fountain-head, and take our Informati- 
ons immediately from them. : 

And now the Buſineſs which lies before us, 
is to propoſe, examine, and argue, upon the 
* y uy 85 Euviden- 
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Evidences, which are brought to perſuade 
the Belief of the Fact of Chriſt's Reſurrettion. 


s EC T. XXI. 


ND the firſt general Head, that I ſhall 

inſiſt on, ſhall be that, of the Charac- 
ters, Qualifications, and other Circumſtances re- 
lating to thoſe Perſons, who declar'd themſelves 
the Witneſſes of this Fatt. 

Now here are many things to be conſider'd, 
which I ſhall therefore propoſe, with as much 
Clearneſs and Brevity, as I can, without do- 
ing the Argument an Injury. 


/ ; 
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irt, 5 Eſides the Apoſtles (who were in a more 
| eminent manner, the Witneſſes of the 
Reſurrection of Chriſt) there were divers o- 
thers, who did unanimouſly agree, in teſtifying 
this thing to be true. 

Their Number was ſo far from being 
| ſmall, and deſpicable, that one of the Chy;/- 
tian Writers (who ſtiles himſelf the Apoſtle 
of the Gentiles) aſſures us, that in his Time, 
there was ſtill remaining the greater Part, 
of more than five hundred, who did all at 

' One 
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one time, ſee Jeſus Chriſt after his riſing a- 
in. 
3 * tho this Article (of the Number of 
Perſons who are the Witneſſes of a matter 
of Fact) abſtracting from all other Conſide- 
rations, is not in it ſelf abſolutely convin- 
cing and concluſive; yet it carries ſomethin 
along with it, that makes a mighty Impreſ- 
ſion on a Mind's Mind, that conſiders it well. 
For tho an Impoſture may lie conceal'd, for 
a while, in a few Hands; yet tis next to im- 
ſſible, that it ſhould lie long andiſcover'd 
In a great many. It ſhocks a Man to think, 
that ſo many Perſons ſhould agree in all the 
Punctilios of a notorious Lye, and that they 
ſhould agree to ſtand by it, in ſo preremp- 
tory a manner as theſe Perſons did: That 
ſuch a Number of falſe Hearts and Tongues, 
ſhould fo exactly keep time with one ano- 
ther, and never claſh in any Inſtance what- 
ſoever; but by a perfect Harmony and Con- 
ſent, delude the World into a Belief, of the 
Truth of what they affirm'd. Its common- 
ly obſerv'd, that Plots never thrive ſo well, 
as when there are but few let into the Se- 
cret; and large Cabals of Knaves and Lyars, 
ſeldom fail to tell tales of one another. 
However, All that I inſiſt upon from hence, 
is this, That there is at leaſt, a good degree of 
Probability, that the Teſtimony concerning Chriſt's 
Reſurrection was not 4 falſe one, ariſing from 
this Conſideration That it was not one or. two 
only, who gave this Teſtimony, but a Number 
| far ſuperior, to what the Credit of ſome of the 
moſt valuable Accounts of Matters of Fatt, in 


the World, have depended upon. 
| | This 
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This is what I don't beg, ſince *tis eaſy 
enough to make out the Truth ont; and I 
believe, theſe Gentlemen will hardly demand 
of me, a Proof they know to be ſo very ob- 
vious and near at hand. a 

I am well contented therefore, to have ad- 
yanc'd thus much, in the firſt Place. If they 
think it but a little; I defire they would 
have Patience, to go on calmly to the ſuc- 
ceeding Steps; and I am much miſtaken, if 
they don't find the Argument to run on to 
a ſufficient Length, by that time we have 
done with it. 
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ma HE Teſtimony of thoſe Perſons 
deſerves the more Regard, in that 
they teſtiſy d a thing, which they declar d they 
bad perſonal Knowledg of. 
Now in any Caſe, when a Man pretends to 
fenſible Demonſtration, for the Truth of what 
he ſays, he is to be heard with a great deal 
of Attention; and unleſs he has upon ſome 
other Accounts, given Mankind juſt Ground, 
either to ſuſpect or deſpiſe him, *tis enough 
to make all ſober People conclude, that there 
is ſomething in the matter, which deſerves 
to be ſeriouſly enquir'd and look'd into. But 
when a great Number of Perſons ſhall come, 
and atteſt with one accard, that they were 
actually Eye-Witneſles to ſuch or ſuch a _ 
an 


ſo that if they laid their Hands on the 
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and are as much aſſur'd of the Truth of it, 
as they can be of any thing, which their 
Eyes diſcover to them every Day in the 
World: This will make all Men in their 
* Senſes, ſee an abſolute Neceſſity, either 
of receiving their Report as true, or elſe of 
alledging ſome very ſubſtantial Reaſons for 
the rejecting of it. Now this is the Caſe 
here. Theſe Perſons did not only ſee Chriſt 
Jeſus; but many of them declare, that they 
faw him frequently and familiarly, and that 
for ſuch a term of Time, as can leave no 
room to doubt, whether Fancy and Imagi- 
nation, had any thing to do in the Buſineſs, 
or no. They convers'd with him for forty 


Days; they eat and drank with him; they 


ſaw him do ſeveral wondrous Works; they 
received Orders and Inſtructions from him, 
about the Inſtitution and Government of his 
Church; he bid them go reach all Nations, 
2 them in the Name of the Father, the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, teaching them to ob- 
ferve all things that he had commanded, and in 
ſo doing, he promis'd them his Preſence and 
Bleſſing; that he would be _— with them to 
the End of the World, and ſend the Promiſe of 
the Father upon them; and therefore command- 
ed them, to tarry in the City of |Jeruſalem, 
till they were endu'd with Power from on high : 
He told them expreſly, that Signs ſhould tol- 
low thoſe that believe; that in bis Name they 
ſhould caſt out Devils, ſpeak with new Fonpues, 
take up Serpents, and if they drink any dead- 
ly thing, it ſhould not hurt them; that they 
ſhould have the Gift of miraculous healing, 


Sick, 
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Sick, they ſhould recover: They declare that 
he upbraided them with their Unbelief and 
Hardneſs of Heart, in not believing the Rea- 
lity of his Reſurrection, upon the Teſtimony 
of thoſe who had ſeen im; and that one 
particularly, who was incredulous beyond all 
the reſt, was indulg'd fo far, as to have all 
the Demonſtration, that ſeeing, hearing, and 
feeling could afford him, in order to his Sa- 
tisfaction: That they were bleſs'd and com- 
forted by him, and after they had receiv'd 
his laſt Commands and Directions, ſaw him 
actually taken up from them, and aſcend in- 
to Heaven; and that after this they return'd 
to Jeruſalem, and waiting there according to 
his Appointment, they were endu'd with 
Power from above, receiving the Gift of the 
Holy Ghoſt, according to his Promiſe. This 
is what theſe Perſons teſtify'd. 0 

Now, here is no room for Imagination and 
Dream, in all this Account. Men could never 


fancy, that they ſaw a Perſon for ſo many 


Weeks together, that they never ſaw at all; 
that he eat and drank in their Preſence, that 
he argu'd and expounded the Scriptures to 
them, convinc'd them of ſeveral Errors and 
Miſtakes, gave them Promiſes, Rules and In- 


ſtructions for their own Comfort, and the Go- 


vernment of a Chureh In the World; and 
after all, went up into Heaven in their Sight, 
whilſt Angels ſtood by and told them, thas 
be which was taken up into Heaven, ſhould come 
in like manner again, as they had ſeen him go 
from them: This, I ſay, could never poſſibly 
be Dream and Fancy. So that if this Teſ- 
timony of theirs were falſe, nothing 9 
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but they muſt be notorious Cheats, and all 
this Story a pure Forgery, a mere Lye from 
one End to the other. And therefore, what 
we have farther to do, is to ſee what Rea- 
ſons we have to believe, or not believe, That 

were really Men of ſo profligate a Charac» 
ter, and did abſolutely abuſe Mankind in this Ac- 
ITY gave, ff the Reſurrection of Jeſus 

riſt. | 


— 


S E CT. XXIV. 


Thirdly, T Herefore the Manner in which this 
4 I Teſtimony was deliver d, engages 

a high Degree of Attention to it. | 
There could be nothing more ſelemn and 
artful, than the way wherein the Apoſtles ad- 
dreſs'd themſeves to Mankind, when they 
teſtify'd the Reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt, 
They declar'd they did this not of them- 
ſelves, or from any inferior Motives and In- 
citements, but by God's Order and Appoint- 
ment. They invok'd his tremendous. Name, 
and begꝰd his Aſſiſtance, and Bleſſing. They ap- 
peal'd to him, as the Omniſcient Judge of 
the World, concerning the Sincerity and Inte- 
grity of their Hearts. They propos'd their 
Doctrine, as the Word and Law of God, by 
which they themſelves, as well as thoſe that 
heard them, were to be ſav'd. And as all 
this was done, with the utmoſt poſſible Gra- 
vity and Scriouſneſs; ſo for a — 
0 
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of the Truth of all, they declar'd they had 
receivd from Heaven, 4 Power of workin 
Siens and Wonders, to the plain and viſib 
Effects of which, they refer'd their Hearers ; 
as Proofs that God was with them of a 
Truth, and that they were authoriz'd by 
him to do what they did. | 
Now ſuch ſolemn Appeals to, and Invoca- 
tions of the Divine Majeſty, ſo Ie ſo 
frequently, and ſo devoutly- made; are cer- 
tainly, at leaſt, equivalent to any thing of 
religious Oaths or Swearing, ever us'd a- 
mongſt Mankind, in order to procure a Be- 
lief of the Truth of what is aſſerted. And 
we know, that ſuch Forms of Addreſs to 
God Almighty, are held ſo ſacred amongſt 
all People; that they paſs for undiſputed 
Proof in Caſes of Fact, where plain and e- 
vident Reaſons to the contrary do not a 
pear. And very good Reaſon there is, why 
it ſhould be ſo; for it is not to be preſum'd, 
that Men would be ſo wicked, as to diſavow 
the Divine Mercy and Clemency, and impre- 
cate the Divine Vengeance on themſelves, up- 
on any ſuch little Motives, as they can have 
preſented to them, in any of their Concerns 
and Dealings with one another. There is 
iadeed no doubt to be made, but ſame Men 
have been actually thus profane and irreligi- 
ous, as having no Notions. at all of the Di- 
vine Being, or his fearful Judgments: But 
this is no Objection at all. For as the ſecret 
Atheiſm and Wickedneſs of Mens Hearts, 
can be known only to God himſelf; ſo un- 
leſs we ſee ſome manifeſt Signs, or have 
ſome ſufficient Proofs of ſuch a vile Temper 


by 
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by which thoſe Perſons have juſtly forfeited 
our good Opinion of them; we are not 
to preſume it, but on the other hand to 
ſuppoſe, they have a juſt Regard to God 
Almighty, and do conſequently ſpeak the 
Truth, when they make uſe of his Holy 
Name, upon ſuch important Occaſions. 
Now I ſay, this being the Caſe here, the 
Apoſtles Teſtimony concerning the Reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, deliver'd with ſuch Confirma- 
tions to the World, does certainly deſerve 
the higheſt Attention and Regard; and what 
I plead for upon this ſcore, is what is al- 
low'd to be juſt and reaſonable, amongſt all 
Nations whatſoever. | 


SEC T. WW. 


Fourthiy, IS to be conſider'd too, That theſe 
Perſons did not talk of a matter, 
that was tranſacted at a Diſtance, from the Place 
where they gave their Teſtimony, nor a long Time. 
after, the thing it ſelf, was ſaid to be done. 
I I confeſs, a Story concerning ſome ſtrange 
and wonderful thing, reported to he done in 
a. remote Country, and a conſiderable Num- 
ber of Years, before the Account of it was 
publiſh'd to the World; may in ſome Cir- 
cumſtances, be juſtly liable to Objections, up- 
on the ſcore of the want of Opportunity, 
to make the neceſſary Enquiries into it: But 


the Caſe is quite otherwiſe here. Theſe Men 
7 appear'd 
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appeat'd upon the very Spot, that was the 
— of the Action, and told the Jem, they 


might be ſatisfy'd_of the Truth of it, even 
at their own Doors. Feruſalem, the very 


Place of our Saviour's Crucifixion and Death, 


they conſtantly affirm'd to be the Place, where 
he . roſe again. And as they did not ſend 
People a great way to enquire, ſo neither 
did they defer” the Publication of it, till Je- 
ſus Chriſt was forgotten, and his Story worn 
out, in the Country where they preach'd his 
Reſurrection. But | inſtead of that, they did 
it while it was freſh, and in the Mouths of 
all Men, and while thoſe Perſons, who could 
eaſily convict them for Cheats and Impoſ- 
tors (if they had been ſo) were ready to be 
produc'd, if occafioti ſervd. I will not pre- 
vent my ſelf here, by ſaying what will come 
with more Advantage under another Head. 
Only this 1 ſhall ſay, that the Death of Chriſt 
was ſo publick a thing, and there were ſo 
many acquainted with all the Circumſtances 
of that Tragedy, ſome of whom were deep- 
ly concern'd too, to have prevented his ri- 
ſing again, if any Human Art or Care could 
have hiadred it; that Men who made ſo 
much haſte, to preach that ſurprizing aud un- 
welcome Doctrine of his being actually riſen 
again, would have found Enemies enough to 
confront them, and prove them Lyars, if they 
had not had evident Truth of their ſide. 
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Fifthly, HE x did not make a Secret of this 
£ 1 Buſineſs, but declar'd it in the-moſt 
public and open Manner that could poſſibly be. 
lt was not a Story privately whiſper'd 
amongſt themſelves, or communicated on- 
ly to thoſe of their own Party; but they 
proclaim'd it in the Ears of all the People, 
. and choſe ſuch. a Time to begin, wherein Je- 
ruſalem being crouded with Foreigners of all 
Nations, there was no want of Perſons, able 
and curious enough, to enquire into the 
Truth of the ſtrange Report they made. So 
far were they from any fly and clandeſtine 
Management in this Caſe, that they, went 
into the Snag ues of the Jews, nay, into the 
Temple it ſe Twhere there. was no likelihood 
of a thin Auditory) and preach'd the Reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, And as if it was intended, 
that all poſſible Objections ſhould be taken 
off, which might ſeem to intimate their be- 
Ing afraid of great Men, and that they ad- 
dreſs'd themſelves only to the Mob upon this 
Occaſion; they appear'd in the moſt Auguſt 
Councils of the Fews, and teſtify'd to the 
Faces of the High Prieſts and Rulers, what 
they had taught the common People before. 
*Twas a very remarkable Speech, which St. 
Peter made to this Purpoſe, in one of thoſe 


grand Aſſemblies : Te Rulers of the People, and 
| | Elders 
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Elders of Iſrael! If we be this Day examin'd 
of the good Deed done to the impotent Man, by 
what means he is made whole; Be it known to 
you all, and to all the People of Iſrael, that by 
the Name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, whom 
ye crucified, whom God raiſed from the Dead, 
even by Him, doth this Man ſtand here before 
you whole. This is the Stone, which was ſet at 
nought of you Builders, which is become the 

Head of the Corner. Neither is there Salva» 
tion in any other + for there is no other Name 
under Heaven, given amongſt Men, whereby we 
muſt be ſavd. 

What Freedom and Spirit appears in eve- 
ry Line of this | Diſcourſe? No Maa ſure 
can charge the Apoſtles, with making a Se- 
cret of Chriſt's Reſurrectian, when they dar'd 
proclaim it with ſo much Briskneſs, to thoſe 
who had been the Authors of his Death. A 
Man can ſcarce forbear thinking, how the 
Council look'd, upon tliis bold Charge; ſo 
many grave, wiſe and learned Seniors, as 
there were of them, to be thus attack'd by 
two ignorant and illiterate Men! The Au- 
thor of that Hiſtory tells us, that they mar- 
vell de And well they might, for beſides that 
the Subject of the Diſcourſe was very un- 
grateful to them; they expected, as Men of 
Figure and Grandeur, to be addreſs'd to, 
with more Ceremony and Reſpe&. Yer this 
was all the Complement they had; to be 
told, They were the Murderers of Chriſt ; and 
| that God has rais'd him up from the Dead, to 

be the univerſal Lord and Saviour of the World, 
Sad Tidings to thoſe 'who ſtood in Defiance 
of him! And the more 5 too, in 

2 


that 


a, 
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that they were told of it, in the Preſence 
of all thoſe People, who following their Ex- 
ample, had condemn'd him for an Impoſtor. 

And very ſtrange it was, that the Coun- 
cil ſnould let the matter paſs as they did. 

Could not they have reply'd to the Apoſ- 
tles? — You make a Noiſe about a thing, which 

the whole Nation "knows to be an egregious 
Cheat — You pretend that Chriſt roſe from 
the Dead, 17 * _=_ and undeniable 
Proof, which "ſhall "preſently be. produc'd to you, 
that there' was no ach matter, Bo you by — | 
deceitful Arts, convey'd his Body away! Such 
' a Declaration as this, back'd with anſwera- 
ble Proof, and ſuch bold Management, as al- 
ways accompanies Truth and a clear Con- 
ſcience 3 would have effectually ſilenc'd theſe 
Preachers, and put a final Stop to the Pro- 
greſs of their Religion. But inſtead of this, 
they ſneak, and grow cool upon the matter; 
the whole Council is confus'd,” and they or- 
der the Apoſtles to withdraw, while they lay 
their Heads together, and agree upon ſome 
proper Anſwer to be return'd to them. And 
at laſt, as the Reſult of all their Conſulta- 
tions, they command them to ſpeak no more 
in the Name of Jeſus, threatning them with 
their Reſentments if they did, and ſo thought 
fit to diſmiſs them: Which is the very thing, 
that Men conſcious of the Truth, and Selt- 
condenin'd, would have done in the ſame 
Caſe. However, the Apoſtles, little regard- 
ing theſe Injunctions, went on with their 
Work; and quickly gave the Council a freſh 
Occaſion to call them in queſtion, for their 
Diſobedience, And St. Peter (as the — | 
Ih DS Hr 
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of the reſt) gave ſuch Reaſons why they diſ- 
obey'd, as thoſe great Men could by no 
means digeſt, but were extremely uneaſy un- 
der. We. ought to obey God, rather than Men. 
The God of our Fathers raiſed up jeſus, whom 
ye ſlew and hanged upon a Tree, Him hath 
God exalted with his right Hand, to be 4 Prince 
and a Saviour, to give Repentance to Iſrael, and 
forgiveneſs of Sins, And we are his Witneſſes of 
theſe things, and ſo is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, mhom 
God hath given to them that obey him. 

This ſhort Sermon (ſays the Hiſtorian) 
cut them to the Heart, and they took! Counſel to 
ſlay them. A moſt effectual way of anſwering 
Arguments, to execute thoſe, who drive 
them on too far! However, they contented 
themſelves with leſs Severities for that time; 
and having beaten the Apoſtles, ſent them 
out of the Council, rej»ycing that they were 
counted worthy to ſuffer ſhame for the Name of 
Jeſus ; and aſſur'd even by the Confeſſion of 
the High Prieſts themſelves, that they had 
fil'd all Jeruſalem with their Doctrine. 
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nan | HESE Perſons were ſuch, whoſe 
we * Probity and Vertue, their worſt 
Adverſaries never 4 (and therefore for cer- 
tain never could) pretend to call in queſtion. 
That they were reproach'd and vilify'd by 
the World, is indeed very certain; but this 
was what they were forewarn'd of, what 
they expected themſelves, and what their 
Doctrine would naturally produce. But what 
I intend is, that no Adverſary whatever, e- 
ver made'an offer to ſhew the World, that 
they were ill Men. And I think, I rightly in- 
fer from thence, that therefore they could not. 
For Men, in ſuch Circumſtances, as the 
firſt Preachers of this Doctrine, were not to 
expect any thing of Ceremony or Compli- 
ment; but had there been any Grounds 
to ſuſpect their good Manners and Vera- 
city, we may conclude, Mankind had not 
fail'd to know it. Becauſe all imaginable 
Reaſons of Intereſt and Policy, engag'd their 
Enemies to do what could 'be done, to 
Top the Progreſs" of Chriftianity; which if it 
proſper'd, would infallibly || ſubvert all the 


— 
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Laws and Cuſtoms which they and their 
Anceſtors, had ſo great a Fondneſs for. Now 
nothing would more effectually have daſh'd 
this New Religion, and conſequently have ſe- 
cur'd the Old ones from the Encroachments of 
it; than to have made it apparent, that the 
firſt Spreaders thereof, were Men of vicious 
Lives and Principles, and in reality, infi- 
nitely far from all that Sanity and Devo- 
tion, they fo much pretended to. 

Beſides, *tis a remarkable Inſtance, that 
we have in particular, of the Integrity and 
Candour of theſe Perſons, that they do not 
ſcruple to take notice of the common Infir- 
mities of Human Nature, in one another : 
that they ſpeak ſo ſparingly in their own 
Praiſe, and enlarge ſo little upon the Vices 
of their Adverſaries, under all the Provoca- 
tions they had to the contrary. 


They needed not to have told the World, | 


their own Doubts and Fears, about the 
Truth of Chriſt's Reſurrefion; , how: 

doubted before, and how they doubted af- 
terwards, even while they were looking on 
him: Nor would they have done thus, if 
they had been arrant Cheats and Impoſtors. 
No! They would have kept all that to 
themſelves, as not poſſible to be of any uſe 
to an impibus Cauſe, Whereas, theſe and o- 


ther Inſtances, of their free, open, and im- 


artial Management, evidently diſcover good 
| Tem r, Modeſty, and a ſtrict Regard to 
Trath, which are the Qualifications we al- 
ways look after, in order to the repoſing a 
Confidence in any Perſon. 
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S EO T. XXVII. 


Seventhly, HE x were Perſons of mean and 
\ vulgar Circumſtances, in all re- 

17 4 In} ſpetts. | Tb | 
1 ſpeak here chiefly of the Apoſtles, of 
whom we have the largeſt and moſt particu- 
lar Accounts. "83594 6t- 94/4 
They were not bred up in Courts, or in- 
gag'd in ſuch a way of living, wherein the 
Arts and latrigues of the World, were ei- 
ther taught or practis'd. | 

They were not Men of polite Converſa- 
tion, that by the Helps of Philoſophy, and 
Elegancy of Speech, were able to inſinuate 
a Fondneſs, and raiſe an Eſteem of them- 
ſelves, in the reſt of Mankind. But their 
Diſcourſes were plain and (homely *; as well 
as their Education and Condition in the 
World, ſuch as could neither prompt their 
Ambition, nor qualify them for great At- 
tempts. 17 4Iq C 1 Toi 28; 814 
lis true indeed, there was one, particu- 
hrly (I mean St. Paul) who muſt be except- 
ed; as being a Man of very polite Learn- 
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ing, and well acquainted with the World: 
But this ſhews, that as Chriſtianity was far 
from being incompatible with refin'd Senſe 
and Knowledg; ſo the Author of it, tho he 
would make no uſe. of Human Learning it 
ſelf, in the Propagation of his Religion, yet 
was pleas'd to take away a ſtumbling Block 
from the perverſe and froward World, by 
making uſe of a learned Man. 


&E CT XXIT: 


Eighthly,,F* HET could not poſſibly bave a- 
T ny ſecular 1 bs 
preaching ſuch a Dottrine as this to the World. 
This is ſo true, that it is very evident on 
the other hand, that to act ſuch a Part as 
they. did, was going againſt all the Rules of 
worldly Intereſt and Policy: And *tis impoſſi- 


ble, they ſhould ever have had any Proſpect 


before them from the World, but what muſt 
be very. frightful and diſcouraging. Here 
was a Company of Men (who made as mean 
and ordinary a Figure, by the Accompliſh- 
ments of their Minds, as by their outward 
Port and Behaviour) and they come and give 


a ſtrange Account of Jeſus Chriſt; viz. How 


that after @ cruel Death, which the Jews put 
him to at ſeruſalem, he was raiſed up again, 
by the mighty Power of God, and after ſome 
Time, carried up into Heaven, where he ſat in- 


_ veſted with Divine Glory and Majeſty, ns 
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all things put in Subj ection to him. In purſu- 
ance of this Account, they challenge the O- 
bedience of all Mankind, to the Laws of 
this Jeſus ; declaring, there's no Salvation but 
by Faith in him, and denouncing Threat- 

nings, as well as promiſing Eternal Rewards 
in his Name, to influence the World to give 
heed to their Meſſage. They tell the Fews, 
they muſt believe on him, whom they had 
but a little before, treated with the laſt 
Degree of Outrage and Contempt, and cru- 
cify'd-as a MalefaQor : That they muſt enter 
upon a new Worſhip and Service, of his In- 
ſtitution; be ſtrip'd of all the Privileges of 
a ſeparate and peculiar People, and compoſe 
one Church, in common with the Gentile 
World. They tell the Greeks, they muſt 
ſubmit all their admir'd Wiſdom and Philo- 
fophy, their Arts and Politeneſs, their Wit 
and Reaſonings, to the Rudeneſs and Sim- 
plicity of the Goſpel; and renouncing all the 
Ceremonys and darling Superſtitions of their 
Religion and Education, hearken to the Foo- 

— of preaching about a crucify'd Savi- 
Our *. 


Now, ſuch a Report as this, was not 
like to procure them the Favour and good 
Opinion, of any of thoſe Perſons they ad- 
dreſs'd themſelves to. There was nothing 
in it, that could ſerve to recommend them, 
either as Men of Wit and fine Parts, or of 


* How great a flumbling Block, the infamous Death of our 


Tord was t0 the World, and how much objected to the Chriſ- 


tians; Juſtin Martyr, Origen, and others have abundant- 


ly ſhewn, , 
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profound Knowledg and Learning, or of de- 
licate Art and Invention. Indeed, had they 
come with a pleaſant Story, that would 
have gratify'd the Curioſity, or flatter'd the 
Paſſions of Mankind; had they preach'd ſome 
refin'd Speculations in Philoſophy, taught 
Men how to — Fame and Renown, or 
directed them to ſome extraordinarily grateful 
and pleaſant Ways, of paſſing their Time here 
in Life; it would have been natural to think, 
they drove at ſome worldly Advantage, by 
fe ing Men up with Fancies, that would 
have been ſo entertaining to them. But in- 
ſtead of this, they advanc'd Notions that ap- 
pear'd abfurd and ridiculous, in point of 
Theory; and with reſpe& to Practice, were 
the moſt ſtrict and ſevere imaginable. They 
told of nothing but Afflictions and Tribula- 
tions in the preſent Life, as the certain Por- 
tion of thoſe, who ſhould receive their Meſſage, 
They laid down this for a fundamental Rule, 
which they publiſh'd without ſcruple, to all 
the World; That as the great Rewards. of 
Chriſtianity, were in another Life, ſo no Man 
ſhould ever be admitted to the Poſleſſion of 
them, who would not (when call'd to it) 
forgo all temporal Pleaſures and Enjoyments, 
upon that ſcore alone. | 

So that 'tis plain, to a Demonſtration, 
theſe Men could not propoſe to themſelves, 
by preaching this Doctrine, either to gain 
Reputation and Eſteem, or to advance their 
Fortunes, or to make themſelves any way 
great and conſiderable in the preſent World 
and therefore, that they could have no ſe- 
cular [atereſt in doing what they did. 
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Ninthly, IT is to be conſider'd too, That 
| theſe Perſons were all of them brought 

„under the Prejudices of a Religion, vaſtly 
diFerem from that, which they pretendetl to eſt a- 
bliſh in the World. 
- It is well known, that the Apoſtles were 
all of them Jews originally; and as ſoch, they 
had quite other Notions of the Meſſiah, than 
that he ſhould ever die, or conſequently riſe 
from the Dead. *Tis true, that they might 
have had different Notions concerning him, 
from the Writings of the Prophets, and par- 
ticularly, the Book of E/aias; who has, in 
the moſt lively and affecting manner poſſible, 
deſcrib'd his humble State and Sufferings. 
However, the common Opinion of the Peo- 
ple of the Fews, was quite another way ; and 
they. look'd for a Meſſiah, that ſhould come 
with outward Pomp and Splendour, to make 
them the moſt happy and floutiſhing Nation 
of the Univerſe. And accordingly, 'tis no- 
torious ia Fact, that the Apoſtles and Diſci- 
' ples of Jeſus Chriſt, had no manner of Ap- 
prehenſion, that he was to ſuffer ſach things 
as he did, from the Jews; and were every 
whit as hard, to be perſuaded of the Truth 
of his Reſurrection. Nay, tho it was affirm'd, 


upon the Teſtimony of Senſe, by ſome of 
their own Company, that he was riſen again, 
912 N yet 
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yet they continu'd incredulous, or at beſt 


doubtful and wavering: And it appears, that 
after all the repeated Aſſurances from thoſe, 


who declar'd they had ſeen him, they were 


not ſatisfy'd, till frequent and familiar Con- 
verſation with Feſus Chriſt himſelf,” had diſſi- 
pated all their Fears, and given them full 
Aſſurance of the Reality, of what they were af- 
terwards to publiſh to the World. Now, when 
a Caſe goes no farther than barely this, That 
thoſe Perſons, who are to be heard in a matter, 
are not prepoſſeſs'd, and prejudic'd in favour. of 
the Notions they deliver; it is a very great 
Advantage to the Argument, and addgps ſpe- 
cial Force to what they ſay. But when theſe 
ſame Perſons, ſhall be prejudic'd on the contrary 
fide, and by their Education and Profeſſion, haue 
entertain d Hypotheſes, of quite another Nature 
and Tendency, than that which they advance; 
this goes a very great way, towards the 
compleat Satisfaction of a Man's Mind, as 
to the Reality and Truth of what they of- 
fer: in that it perfectly rids him of all Ap- 
prehenſions of Bigotry and Superſtition, of 
fond Regard to Teaching and Tradition, or 
the Opinions of thoſe that went before, by 
which Men are frequently very much byaſs'd, 
and ſometimes led to profeſs Opinions, 
which their judgments never ſolemnly ap- 
prov'd of. 6 

But this is not all; for by preaching Chri- 
tianity, they did not only go againſt the Pre- 
judices of their Education, but alſo took a 
Courſe, that had a direct and immediate 
Tendency, to ſubvert all the Religion and 


' Diſcipline they had been brought up under. 


For 
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For tho Chriſt came not to deſtroy the Lam 


and the Prophets; yet he came to aboliſh the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Law, and' to 
ſubſtitute another kind of Worſhip in the 
room of them. And therefore, as Judaiſm 
and Chriſtianity, could not ſtand together, 
but the one muſt fall, if the other kept its 
Ground; ſo thoſe Men are vaſtly leſs ob- 
noxious to Suſpicion in this Caſe, in that 
they did not vent Notions, that made for 
the Honour of their own Law and Inſtitu- 
tion, but ſuch, as would infallibly undermine 
and ruin both, if ever they got ground in 
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Tenthly, DU then it is farther to be con- 
| ſider'd, How ſevere the Laws, both 
of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religion, are a- 
gainſt all kinds of Deceit, and particularly, a- 
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gainſt Forgery and falſe Teſtimony. . 


A. falſe Witneſs ſhall not be unpuniſh'd, and 
he that ſpeaketh Lyes, ſhall not eſcape. And (in 
the ſame Chapter again) —— A falſe Witneſs, 


. ſhall not be unpuniſh'd, and he that ſpeaketh Lyes, 


ſhall periſh. 


Lying Lips are an Abomination to the Lord, 


but they that deal truly, are his Delight. 


- Wherefore, Putting away Lying, ſpeak every 
Man Truth with his Neighbour —— 


Bleſſed 


ſo vile a Falſhood, in contradiction to Laws 
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© Bleſſed are they that do his Commandments, 


that they may have right to the Tree of Life, 
and may enter in, through the Gates, into the Ci- 

5 for without, are Dogs and Sorcerers, and 

/horemongers, and Murderers, and Idolaters, 
and whoſoever loveth and maketh a Lye, 

So that if theſe Men did bear a falſe 
Teſtimony, in this Caſe, *twas in plain and 
open Defiance, not only of the Religion of 
their Education, but of that Religion like- 


wiſe, which they took upon themſelves, to 


be the Preachers of to Mankind, and by 


which eye, to their own Doctrine) they 


were condemn'd to Everlaſting Puniſhments, 
for doing what they did. For they perſiſ- 
ted in this Teſtimony to the very laſt; and 
if it were a Lye, they went out of the 
World, with that horrible Lye in their 
Mouths. Horrible indeed! Since it was not 


bearing falſe Witneſs in an ordinary Caſe, 


between Man and Man, but bearing falſe 
Witneſs of the Great and Glorious God; in 
that they teſtify'd, he rais'd up Feſus Chriſt 
from the Dead, and gave them Power and 
Commiſſion, to preach that Doctrine to the 


World: all which (upon this Hypotheſit) were 


notorious Untruths. And therefore, they 
could have no hope of. finding Mercy and 


Forgiveneſs at his hands; becauſe, whatever 


Encouragements are given, by either of theſe 
Religions, to repenting Sinners, there is no- 
thing but Wrath. and Indigaation threatned, 
as the Portion of thoſe, who continne obſti- 
nate and impenitent. From whence it muſt 
follow, that (if they aſſerted, and ſtood in 
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- fo very expreſs and ſevere, as theſe and ma- 
ny more to the ſame Purpoſe are; and this 
too, in a Ciſe of ſo great and important a 
Nature, wherein the Glory 'of God, and the 
Welfare of Mankind, were ſo deeply con- 
cern'd) they could be no other than down. 
right Arheiſts; Men that had no regard to 
God, nor no Notions of his Laws; no Senſe 
of Right and Wrong, or Vertue and Vice; but 
Perſons of the moſt deprav'd Tempers and 
Principles imaginable ; and in a word, ſuch, 
whom no Time or Age of the World, ever 
could pretend to match for conſummate 
Impiety. N 
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OW, that they were not Men of ſuch 
FF looſe and degenerate Principles, is evi- 
dent from this Conſideration eſpecially, . viz. 
That had they been ſuch, they would never have 
given Mankind ſuch Notions of God Almighty, 
nor taught ſuch Rules of Duty and Behaviour, 
both towards him and the reſt of their fellow 
Creatures, as they did. Later” 22+ 
For why ſhould Men, who were ſo remote 
from any religious Senſe of God themſelves, 
be ſo very zealous and induſtrious, to im- 
preſs it upon the Minds of others; and teach 
them to love and fear him, with ſo much 
Care and Exactneſs, as the ſcope of all their 
\ Sermons and Writings, ſhews us plainly they 
made it their Buſineſs to do? & 
| Can 
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Can there be any thing more lovely, than 
their Deſcriptions of the Divine Goodneſs and 
Mercy, and the Preparations made, to ren- 
der thoſe, who are truly Pious and Good, 
compleatly happy after this Life ? Can there 
be any thing more terrible, than what they 
have denounc'd of the Divine Juſtice and 
Vengeance againſt Sinners ? | 


Let us but conſider the awful Solemmities, 


of 4 Judgment Day, the final Separation of 
Good from Bad, with the impartial Diſtri- 
bution of Rewards and Puniſhments, ſo of- 
ten talk'd of in the Goſpel. Did they not 
tell the World, by theſe Doctrines, that God 
is Juſt and Holy, as well as Bountiful and 
Good; and that he is not to be trifl'd with; 
tho he infinitely values the Eaſe and Happineſs 
of his Creatures? They repreſented him, as 
the Searcher of the Thoughts and Counſels 
of the Heart, and of purer Eyes than to be- 
hold the leaſt Iniquity; tho of ſo much Grace 
and Condeſcenſion, as to accept of Sincerity, 
and even to be pleas'd to dwell, with the 
bumble and contrite Spirit. They preſe'd it 
as his Will and Pleaſure, that Men ſhould 
deny all Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, and 


live Soberly, Righteouſly and Holily here: 


That they ſhould be fruitful in good Works, 
and enjoying this World, as if they enjoyed 
it not, have their Affections and Converſa- 
tions in Heaven: In ſhort, that they ſhould. 
govern themſelves, by the exacteſt Rules of 
Integrity, - Juſtice, Temperance and Charity, 


paying Love and due Regard to all; yea, 


youg the Good of all; and even recompea- 
ng Good fot Evil; to the, york of Bass e , 
i 2 
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that ſo by the Practice of thefe Vertues, they 
might ſhew forth the Divine Purity dad Be- 
nignity, and prove themſelves to be the 
Children of Gt. i 791 
Now, I leave it to any Man to judg, whe- 
ther Atheiſm and forlorn Inpiety, would ever 
have produc'd ſuch ſort. of Doctrines and Pre- 
cepts as theſe are. Men that had been wicked 
enough to forge a Religion, and publiſh it in 
_ God's Name; would alſo have been wiſe. e- 
nough, to have made up their Syſtem after 
another ſort of manner. For it was whol- 
ly in their own Choice, to make whatever 
they pleas'd of it at firſt; but Why they 
ſhould make ſuch a thing of it, as they have; is 
what no NR ee for. A 1 
ane irreligions Diſpoſition, could never poſ- 
151 diſizoſe Meet tz!k of God, and to 
recommend Vertue and Piety, with that Ar- 
dour and Concern which they do. And to 
clog a nem Invention, with ſuch Duties, ſuch 
Commands, and ſuch Threatnings, as we find 
their Writings abound with; was not at all 
the way, to make it grateful and palatable, 
to the corrupt Affections of Mankind. Nor 
could ſuch Rules of Living and Behaviour, 
as they enjoin'd, ever poſſibly ſerve to pro- 
mote the Intereſt of Vice, or to make Men 
looſe and irregular; had they any ſuch 
Intention as that. For theſe Rules are actu- 
ally calculated, for the Suppreſſion of Vice 
and Wickedneſs: and where they take place, 
ſo that Mens Tempers and Manners are du- 
ly influenc'd by them; it's plain they are 
made, what we-muſt call Vertuous-and Good 
that is, they are fitted and diſpos'd, to be- 


have 
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have themſolves as reaſonable Creatures ought 
to do, hoth towards God, and towards their 
Neighbour 4 and to manage their own Con- 
yerſatians decently and ſoberly ia the World. 

So mat they could neither gratify their 
own; Humour, nor pleaſe and flatter the 
World, nor * any wicked Purpoſes up- 
on Mankind, by putting their Religion into 
ſuch a dreſs as this. And therefbre, from 
the very matter and ſcope of the Goſpel, I 
conclude, Tbat the firſt Writers and Preachers 
of i, paid. not be Men of. wicked and irreligi- 
ous :Principhes or Deſigns ;, becauſe, I ſay, they 
could; haue no poſſible End (upon that Suppo- 
ſition) n doing what they did. And to make 
them act without ſome End, is to make them 
Machines, and not Men. | 
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Eleventhly, T T is plain to a Demonſtration, 
r 1 That theſe Perſons heartily be- 
liev'd, the Doctrines they preach'd to the World. 
The Proof of this, ariſes from the Conſi- 
deration, of the Dangers and Sufferings, they 
expord themſelves to, npon that ſcore; whic 
I judg will be ſufficient to clear the Point, 
to all that are not obſtinately bent, to think 
juſt the Reverſe, of what the Generality of 
Mankind, muſt and will conclude, in a Caſe 
of this nature. For, is it not an Argument, 
that Men are in good Earneſt, when they 
re venture upon Torments and Death it 
ſelf, to confirm what they ſay? 1 would 
FT | 12 fain 
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fain know, what Motives an Impoſtor, plac'd 
in ſuch Circumſtances as the Apoſtles were, 
can poſſibly have, to perſwade him to run 
upon ſuch Extremities, in the Defence of 
what he knows to be a notorious Lye.” L 
grant indeed, that a Man quite loſt to a 
Senſe of Vertue and Goodneſs, and given' up 
to reprobate and licentious Principles, may 
poſſibly bid Defiance to ſome Dangers, in 
the way of maintaining a Notion, he e- 
ven knows to be falſe ; provided at the ſame 
time, he has a fair Proſpect, of gaining ſome 
very conſiderable Profit, or Reputation and 
Honour by it- And the Reaſon is plain ; for 
fuch a one, having no fear of Puni t in. 
a Future State, being poſſeſs'd with a migh- 
3 Opinion of the preſent World,- may be in- 
ac'd, to run ſome Hazards, in order to 
the obtaining thoſe Advantages, which ap- 
pear ſo very great and charming to him. 
But even ſuch a Man as this, would certain- 
ly ſtop at Hazards; and not think it worth 
his while, to run upon unavoidable Deſtruction, 
in ſuch a Cauſe, * For when Life is gone, 
all is gone with him; and tho he has no E- 
vil to dread, yet on the other hand; he has 
no Good to expect. And the Laws of Hu- 
man Nature are ſo ſtrong and binding, in 
This Caſe, That no Man ran ever perſuade him- 
ſelf, to be willing to exchange a State of. Good, 
he is in actual Poſſeſſion of, for a State, where- 
in he aſſures himſelf, he ſhall not be in 4 Capa- 
city to reliſh either Good or Evil. Upon which 
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Account, I believe, I may ſecurely challenge 


any one; to produce out of any Age or Hiſ- 
tory. of the World, a ſingle Inſtance, of a 
Perſon, not Lunatick or Diſtracted; who ever 
carried the Jeſt ſo far, as to throw away 
Reputation, Fortune, Pleaſure, and Life it 
ſelf, to propagate a Cheat, which there was 
undeniable Proof, that he himſelf own'd and 
knew to be ſo. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe, 
with reſpe& to ſuch Perſons, who (howſoe- 
ver deceiv*d and prejudic'd, yet) firmly be- 
lieving their Opinions to be true, make no 
ſcruple to expoſe themſelves, to the worſt 
Extremities in the Defence of them. For 
the Schemes they have form'd to themſelves, 
furniſh them with Notions, that tend to their 
Comfort and Support; and tho other Peo- 
ple think them groſly deluded, yet they 
may pleaſe themſelves with the Hopes of 
an after Recompence, for what they go thro 
here, But a known wilful Impoſtor, can have 
* no Principles that he dare ven- 

e out of this World upon, as long as 1t 
is in his Power to keep in it; and there- 
fore, he will never be bold enough, to act 
ſuch a Part, as the firſt Preachers of the 
Chriſtian Faith did, who had a thouſand Ter- 
rors and Deaths in proſpect every Day, and 
7 wy ſeal'd their Teſtimony with their 

ood. 


ow this being the Caſe, and it being e- 
vidently made out before, that the 5 — les 
could not be Men of profane and irreligious 
ore but on the contrary (as appears 
both by their Doctrine and their Ma — 
Perſons of moſt devout and ſerious Minds 
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no reaſonable Man can avoid making this 
Concluſion, That their Fudgments were thorowly 


convinc'd of the Truth of what they deliver d, 
and their Hearts, as well as their Tongues, were 


ena d in that Work, And therefore now, 


we have but one thing more to enquire into, 
with reſpect to their Characters; and that 
is, whether there be ſufficient Grounds to 
believe, That they were Men of competent Na- 
tural Underſtanding, and were not A by Prin- 
ciples of Whimſy and Enthuſiaſm, but had a 


free Command of their Minds, by which they 


could manage themſelves cooll ' ad oberly, as 
other Men might do. For when this Point is 
likewiſe clear'd, we ſhall have laid together 
all the Data which are neceſſary, in order to 
argue with Strength and Advantage, upon 


the Teſtimony they gave, men the Re- 


ſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. _— 
Theteire—— 50 1 


SECT. XXXIV. 


Twelfth] ND Laſt * theſe Por ſon⸗ 
„A were no Ms ſtors, 5 ufo 


pere they Fooliſh and Stupid or Em fraftical 
and ee, fo that the Teſtimony they de- 
liver d, ſbould fall under any manner of Suſpi- 


cion, upon either of thoſe Accounts. 
I 2 it for granted, that the way to de- 


termine, whether a Perſon be a Fool or a Lu- 
natick, is to conſider his Words and S fe whe 
his Actions and * and ſee whe- 


= 7 * 
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ther they come up to that Standard of So- 
briety and good Underſtanding, which is 
commonly allow'd of amongſt Mankind, and 
by which Men are ordinarily judg'd, to be 
either ſenſible and in their right Wits, or 
elſe to be otherwiſe. And therefore, if up- 
on a careful Examination, of what paſs'd of 
this nature, amongſt the Apoſtles, we find 
nothing but what will fairly ſtand the Teſt; 
we ſhall be oblig'd, by all our common Prac- 
tice, and Notions of Things and Perſons, to 


- pronounce, that they were neither Ideots nor 


Madmen, but were at leaſt ſo far the con- 
trary, as was neceſlary, in order to prevent 
any Objections, that might be ſtarted againſt 
their Doctrine upon that ſcore. Let us there- 
ow put the Queſtion, Tha — Men ever 

0, or ſay any thing, which betray d a Conſtitu- 
tion, that e be ſuſpetted of any De- 
ſets of this kind ? ; 7 

Are not their Diſcourſes grave and well 
compos'd, full of Life and perſuaſive Elo- 
quence; tho without elaborate Art and Stu- 


72 | 
Did they not converſe with, preach to, and 


diſpute amongſt all forts of People, even 


the moſt lcarn'd and polite, as well as the 


rude and ignorant? And was not this the 


way for Fools and Madmen to diſcover them- 
ſelves, and let the World ſee what they were? 
Tis much, that no Perſon (amongſt all thoſe 
Crouds of Fews, Romans, Greeks and others, 


which daily ſurrounded them, in the Diſ- 


charge of their Office) ſhould have Senſe and 

Sagacity enough to find out their weak Side; 

and by expoking the * and n 
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of their Talk, repreſent them as Subjects on- 
ly for Mirth and Diverſion, to the reſt of Man- 
kind. Inſtead of this, we find, that they ex- 
pos'd the Follies and Errors of their moſt 
learned Adverfaries, to their very Faces, and 
that in ſuch a manner, as left them no room 
to anſwer or defend themſelves. If at any 
time, they undertook an Argument, they 
manag'd it with ſuch Succeſs, . that thoſe 
they had to do with, either chang'd their 
Opinions, and fairly ewn'd their Judgments 
convinc'd; or elſe, by their furious Reſent- 
ments, expreſs'd in the way of railing, ſlan- 
dering, and raiſmg Mobs, plainly ſhew'd, they 
had been gravell'd and reduc'd+ to the laſt 
Diſtreſs. And what wonderful Effects had 
their Sermons upon the Minds of Men? At 
the ſame time, that they deliver'd their Doc- 
trines, with a ſuperior Authority and Com- 
mand, they touch'd the ſofteſt Paſſions of 
Human Nature, and. made ſuch Alterations 
in the Tempers and Lives of their Auditors 
(the moſt of whom heard them, with a ſuf- 
ficient Degree of Prejudice) that it may well 
be ſaid of them, Never Men ſpake like theſe. 
Never did any Philoſopher, Orator, or Rheto- 
rician, ſpeak to ſuch Purpoſe : Never had 
Wit and Learning ſuch prodigious Triumphs, 
as the Plainneſs -and Simplicity of - theſe 
Preachers. But as plain as they were, theſe 
things evidently ſhew, that they neither rav d, 
nor tall'd Nonſenſe to thoſe about them. For 
if it would not require clear and cool Heads, 
for Men to behave themſelves at the rate 
they did, it is impoſſible to think, what De- 
portment could ever require ſuch a Temper. 
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go that upon the whole, no Man that knows 
how to judg of ſober Senſe and Capacity, by 
the common Rules of the World; can ever 
ueſtion, whether theſe Men were well qua- 
lify'd even in that reſpect, for the Work 
they were employ'd in. ; a 
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T HUS we have enquir'd pretty largely, 
1 into the Characters and Qualifications of 
thoſe Perſons, who ſet up for publick Wit- 
neſſes of the Reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt. Let 
us now fee, what uſe is to be made, of what 
has been ſaid: | 
The Chriſtians therefore proceed to argue 
from theſe particulars, after the following 
Manner. | 

Firſt, They ſay, This Teſtimony of the Apoſ- 
tles, concerning the Re ſurrection of Chriſt, has 
all the plain Marks and Characters of Truth and 
— that any Human Teſtimony can poſſibly 


e. | 
The Vertue and Probity of theſe Men, 


was beyond. all Diſpute. They were igno= _ 


rant of the World, and unacquainted with 
the Methods of Wheedling and Intrigue ; 
yet they diſcover'd neither Fally nor Luna- 
cy in their Behaviour. They went againſt all 
the Prejudices of Education, and the Laws 
of worldly Intereſt. They never contradic- 
ted each other in their Accounts, or ns nk 
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from their Teſtimony, for Fear or Favour. 
They were fair and open in all their Pro- 
ceedings, and had no Followers, but thoſe 
whom à convinc'd Judgment made to be fo, 
They refer'd their Hearers to Time, Place, 
Perſons, and all other Circumſtances that 
could poſſibly make for their Satisfaction. In 
a word, what they 2 not a mat- 
ter of Tradition, but of Senſe and Experi- 
ence; and as they loſt the preſent World, ſo 
they laid Eternity it ſelf at Stake, upon the 
Truth of their Teſtimony. | 


_ 
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Now the Caſe lies here: Since 'tis de- 
| monſtrated in general, at SECT. III. 
IV. V. VI. Part II. That we are oblig'd to af- 
ſent to ſome things as true, in Caſes, where we 
bave neither Senſe nor rigorous ahſtracted De- 
monſtration, to aſſure us of the Truth of them: 
Alſo ſince tis ſhewa (PROP, III. Part II.) 
That Teſtimony may be ſo circumſt ant iated, 
as to afford us a ſufficient Degree, of juſt and 
rational Security, that things are really fo as 
they are repreſented to us: And again, at 
PROP. VIII. That our Aſſent in many of theſe 
Caſes, may be, and is, attended with as little 
Doubt and Heſitation, as in thoſe, where we have 
perfect and rigoraus Demonſtration, for the Truth 
of Things: Since theſe things are ſo, the 
Queſtion is, Why ſhould any Man refuſe bis Aſ- 


ſent, 
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fem-, in the preſent- Caſe; or what valuable 


| Reaſons can be produc” d, for not admitting the 


Proof: bare offer'd, as juſt and fuſſciemt ? 
Is there any Circumſtance, relating to the 
Account given by the Apoſtles, that renders 
it liable to a reaſonable Suſpicion ? 
ls there any one Circumſtance wanting, 
which was ever requir'd by Mankind, in this 
fort of Proof? Shou'd we look into the Prac- 
tice of Nations, even the moſt Polite and 
beſt taught in the World; we ſhall find, 
that their utmoſt Demands, in all matters 
concerning Witneſſes and Teſtimony, fall vaſtly 
ſhort, of what the Caſe in hand furniſhes ns 
withal. Nay, *tis evident, without farther 
Proof, than only comparing what has been 
already ſaid, with plain matter of Fact a- 
broad in the World, That amongſt all the vaſt 
Variety of Caſes, wherein Teſtimony is ever made 
uſe f; there is no Caſe, wherein there is ſuch 
4 Concurrence of weighty and undeniable Circum- 


| ftances, to perſuade the Truth of 4 thing, as 


there is here. 
What then ſhall we ſay? There can be 
no Objection (that will hold) drawn, from 
any Topick, that relates to the Characters 
or Management of theſe Witneſſes. ' And *tis 
abſurd and 1 Aa =—_ their Teſti- 
mony, upon a bare Phyſical Poſſibility of Decep- 
tion (by PROP. X11, Part 10 27 Laſtly, 
(by PROP. IX. of »the ſame) The Subjet? 
being of ſuch a Nature, as admits only of Mo- 
ral Proof, altho it be of the greateſt Moment 
and Conſequence poſſible 1, yet we are not to make 


| that 4 Reaſon, for refuſing our Aſſent to ſuch 


Proof alledg d for it, as has all the Conditions e- 
| | ver. 
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ver requir d, or made neceſſary by common Con. 
ſent, and the Laws of the World, in order to our 
firm Belief, and Acquieſcency in ſuch a thing as 


— therefore, the Chriſtians conclude here, 
That if their Adverſaries will not admit this 
Teſtimony, tis becauſe they are govern'd by Hu- 
' our, and Self-will; They will not, becauſe 
they will not; or becauſe they have Reaſons 
to themſelves (ſuch as can never ſtand the 
Teſt, of a fair and impartial Examination 
for their doing otherwiſe. Sis 
And this is indeed, what muſt ever be ſuſ- 
pected to be the true State of the Caſe, and 
what lies at the bottom of all- the Contro- 
verſy, between them and the Chriſtians. 


| Same Dd th owed 1 5 e 
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U, Secondly, They ſay, Thet to diſonn 
ſuch. a Teſtimony as this, is by Conſequence, 
3 take away the Validity of all Moral Evi- 
gence. ' | 
Now, by what has been ſhewn, in various 
Particulars, at Part II. it's certain and clear, 
beyond all Diſpute, That this ſort of Exidener, 
it not ta be taten away, nor the Warld ever to 
be brought to that paſs, that Men ſhall admit of 
nothing as true, but what they have Senſible or 
- Demonſtrative Proof for. And therefore, our 
Buſineſs is to ſee, whether any ſuch Conſe- 


quence will follow, from the diſowning a 
: 1 1 


ys TY 0” ® ©. 
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Teſtimony, attended with ſuch Circumſtan- 
ces, as that which we are now ſpeaking of. 
For if it does, then I think thete will ſcarce 
be room, for any farther arguing upon the 


No that ſuch a Conſequence will follow, 
is thus plainly made out, from what was 
hinted occaſionally in the foregoing Section. 
For if no Caſe, occurring in- Human Life and 
Affairs, wherein we are neceſlarily oblig'd to 
aſſent to things as true, be ever attended 
with Circumſtances more conſiderable, both 
for Number and Quality, than this Caſe is; 
then to diſown Moral Proof in this Caſe, 
will infer a Neceſlity of diſowning it in all 
others. N Kr. * 

But the former is true: And therefòre the 


er. NK | | 
There can be but two ways in Nature, to 
overthrow this - Reaſoning. The One, by 
ſhewing, that there are Caſes, wherein we 
aſſent to the Truth of Things, as made out 
to us by Moral Proof; the Circumſtances of 
which, are ſuperior in both reſpe&s mention'd, 
to thoſe of the Reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt. 
The Other, by ſhewing, that altho it ſhould 
be granted, that there are no ſuch Caſes to be 
produc'd; yet that it will not follow, that 
to reject the Proof in the Caſe here alledg d, 
will infer a Neceſſity of doing it in all others, 
which are to be made out by the ſame 
ſort of Proof. | 

It is indifferent to me, which End of the 
8 the incredulous Gentlemen pleaſe 
to e. > 1 2 195 12 


3 
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I they tan hew any. Cafe: (or Caſes} 
which; has more Advantage in point of Cir- 
cumſtances, than this; I allow then, that 
it will not follow, That ta diſomu Moral 
Proof, in this Caſe, will infer a Neceſſity” af 
diſowning it in all others. Becauſe, a ſupe- 
wor Evidence may be admitted, when an 
inferior one is rejected. 3 even 
ſuppoſing they could prove this; yet thus 
much mil follow Rik, win) That Moral R- 
vidence: mu be diſamn d, in ul Caſes, whoſe 
Grcumſdancts were bur equal to thoſe of 'the 
Cube in hundy\) and mach more! is (thoſe; whoſe 
Giveumſtances mere leſs conſiderable. And theſe 
are ſo many, that I make no ſcruple to ſay, 
That ' all Socioty and Commerce amongſt Max 
kind, would be totally deſtroy'd;, were Moral 
Eunlee to be rejected. hut i 4 very [mall 
Number of them: Nay, were Moral Proof to 
be: difown?'d,, but in ſuch Cafes, ' where the 
Circumſtances had. not the hundred th Part of 
the Advantage, which thoſe; of the Rrſur- 
rection af Jeſus "Chriſt, have been ſhewn' to 
have; it might be demonſtrated, that ns Bu- 
ſiusſa, Government, or Converſation, could be a= 
2 maintuin , or carried an in the World. 

that this Point, if it were poſſible to be 
gaimd, would ſignify but little. 
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As for the other, viz. the Siquel'of the A.- 
5 I gueſs there may be ſome good 
Reaſons, why that ſhould paſs, without any 
- Motcltation,, or Attempt to - diſprove the 
Pmuh of it. And indeed, it would be an 
Undertaking, very wonderful and odd, for 
4 f 8552 4 
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a Man to endeayour to ſhew, That tho there 
are 10 ſuch - ſngies1or Caſes to he pnodut d, yer 
it mil mot follow; that to diſoidni the Proof in 
2 on here: alledg'd, will pA > 4 oy ty of 
daing it in all N. ir ors 
oat; the ſame Kind of roof. | ths plain 
Engliſh of this is, 125 — vat have it , an 
therefar it ſhall not he ſn — I alm te Antrce- 
dent, bur rin net for hy tum to gram e 
quenCce. 225 916) 983 OL bib 21 2010 
2; This indeed, puts an End, to all . 
tz and a Man chat is come foo far, muſt 
. er _ the: Ghanacter of In- 
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ND Fu * pou ſuffice,” for this: 
; firſt Head of Argument. However, be- 
fore 1 enter on à ſecond, I think it — 2 
ent, to clear one Point by the. way, relatin 
to the Matter or Subject of the Apoſtles Teſ- 
timony, which Was a Reſurreftion | from wat 
Dead; a thing not only ſtrange, but ĩmpoſſi- 
ble to be effected, by any mere natural Pow- 
er. It is not my Province bete, to enter 
upon any Diſcourſe, of a Reſurrectien in ge- 
neral; or to ſhew the Folly and Blunders 
of the common Objections, that are ſtarted 
againſt it. May thoſe People, who amuſe 
themſelves. and others, with idle prating, of 
Contradictions and * plc „„ 
$ 
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this Caſe, come to a better Underſtanding, 
and learn to think more juſtly and decent- 
ly, of the infinite Wiſdom and Power of 
their Maker. My Concern is with the Re- 
furreſtion 'of Jeſus Chriſt, which according to 
the Accounts of the New Teſtament, was the 
third Day after his Death and Burial. And 
as the Chriſtians believe his Body ſaw no 
Corruption, and the Deifts will not pretend 
to prove it did; ſo the Caſe is clog'd with 
no other Difficulty, than barely that, of his 
being reſtot d to Life again. And I believe, 
it will be much at one to theſe Gentlemen, 
whether the Body of Jeſus Chriſt did, or did 
not, ſee Corruption; if it be ſo, that the 
Apoſtles ſpoke Truth, in ſaying he roſe from 
the Dead. a r 


Now, what 1 would offer here is this, 
Viz. That tho the matter of this Teſtimony; 
were of "the moſt wonderful and ſurprizing Na- 
tare, nay, a thing utterly impoſſible, for any mere 
Phyſical Agent to bring about 3 yet this 15 not, 
in right "Reaſon, any juſt Ground, for a Man's 
refuſing to give Credit) to ir. I guets, the mat - 
ter may ſtick pretty much hereabouts 3 and 
therefore, 1 ſhall wr to ſet this Pro- 

ion ina very dear Lights 
— chis.-Eud, 1 cher 2 theſe Gentle - 
men's Attention, to the following Particu- 
lars, and the Argument deduc'd from them. 
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from the "Divine Power and I idem. 
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SEC iT XXXIX. 
Fit E Thing bere ſpoken of, wi inf 
nitely eaſy, for an Almighty Power to 


* ” 


Secondly, There is no Medium or Principle, 
by which it can be ſhewn antecedently, that it was 
inconſiſtent with, or any way unbecoming, the Di- 
vine Perfeftions, for God to raiſe jeſus Chriſt 
from the, Dead. = * 16 

As for the Firſt of theſe, I conclude, they 
will not make any words about it; becauſe, 
how ſtrange ſoever the thing be in it ſelf, or 
however impoſſible to any ſecond Cauſe, yet 
it is not of ſuch a kind, as does in its own 
nature, involve any thing of Abſurdity and 
Contradiftion. The Caſe of raifing a Per- 
ſon from the Dead, or of reanimating a 
dead Body, does not amount to that, of ma- 
king a thing to be, and not to be, at the 
ſame time; nor does it imply or infer, any 
thing that can ever be reducd thereto- So. 
that theſe Perſons have no room or pre- 
tence to object, that this Effect is to be rec- 
kon'd amongſt thoſe, which even Almighty 
Power it ſelf, cannot bring to paſs. “. Tho 


* Ta ul x * Nair, os lei agen aegs I ray 
cf mY dydoamy, dexvumy n Troy u. 06 ,,. 
Athenag. de Mort. Reſurrett. Pag. 151. Edit. Oxon.” 
1706, And the ſame. again, Page 155. where he argues 
by 
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by the way, I muſt ſay, we ought to be ye- 
ry cautious, when we talk of Impoſlibilities 
to God; as remembring, that many of thoſe 
things, which are impoſſible to our utmoſt 
Power to effect, and to all our Bagacity and 
Penetration, to conceive the Nature or Man- 


ner of; are N poſſible ar and eaſy 25. 
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ee HERE is no ae Ie, 
by which it can 92 ewn, that it 
Was any "wt unbecomin 15 Perjeftions of. the 
br God, to raiſe Jeſbs Chrift from _ the 
Dead. 
1 either God's Hil neſs, 75 ice, W, 
2 ercy, Goodneſs, or 1 5 
ot to to have been a Bar, a W this ork 
"The Old Chriſtians tea ldd after this man- 
net, upon the Subject 44 a Reſurre#ion in ge- 
nerdl ; and 1 may av well . pply Ib to the 
Re firretHon 0 of 77 bs Chriſt 11 03 chlar, ar- 
ik with * Athena 575 1 0 od” would not 
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tion unworthy of God; that then it might 
be demonſtrated 4 priori, that Feſus Chriſt 
"could not be rais'd from the Dead, to au- 


thorize ſuch a Religion in the World; be- 
cauſe upon this Hypotheſis, it mult have been 
a mere Impoſtare, and therefore impoſſible e- 
yet to have had atly Countenance from Hea- 
yen. But ſince the Religfott it ſelf, is fo far 
from being contrary to the Nature of God, 
that *tis manifeſtly mvſt agreeable to all his 
Perfe&iohs, as diſcover'd to us; by the Light 


| of Nature, and the Government of the World; 
\ *tis plain, that © ſuch Demonſtration can 


ever be form'd. And therefore; 1 preſume, 
we argue tightly, that there's no antecedent 
rn ny A 8 He RO of the 
vine Attributes, agaialt the Reſurrection 
Feſus Chriſt. 1 7 
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SE CT. XII 


Nov from hehce ariſes the Proof of 


| the Prppoſition. 
For were the Caſe, put, concerning the 
Credibility of any Effect in general, pre- 
tended to be'wrought by ſome certain Cauſe 
or Agent; if it were demonſtrable, that 
this Effect were vaſtly ſhort, of what the 
Virtue and Power of the Caufe could pro- 
duce; if it were demonſtrable, that no 
Reaſons a priori could be given, to ſhew 
that this Cauſe ſhonld not, or ought not to 
produce ſuch an Effet: And laſtly, if there 
Y 2 were 
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were plain and poſitive Teſtimony (unex- 
ceptionable in all other reſpects) aſſerting 
that this Effect was actually and really pro- 
duc'd; there would be no juſt and valuable 
Reaſons remaining, for any Man's disbelief, 
in ſuck a Caſe. And therefore, how much 
ſoever this Effect might be, above the Power 
of any Cauſes, of an inferior Rank; it would 
be notoriouſſy abſurd and irrational, upon 
that ſcore, to reject the Evidence, atteſting 
the actual Production of it, by that other 
and more powerful Cauſe. 

I need not make a formal Application of 
this, to the Caſe in hand; for every Body 
will ſce, that it muſt hold with as much Rea- 
ſon here, where the Effect ſpoken of, is the 


Eeſurrection of Feſus Chriſt, and the Agent 


concern'd, an Infinite and Almighty Being: 


this Conſideration being likewiſe taken into 


the Account, That tis impoſſible to ſhew, why 


Infinite Power ſpould not hade been engag'd in 
this Work, and that tis a palpable begging of 


the Oueſtion, 10 Le any ſuch thing, without 


firſt demonſtrating Chriſtianity to be an Impoſ- 
ture. And, this 1 hope, may be. ſufficient to 
make out, that tis abſurd and unreaſonable, 
and a manifeſt Breach of the Laws of good 


arguing, to make the Straugeneſs of the 


e by the Apoſtles, a Reaſon for 
rejectiygg the Teſtimony it ſelf. And this 
Conſideration, added to thoſe which went 
before, will compleat the firſt Argument. 


| 
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Secondly, A OTHER Head of Argument, 
which the Chriſtians go upon, 
is, that of the certain and neceſſary Diſcovery 
of the Fraud, if the Teſtimony given by the 
Apoſtles, concerning the Reſurrefion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, had been falſe, 
lk it be ask'd, how they prove, That the 
Cheat muſt needs have been diſcover d, if ſo be, 
this Account of Chriſt's Reſurrection, had not 
been a real Truth, but a mere Forgery of the A- 
poſtles : J reply, they give the following Rea- 
ſons for it, which all put together, will ma- 
nifeſtly infer what they ſay. They argue 
therefore, * 
Firſt, That the Apoſtles did immediately 
declare the thing. es 
Secondly, That they made this Declaration, 
upon the very. Spot, where the thing was 
pretended to be done, ) | 
Thirdly, That they did not whiſper the 
matter, but proclaim'd it in the moſt open 
and publick Manner, that was poſſible. 
Fourthly, That they did not begin to make 
this Report, in ſome ſecret Corner, but in 
one of the moſt famous and publick Places 
of any in the World, at that Time. * 
Fifthly, That they made Choice of ſuch a 
Seaſon, wherein there was the greateſt Con- 
courſe and Reſort of all ſorts of People thi- 
ther; and therefore, the greateſt Number of 
Sad FF” EY Hearers, 
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Hearers, and Inquirers into what they af- 
firm'd, | 
S:xthly, That the profeſs'd Adverſaries of 
this Doctrine, had many urgent and weigh- 
ty Reaſons, to perſuade them to make their 
utmoſt Efforts, for the proving it falſe, 
Seventhly, T hat they had as mych Time 
and Opportunity, as could ever be deſir'd, 
in order to the Diſcovery ef the Impaſture, 
if there had been ay. ry 
Eighthly, That they had likewiſe Power in 
their hands, by which they were enabled to 
examine all Perſons 4 Things, Which 
might any way conduce to the giving them 
Light into the matter. 1 E 
As for the Truth of theſe Particulars the 
Chriſtians believe their Adverſaries them- 
ſelves are ſo thorowly appriz d of it, or at 
leaſt _ are ſenſible, | that there are no Objec- 
tions to be made, in the Caſe, but What 
would be. plainly ſcandalous, for Men that 
pretend to Reaſon, to make; that they have 
little apprehenſion of any Diſpute ariling up- 
on that ſcore... And indeed, 1 think, . thoſe 
Gentlemen (with all their Heat againſt Chri/- 
tiamty). have, hitherto been, ſo, prudent , a 
ſo juſt to themſelves, as never: to venture. ſo- 
lemnly, to call any of theſe matters into 
queſt ion: Nor do | believe, that any of them 
will ever think it worth their while ſo to. 
do. Eſpecially, ſince there is ſo profound a 
Silence as to theſe Points, amongſt all the 
more antient Enemies of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion; none of whom (that I could ever hear 
af) made the leaſt Ear n whether Circum- 
ſtances were really. ſo or no. * 
| [ # 8 ECT. 
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SECT. XIII. 


OW the Queſtion which ariſes here, is 
this, viz. Whether ſome Teſtimony con- 
cerning matter of Fatt, may hat be attended with 
ſuch Circumſtances, that if that Teſtimony be 
falſe, it ſhould be morally impoſſible, but the 
Falſhood ſhould be diſcaver'd ? 

If it be denied, that any Teſtimony of 
matter of Fact, may beWttended with ſuch 
Circumſtances : Then *tis ask'd, What there 55 
in the ure of hinge according to the pre- 
ſent 2 ution and Eft abliſkment of the World, 
that ſhould be 4 Reaſon, why ſome Caſes of Hu- 
man Teftimony , may not be thus circumſtanti- 
ated? © | 

Thoſe” that affirm there are ſuch Reaſons, 
are oblig'd to ſhew them: The Chrifans ſay, 
there can be no ſuch, 7 
Ik it be granted, that ſome Teſtimon 
congetning matter of Fact, may be attended 
with er or That 1 that Te 1 
many be falſe, it ſhould be morally impoſſible, 
e alſhood Geek be detefied 7 t pere 


are theſe two Queſtions farther, to which a 
diſtin& Anſwer is requir c. 

Firſt, What are the Oualifigations or Condi» 
tion: neceſſary, fo render” 4 Teſtimony fe uch, as 
is here ſpoken ff ITS + >, OTE 
Secondly, Whar does this particular Teſtimg= 
ny, concerning the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
8 7. > "by. n want 
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want of thoſe neceſſary Conditions or Qualifica- 
tions? If it wants any, ſhew what they are: 
If it does not, then aſſign ſome Reaſon, why 
yon believe, That there were all the Conditions 
requiſite to render the Diſcovery of the Fraud, 
morally Neceſſary and Certain; and yet that it was 
not actually diſcover d. n 
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N the mean time, depending upon the 

1 Force of the Circumſtances mention'd, 
we lay down this Concluſion, viz. That there 
was in this Caſe, a Concurrence of all fuch Cir- 
cumſt ances, as are in the Nature of the thing, ne- 
ceſſary and conducible, to the laying of a Cheat open 
to the World and not only ſo, but they were ſuch, 
as, would have render d the Diſcovery of the Fraud 
unavoidable, if there had been any to be diſco- 
ver d. And we are the more confirm'd in 
this. Concluſion, upon; theſe two Accounts. 
Firſt, Becauſe the common and conſtant 
Experience of the World ſhews, That frau- 
dulent Intrigues and Cheats, are attually diſco- 
ver d, in Caſes, where the Advantages for lay- 
ing them open, bear no proportion to what we 
nd in the Caſe of our Saviour Reſurrection. 
Secondly, Becauſe the Deiſts cannot give 
an Inſtance of an Im poſture, ſer afoot in any 
Age ef the World, aud attended with Circum- 
ſtances of equal Moment to theſe, which ever 
yet ſcap d bring dzſcoverd.— 


So 
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So that the Reſult of the Argument, a- 
mounts to thus much. 1 4 is 

Firſt, That there is the higheſt Degree of 
Moral Impoſſibility, that the Teſtimony given 
by the Apoſtles, concerning the Reſurrection 
of Chriſt, ſhould have been a falſe one. 

Now what'Grounds we have, for Security 
in all Caſes of this nature, where we argue 
(for Example) that tis morally impoſſible, that 
ſuch or ſuch a thing ſhould ever be, or come to 

aſs ;, has been abundantly ſhewn, at PROP. 
|. Part II. to which I refer. And there- 
fore, the Streſs of the Argument reſting 
mainly there, I am under no doubt at all, of 
the intrinſick Goodneſs and Sufficiency of it. 
Nor indeed is there room left, for any other 
Diſpute in the Caſe; than mherher Mankind be 
led by ſuch and 4 uch Principles, or be govern'd 
ſuch and ſuch Laws, when they att as rga- 
onable and ſociable Creatures, yea or no? Which 
3 Queſtion, that I hope, may eaſily be de- 
cided. | 
- Secondly, That ſince the Reaſons (why we 
aſſert, it was morally Impoſſible in the high- 
eſt Degree, that this Teſtimony ſhould be 
falſe) are plainly deduc'd, from the very Na- 
ture of the Caſe it ſelf, and moreover, back'd 
with Experience and evident matter of Fact; 
the Deiſts will be oblig'd to coin a ſet of 
new Principles, in order to give a fair and 
diſtin& Anſwer, to what the Chriſtians urge 
upon this Head. 

For to do it upon any Principles, hitherto 
receiv'd amongſt Mankind, they'll find not'on- 
ly orally, but Phyſically Impoſſible. And I 
gueſs, the Difficulty will not be leſs, for them to 

invent, 
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invent, and introduce nem Principles in their 
ſtead, ſuch as the World will think fit to 
ſubmit to. However, what remains for them 
to. do, is either to invent pew. Principles, or 
elſe to ſolve the Buſineſs, by thoſe hitherto re- 
ceiv'd amongſt Mankind: Which are Tasks 
Pretty nearly equal to one another. 


Tidy, A Third Topick which the Chih 
| 4 argue upon, is, The Demon- 
ftrable Convittion, which the, Fewiſh Nation 2 
under at that time; that jeſus Chriſt was res- 
ly riſen again. 20.587 vi 151110 
The Conſequence of this Argument lies 
here, vis. That if a Body of People, who 
were the Murderers of Jeſur Chriſt, and the 
avowed Enemies of his Religion; Who had 
ſo many Reaſons. to wiſh he might not riſe 
again; ſo many Intereſts concern'd, to en- 
gage them to binder Mankind, from belie- 
ving that he was riſen again; and laſtly, 
who had all Adyantages in their hands, that 
could be deſir d, to inform and; aſſure them- 
ſelves, whether he was riſen again or no: 
If theſe Perſons gave plain proofs, of their 


being convicted of the Truth of Chri/s Re- 


ſurrection; the reſt of Mankind can have no 
rational Pretence, for the leaſt Doubt. or 
Scruple about it. And the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe no part of Mankind beſides, can ever 
poſlibly have either the Aſari ves, or the Ad- 
ventages, for enquiring into the matter, on 
FE | N c uh c 
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the Jewiſh Nation had. Therefore, their Con- 
vickion, is 2 juſt Argument to us. 


- 
—_— TS. 


O W *tis eaſy to ſhew, upon Plain and. 
obvious Principles, That the Jews: were 
infalibly canvinc'd of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, 
In order to this, I ſuppoſe it will be gran- 
ted, That when two Parties of Men ftand at the 
higheſt Degree of Qppaſition to each atber, if the 
One aſſerts and publiſhes @ matter of Fatt, which is 
of the higheſt Moment, and abſolutely deſtruſt ius 
of the Ingereſts of the other, and is uat Jo pale 
pably falſe,. as to carry the plain Marks of Spite- 
aud . Revenge, or ſtudied Slavder and Scandal 
along. with it; that then, if that ather / Party, 
on whom this Charge is made, does not in as 
34 and publich Manner, refute that Charge, 
or do ſomething in their own Vindication, which- 
in the Judgments of | Perſens, not bigfs'd or pre- 
judiC'd: tither way, ſhall bear ſome tien to 
the Attack made upon them : That then (I h 
they tacitly acknowledg,' the Truth of what the 
accuſing | Party alledg againſt them, and ſo by 
Conſequence give up the Cauſe. 1 
For the Reaſon of this, I refer to what is 
diſcours'd at the latter End of PROP. H. 
Now the Caſe lies here. The Writers of 
the Goſpel Hiſtory, did in expreſs Terms 
publiſh to the World, That the Jews brib'd 
the Saldiers to report, that the Body of "Jeſus 
Chriſt v ftollen away by his Diſciples. 


7 


This 
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This was -a home Charge; and ſuch as if 


true, ſhew'd the Fews to be the moſt: dege- 


nerate Wretches under Heaven. 

For here they trampled upon all the Ob- 
ligations of Conſcience and Religion, and ſet 
themſelves to fight againſt Truth, and even a- 
gainſt God himſelf, that they might carry on 
their Prejudices againſt Feſws Chriſt, and the 
New Religion inſtituted by him. 
Now for the Evangeliſts to record it in 
their Hiſtory (and that, but a very little 
Time too, after Chriſt' Death) that the Fews 
were guilty of this horrid and abominable 
Piece of Forgery and Bribery; to tell the 


World, that they acted fo foul and fo ſor- 


did a Part, as to tamper with the Soldiers, 
and put them upon ſpreading about a thing, 
which they knew in their own Hearts to be a 
notorious Lye; this was to paint them out 
to the World, in the very worſt Colours that 
Men could be painted in, and expos'd” the 


Cauſe they maintain'd, as deſperate and for- 


lorn to the laſt Degree. | 
Now that this Charge, was neither ſo evi- 
dently falſe, as to carry its own Refutation 
along with it, nor yet the Effect of Spleen 
and Revenge, becauſe the Fews had crucified 


Feſus Chriſt ; will be apparent to all People, 


that will but uſe their Underſtandings as 
they ought to do, in looking over the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Caſe, and the Fews Ma- 
nagement upon this Occaſion, 


The Thing, as recorded by the Hiſtorian 
h The 


1 r 2 
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The Watch who were ſet to guard. the. Sepul- 
chre of Chriſt, being terrified 6 the awful 
pearance of an Angel of God, and the Earth- 
quale which attended | UTE Deſcent om Hea- 


ven; come. into the City, and tell the Chief 


Prieſts, what things had paſs'd. Upon this, a 
Council was immediately call'd, and finding 
themſelves under a preſſing Neceſſity of ſtop- 
ping theſe Soldiers Mouths, they reſoly'd to 
try the Power af Mony for that Purpoſe; 
the Reaſon of which, in all probability, was 
becauſe thoſe Men were Romans: For other- 
wiſe, *tis no Breach, of Charity to ſuppoſ 
that that Aſſembly, could have made bold 
with the Law of Moſes,' in a Caſe of Ex- 
tremity, and found other ways to diſpoſe of 
Men, that were like to tell dangerous Truth, 
if they could have veatur'd the Civ Conſe- 
quences of ſo doing. 

However, they propos'd the : Reward to 


them, and told them what they were to do 


for it: Say ye, his Diſciples came by Night 
and ſtole him away, while we ſlept. Ver odd 
Directions to be given, by a Council of Doc- 
tors, and Heads of - the People! Sure they 


muſt be under ſome terrible Conſternation, 


and their Wits perfectly confus'd, to put a 


parcel of Men, upon giving the World a ſor- 


mal Account, of what was done, while they 
were faſt aſleep! But if this Advice of theirs 
was wiſe, that which follow'd next was e- 
very whit as honeſt and pious: And if this 
come to the Governors Ears, we will perſuadg 
him, and ſecure you. That is, do yan tell the 
Lye roundly, and we will juſtify you in it, 


and back what you ſay; ſo that the Gover- 


nor, 
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nor, if he mould etiquite, Mall be effectually 
— — Sd ah peu Come to ns 
manner of Dane. And this (as the Hil 
Torian tells us) e Buſineſs. The Men 
thus en ag and thùs ſecut'd from Pan- 
er, 4 ed not only to conceal the Truth, 
ut alſo to ſet 1 7 1 Story : 2 
Hook the Mön, and did as they were taught 
Not Was it any wonder, that oper of their 
Profeſſioh,. ſhould be 'ehart'd" With. 4 lat ge 
Bribe, efperially being wWheedled by an Alfa. 
bly of. rave the leard&d Men, who would 
nl a if OAT thin des. to them . it be- 
fi Ar on Defence, to be fute they 


Ud e work off che prefiedfions they had 


conceiv'd: york por, the fu 1 things th 
1 Noda 1 * 8275 fy 


This is the Account &* " Wit: * And 
therefore, the next tHidg to be enguir'd in- 
10 5 2 2 hut Define the Jews made, againſt 
this heavy 

Any Pitt vl Perſod, that Nivilt heat 
the Caſe, would conciude no lefs, than that 
the whote Nation (a People that prided'rhetn- 
ſelves in Chara&er, fo much 4s they di 
ſbuld have been i à Tumult upo kit: At 
eaſt, chat the Chief prieſts and Fathets of 7/- 
art, mould have exerted themfelves after 
ſonte very extfaotdindry manner, to clear 
themſelves of this Afperſlon; being tlie per- 
forts who ſaffer'd moſt deeply by it. 

And cektaluly, there Fete Very valuable 
Reaſons for their ſo doing. For, beſdes that 
'thelt Canfſe and Religion * fake, and This 


Account 
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Account of their Proceedings, was ſire to be 
bli'd thro the World, and tranſmitted 
even to the lateſt Poſterity ; the Party which 
made this Aſſault upon them, was tos confi» 
derable to be deſpis'd, and not counted wor- 
thy of an Anſwer ;- tho at the ſame time, nej« 
ther their Principles; nor their Ciroumſtarices 
in the World, were ſuch, as could ftrike their 
Adverſaries with any dread or fear of them, 
ſo that they ſhould forbear doing themſelves 
ice upon that ſcore: X ut 
One would expect therefore to have heard, 
that the Chriftians were ſolemnly calPd to au 
Account, for this provoking Piece of Hiſto- 
fy: That they were challeng'd to make it 
dod, with all that Zeal and Concern, which 
jur'd Innocence, in a People of ſuch Reſent- 
ments as the Fews were, would naturally have 
infpir'd : That Perſons and Records, were ap- 
aPd to and exartiin'd, and the matter preſs'd 
o cloſe, that the Chriſt ian: ſhould have been 
oblig'd to, make out to the World, what 
Grounds they had for affirming ſuch a thing. 
Such ſtirring, and ſuch endeavours as theſe, 
would have been but what the Caſe welt de- 
Rry*d, to have Had beſtow'd upon it. But in- 
ſtead of this, alas what do we find? The Jem 
contented themſelves with private tattle, and 
thought it endugh, to fet that Story about, 
Which the Council had before extorted from 
the Soldiers. This Saying, fays the Hiſto» 
laws is commonly reported the Jews 
until this Day. It went about, from one to 
another amongſt themſelves; but they never 
offer d to make the leaſt ſtep, towards bring- 
10g the Cauſe in queſtion, upon the publick 
Stage. 
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And what ſigniſies tatling to the Con- 
51800 of Mankind, where Examining and 
Proving are the things requit d? To what 
purpoſe is ſpreading a Report, and teaching 


People privately what they ſhould believe; 


when a Cauſe lies at ſtake, and muſt ſink for 
ever, without ſome. very extraordinary Pe- 
fence? Men don't uſe to take up with ſuch 
— as theſe, when they have evident 

ruth of their ſide.; -3 nor they don't uſe to 
ſuffer ſuch Attacks, in matters of ſuch Con- 
ſequence, without making another ſort of 
Oppoſition, than ever the Jews thought fit 
to do in this Affair. 

And therefore, we conclude, That they were 
deen to themſelves, of the Truth of the 
Charge, and knew' that they bs . the Sol- 
diers to make that Report. | 

And conſequently, That they were re fully fatiſ- 
fied, that Jeſus Chriſt was indeed riſen , otherwiſe 
they bad not offer d Bribes to conceal it. , 

Nor indeed can any Man (that does but al- 
low himſelf to think, what Motives and Prin- 
ciples Mankind are govern'd by, and how 
things are always manag'd in Caſes of the like 
. ever brin ring himſelf to believe, but 

That the Jews would in ſome ſignal manner, have 
—— themſelves in a Point 4 this Impor- 
tance,” upon which the whole Streſs, of the Con- 
troverſy lay; if they had not proc ur d that egre- 
gious Piece of Forgery, and known it 1 * 

0 e 4 * them. 
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r is another thing, which 
plainly ſhews likewife, that they were 
Self-condemn'd, and that is, the Way in which 
they always manag'd the Controverſy with the 
Chriſtians. | | 

And' he that ſhall = — py to 
compare their way of oppoſing Chriſtianit) 
viell the Apoſtles Method of propagating ty 
will ſurely ſee the Signs of a very bad Cauſe, 
in all their Proceedings, if he has any Eyes 
at all. | i 

The "Apoſtles deliver'd their Meſſage in 
very plain and ſimple Terms; they told the 
World what Authority 'they had to deliver 
that Meſſage, and put every Body upon 
ſearching and enquiring, into the Grounds 
and Reaſons of what they ſaid. The Fews 
(who had the Writings of Moſes and the Pro- 
pare in their Hands, which they firmly be- 
iev'd to be all of Divine Inſpiration) they 
exhorted, to a careful and ſerious eee of 
thoſe Writings ; that they might aſſure them- 
ſelves, whether thoſe things which they teſ- 
tifyd of Jeſu Crit, were agreeable to the 
Scope and Tenour of them or no. As for 
the reſt of the World, who pretended to no 
written or poſitive Revelation, of God's Mind 
and Will; they put them upon uſing their 
Reaſon and their Senſes, as m— ought to do, 


in 


— 
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in order to their being convinc'd of the Truth 


of any Doctrine. And for that End, they 
inform d them of all Cirtumſtances, that were 
any way neceſſary for their Conviction, in 
this particular Caſe; giving ſuch exact and 


nctual Accounts of Things, as could not 


imagin'd to be given by any, but Men 

who were ſure they had Truth on their ſide. 
And all this they did, in ſo candid, meek, ns 
good-natur'd a way, with ſo much Tendernels 
and Forbearance towards their Enemies, tem- 
per'd with a juſt Zeal and Concern. for the 
Cauſe which they maintain'd.; that their 


Management, tho without the leaf ſbems of Art 


and Affectation, could not but be very agree- 
able to all Perſons, who propos'd to them- 


ſelves, to conſider things, with ſober and 


- unprejudic'd judgment. U 
The Fews took a Courſe, which was juſt 
the Reverſe of this. They run out into, Heat 
and Paſſion, and inſtead of Argument, threw 
dirt at the Apoſtles. For all the good and 


mild Treatment which they had from them, 


they could never find in their Hearts, to 


make any other Return, than Slander and 


Reproach. They ſtigmatiz'd them with the 


infamous Names of peſtilent Fellows, Ringled- 


ders of Sedition, Men that turn d the World up- 


fide down, and were Enemies to Cæſar and bis 
Government: And theſe Notions they buzz'd 
into the Ears of the Magiſtrates, and, great 
Men, nay, and into the Ears of the common 
People too, in all Places where the Apoſtles 
came to preach the Goſpel. So that ſome- 
times, whole Cities were up in Arms againft 
them, and Mobbs (conſiſting of the * 


Pre 
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and | moſt huge Wretches, that could be 
got her) were rais'd upon them, and 
enflam d to the 3 Degree; eyen to the 
aſſaulting the Houſes v 
taken ſhelter, and lying in wait for them, 
ia order to execute the Revenge of thoſe, 
who had ſet them a-work. And as the 
Jews labour d hard, to get their very Lives 
(which they would have been glad to have 
purchas d at any Rate whatſceyer) fo they 
man times did prevail ſo far, as to get them 
thruſt into Stocks and Priſons, and lent out 
of Towns with DIS with many other 
ſuch little Effects of Spleen and Malice, as 
they had Power to bring about. Ran 
Now what was all this a Sign of, but, That 
they were conſcious ta themſelves, that the Apoſ- 
tles were not do be horn dopn in their Teſtimony, 
by any other Methods, than thoſe of Fury and. 
Violence? For do ſuch Proceedings as theſe, 


o void of all cammon Juſtice and Humanity, 
ook with any Face of Truth or Innocence? 


Vas that the right way to confute the Chriſe 
tian Religion, to arm the Rabble againſt it; 
to provide Whips and Shackles for the Preach- 
ers of it, and repreſent them, as Tray 
and Enemies to the State? To ſet up a loud 
Cry, Theſe Men are Rebels ag aiuſt Cxſar, and 
the Roman Government is in Danger by them; 
aud then laſh and perſecute them upon that 
i ary Hypotheſis? Who, wopld ever 


think, that this ſhould be a proper Courſe, 
to ſtop the Progreſs of a Doctrine, that came 
with ſuch good Teſtimonials into the World? 
That Railing and Scolding, that Outrage and 
Tumult, ſhould ever perſuade apy eee 


where the Apoſtles had 
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ful Man, that the Fews were in the Right, 
and the 9 in the Wrong, in what they 
maintain Certainly, as Perſecution can 
never convince any Byſtander, of the Merits 
of a Cauſe, except it be an abſolute, Bigot 
(that is one, "who having quitted all Prerenſi ons 
to ſee und underſtand for 5% N, has leſt it to 
other People to do both for him) fo neither can 
it evet Terve inſtead of Reaſon, to thoſe — 
ſons themſelves, who ſuffer pnder it. 

Fleſh and Mind, are two very different ent 
and tho Blows: will make Impreſſions on the 
former, yet" no Man can be deaten into a 
new scheme #f Thong bt. 

The Underſtanding is nas baby to 
be wrought, on by Arguments of Mood and 
Steel; nor will Fire melt down an Opi- 
nion, ' which challenges à Trial by fair and ra- 
tional Methods. And therefore, thoſe who 
go that way to work, don't ſo much as pre- 
tend to treat Mankind 38 reaſonable Crea- 
tures; but deal with them as mere Machines, 


that are to be Sovern'd on by rude Force 
and Impulſee. OT, 

And what Credit this is to a Cauſe, al 
the World will eaſily judg,' Tis ſo irratio- 
nal and abſurd, in the Nature of the thing 
and ſo contrary to all the uſual Procedures 2 
Mankind, that have Truth and right Reaſon 
of their ſide; that unleſs a Man be ſtrangely 
biafs'd, he caittot forbear ſuſpecting Falſhood 
and impoſture, where he ſees ſuch: Courſes 
taken. And for this Reaſon, we fay, that 

the Jews, whoearried matters to ſuch an ex- 
avagant Height, ſometimes by open, and 


ſometimes by <andeſtine Management, 2 
r 


my 
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under all the Opportunities and Provocations 
they had to the contrary, would never brin 

the great Point in Diſpute to any other Iſ- 
ſue; gave evident Proofs of a bad Cauſe, and 
rand Truth ſpoken 


th 


ſhew'd there was ſome 
by the Apoſtles, which 
World ſhould, believe. 


ern 


ey were afraid the 
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un E Chriſtians argue farther, That 
it muſt needs be, that Jeſus Chriſt 
was miraculouſly raid d from the Dead; ſince 
it is ſo very plain and evident, from all the al- 
low'd Circumſtances of the Caſe, that there could 
be no fraud or trick, in conveying his Body a- 
way. ey ; 
We: ſhall do well, to beſtow ſome Time, 
in a critical and rigorous Examination of 
this Argument; and the rather, becauſe the 
Deiſts content themſelves, with making uſe 
of the ſame ſlender Artifice, which the Fews - 
contriv'd to their hands, ſo many. Ages ago; 
I mean chatting and talking, that the Body of 
Jeſus Chriſt was ſtolen away by his Diſciples. 
This is the general Cry of all theſe People; 
and .*tis the firſt Word, that is put into the 
Mouth of a young Deift, by thoſe that have 
the Charge of his Education, Chrii# Jeſus 
never roſe again "Tis all a Cheat —— The 
Diſciples carried off his Body, and then publiſh'd 
to the VWigrid, that he was * again —— we 
| 3 4 
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All this in order, to the ca on their om 
ſecular Defions. At this —4 Se they taught 
to open againſt — 6 at their firſt 
ſetting out, into the World of Reaſon and free 
Thinking. Now, tho I propoſe to argue up- 
on the matter, by and by; yet at Preſent, 
ll make a ſtand, with this Queſtion to theſe 
Gentlemen, viz. How they come to know, or by 
what means. they will prove, that any Fraud of 
this nature was really tranſacted, with reſpect to 
the Body of Jeſus Chriſt ? - 
They m it, and it is but fair for o- 
ther People to demand the Proof of it. They'll 
not take any thing gratis diftum from the 
Chriſtiatrs. Why ſhould the' Chriſtians take a- 
ny thing from them, upon thoſe Terms? If > 
one fide muſt have Reaſon, why ſhould not 
the other? Beſides, the Character of vari- 
ona and frte thinking Men, which they ſo 
liberally aſſume to themſelves, obliges them 
to ſhew ſome Grounds for what they aſſert : 
And they can't come off without doing it, 
as other People may, whoſe” Minds are ill 
turn'd by Education, or cramp'd with Bi- 
gotry and Superſtition. © 
We ask therefore, How they make out the 
Point, which they aſſert with ſo much Confidence ? 
Have They, or the Jem (for Jews and Deiſts 
are all one in this Cauſe, whatever other 
Differences there are between them) any au- 
thentick Records, any Proofs from allow'd 
and genuine 1 ; to ſhew the Truth of 
what they fay? Or can they demonſtrate it, 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe of that Word; with- 1 
out having recotirſe to any thing of Aforal 
Evidence? I am apt to believe, that Teſti- 5 
a mony 
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mony will do them the moſt Service upon 
this Occaſion; tho? we ſhall be contented 
with Moral, Metaphyſical, Mathematical, or 
any Proof; provided we have any at all, 
that's fit to be heard: I declare, that I ne- 
yer heard of any thing offer'd by them for 
this Purpoſe, that could, with the moſt liberal 
and indulgent Conceſſions , poſſible to be made 
within the Limits of rank Abſurdity, ever pre- 
tend to paſs for a Proof. And that we may 
not miſtake one another, nor blunder the - 
Cauſe, upon the Notion f Abſurdity; I de- 

clare likewiſe, that by Abſurdity, I mean no- 
thing elſe, but what the general Senſe of 
Mankind votes to be ſo, and what the Deiſts 
themſelues ſtatedly call and allow to be ſo, in all 
Caſes except where Religion is concern d-. By 
this Rule, let it be try'd, whether they have 

any thing to offer, fit to perſwade a reaſon- 
able Creature, of the Reality of that Fraud, 
which they aſſert (and breed up their Pupsls 
in the Belief of) with as much Aſſurance, as 
if they had ſtood by and actually ſeen it com- 
mitted. But if it be found, that they have 
no' ſafficient Grounds to bear them out, in 
this matter, the Queſtion is, On which ſide 
does. the Knavery lie? ls not this tricking 
and "impoſing upon Mankind, to tell a pre- 
carious Story, in as ſolemn and magiſterial a 
way, as if *twere a demonſtrable Truth? To 
talk upon a Subject as dogmatically, as if 
they could make it out by Lines and Figures ; 
and after all, have nothing to alledg (when 
the matter comes to be fairly jnquir'd into) 
but ſome poor Hypotheſis, or ſome” random 
Gueſles and Conjechures 4 their own, Which 
* E 4 a 
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a a ſenſible Man could not hear without Indig- 
nation: This I think, muſt be call'd deluding 
Mankind. Vet by ſuch Arts as theſe, has the 
Cauſe of Deiſm been all along carried on in 
the World: Or if it has not, and the Pa- 
trons of it are ſure I ſlander it in ſaying ſo, 
they'll do well to bring their beſt Evidences 


in Vindication of it. ; 


In the mean time, I ſhall propoſe, what is 
urg'd by the Chriſtians, upon this Head, which 
we have under Conſideration at preſent. 


— 2 : 
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O ſhew therefore, That there was not, ner 
1 could not be any. kind of Fraud or under- 
band Management in this Affair but that this 
is all thei mere arbitrary and ridiculous Clamour 
of a Party of Men, whoſe Caſe is ſuch, that they 
are bound not to conſult either Truth or Probabi- 
lity, in what they aſſert in their own Defence: 1 
ſay, in order to the evincing of this, there are ſe- 
veral Things to be conſider d; which relate Firſt, 
To the Jews. | Secondly; To the Diſciples of Je- 
ſus Chriſt ' themſelves, 1 
- Firſt of all, with reſpe& to the Jews. 
*Tis plain, that they cut themſelves off, 
from all manner of Pretenſions, to object a- 
gainſt the Tyuth of Chriſt's Reſurrection; by the 
exact Cate they took before hand, to pre- 
vent any Fraud or Cheat. | / 
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For the Great Men of the Nation, that had 
been concern'd in the Death of our Saviour, 
went in a Body to the Ron an Governor; and 
told him, that Jeſus Cbhriſ having ſignity'd in 
his Life- time, that he ſhould viſe again, it 
would be neceſſary to make all things as ſe- 
cure as poſſihly could be, by ſealing up the 
Tomb, and placing a ſtrong Guard about it. 
This the foremention'd Hiſtorian St. Mar- 
them records particularly. —- The next D 
(ſays he) that followed the Day of the Prepara- 
tion, the Chief Prieſts and Phariſees came toge- 
ther unto Pilate. ' And the Speech they made 
to him, was very remarkable, for the mighty 
Concern, it ſhew'd they were under, about this 
Matter, — Sir, we remember, that that Deceiver 
ſaid, while he was yet alive, after three Days 
will riſe again. Command therefore, that 
the Sepulchre be made ſure until the third Day, 
' leſt his Diſciples come by Night, and ſteal him 
away, and ſay unto the People, be is riſen from 
the _ 2 laſt Error ſhall be worſe than 
the firſt. 7. 0% 0 
We find they own here, in as plain and 
expreſs Terms as can be, not only that our 
Saviour had given them warning of his Reſur- 
reftion, and conſequently, prepar'd them for 
it long before hand ; but alſo that they were 
perfectly well aware, from what Quarter the 
Fraud was to be expected, and what diſmal 
Conſequences would follow upon it, if thro 
want of due Care, the Diſciples ſhould have 
an Opportunity of bringing it about. Well: 
the Favour they came to ask of the Gover- 
nor, is readily granted them; they are left 
entirely to their own Liberty, to do whate- 
| ver 
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wer they think neceſſary, by way of-Precau- 
tion, againſt any Cheat of this nature. Pi- 
date ſaid unto them, ye have a Watch, go your 
—— it as ſure as you can. So 4 Get, 
and made the Sepulchre ſure, ſealing the Stone, 
and ſetting a Watch. 2 - 

I believe it was never pretended by any Bo- 
dy, that the Jem were flander'd by the Wri- 
ter of this Hiſtory ; and that this Account 
of their Proceedings, was falſe in Fact. As 
for their own Parts, they never offer d to ap- 
penal to the World, of any Abuſe in this mat- 
ter; any more than in that other Caſe of 
bribing the Soldiers : And there is no queſtion 
to be made, but the Reaſon of their Silence, 
was in both Caſes the ſame. If then it be 
true in Fact, that they did do thus, that they 
wade the Sepulchre ſure, ſealing the Stone, and 


| ſetting a Watch: The Queſtion is, what have 


they to complain of? What have they to 
object, or raiſe a Difficulty upon? Was not 
every thing of their own doing, and there- 
fore done to their compleat Satisfaction? 
Did the Governor ſnub them, or oppoſe their 
Deſign? Did they. want Power to command 
a Watch? Did they want Money to hearten 
them, to the moſt exact and punQual Dif- 


charge of their Duty? Did they want Ma- 


lice to Feſus Chriſt, that a Man ſhould ima- 
gine them to be remiſs and cool, in ſuch an 
Afair upon that ſcore? How ſtrict and ſe- 
vere a Charge, would they certainly give 
thoſe Men, whom they appointed to the im- 
portant Work, of guarding the Sepulchre ? 
No Man can doubt, but the utmoſt Power of 
Words, in Premiſes, Threatnines, and thi moſt 
12 i ſolemn 
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lemn Adjurations poſſible, was employ'd a 
0 ale of on N both to ſtrike 
them with a deep Senſe of the Weight of the 
Buſineſs committed to them, and to engage 

them to be diligent. — 

So that the Matter reſts here. 

The Jem had Power and Authority, they 
had Malice and Deſire, they had all the Rea- 
ſons and Obligations, that could poſlibly be in- 
cumbent on Men; to prevent this Trick, of 
ſtealing away the Body of Jeſus Chrift. And 
therefore, I ſay, E = — — = Fay ro 

ent it, that it e impoſſible, for 
— Art or Induſtry, to accompliſh och 
Piece of Fraud, or they did not. 

If they did not, I ask why they did not? 
W bat hinder'd' them? What Reaſon is to 
be given, for their Neglect to do ſo; when 
Opportunity, Intereſt and Inclination, all con- 
ſpir'd to engage them to it? 

If they di And ſure it was very poſſible for 
them to do it) Then why ſhould not their 
Mouths have been for ever ſtop'd? With 
what Face could they pretend, to diſpute a 
Thing; which the utmoſt Power and Wit of 
Man, had laid the moſt effectual Bar againſt, 
that could be, and therefore, could not be 
brought about, but by the miraculous Power 
of Almighty God ? Certainly, they ought 
to have acknowledg'd an Interpoſition of Di- 
vine Providence in the Caſe. For Men may 
be ſure (if they will) of Effects, that are al- 
together within their own Reach and Com- 
mand: and when they know, they have done 
all that Men can do, and find juſt the con- 
trary to what they reſolve upon, and muſt 

Ne have 
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have come to paſs. according to the ordinary 
Courſe of things; *tis a daring Piece of Inſo- 


lence, not to acknowledg the Agency of a ſu- 


rior Cauſe. 

However, there is nothing more evident, 
than that they have left themſelves no room, 
nor ſhadow, of Pretence, to object againſt 
the Truth of Chriſt's Reſurrection. And there- 
fore, this ſnews the horrid Aggravation of 
their Sin; when in ſpite of all this Convic- 
tion of their own Conſciences, atteſting what 
they had done themſelves, and what ſo ma- 
ny Tongues proclaim'd about them, the Ve- 
racity of which they could not call in queſ- 
tion; they ſhould yet offer, to debauch a 
parcel of Men, into a Conſent, to ſpread a- 
bout ſuch a Report as this, that the Body of 
Jeſus mas: ſtolen away, by his Diſciples, while 
they ſlept. (Cs 

But the Chriſtians have ſo much Charity for 
them, as to hope, that the Blood of that Je- 
ſus, on whom they have endeavour'd to fix 


this Reproach, will avail, to the making an 


Atonement, even for this Sia alſo. 


Ke 
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ND. thus-1 we 8 that by all the baue 
of common Juſtice, Truth and right Rea- 
fon, the Jews are excluded, from 411 0 concern 
in the preſent Argument. 

That | is, They have no Right nor Claim, to 
be heard in the Caſe. No Exception ever 
made by them, or any of their Forefathers, 
ſince the Time of Chriſt' Death; ought to be 

. allow'd the Privilege of common Attention 
or Conſideration: and that for the Reaſons 
I have alledg'd. Nor indeed was it ever 
known or heard, That where Men had am ab- 
ſolute uncontroul able Power, of maling what ſo- 
ever Proviſions they ſhould think ft, 4 aint 4 
Caſe," as the Jews had ; they 4 — ——— be in- 


dulg d 4 2 ing mg in that 
Caſe W: „ , f to pa rey for an 
Excuſe, upon Meer, that they Bed br done 


what they ſhould have done, in orden to the ma- 
kin all this s ſure' on their own ſite; © 
Wing he has been ſaid, affects our modern 
Unbelievers no leſs than the others. For if 
the Jem mult be utterly ſilent in this Cauſe, 
to what purpoſe” ſhould they undertake the 
Argument? Do they think, they could have 
taken more ſure and effectudl Courſes, in or- 
der to the Diſcovery of the Impoſture, than 
what the Jens actually did? Cettainly, un- 
leſs! N can give ſome very ſubſtantial Rea- 
| {ons 
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ſons to perſuade the World, that if they had 
been the Managers of that Affair, they would 
have ugd better Methods for the preventing 
this Fraud, than thoſe moſt inveterate Ene- 

mies of Chriſt, Jeſus ever thought of, or 
could put in practice; tis evident, that they 
cannot object any thing of that kind, with a 
better Fare uf Modeſty and good Senſe, than the 
Jews themſelves. 18 
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UT -we ſhall conſider . now, Secondly, 
| ſome Circumſtances relating to the Diſciples 
of Jeſus Chriſt: and ſee what Reaſons ariſe 

om thence, to convince every Man, who is 
diſpos'd. to think calmly and impartially of 
the Matter; that they were not, nor conld 
not be .concern'd, in ſo vile and horrible a 
piece of Fraud as this, 
And Firſt, we ſay, They could not have accome 
pliſh'd it, if they had been ſo wicked as to de- 
ſien and contrive it. And the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe there were ſuch Precautions taken againſt 
their doing ſo, as render d it impoſſible : lmpoſli- 
ble, either to open Force: and Violence, or to 
any ak Arts and Treachery. The Jews 

would no more have left things at ſuch an 


uncertain Rate, that any thing the Diſciples 
were able to do, ſhould have depriy'd-them. 
of the: Body of Feſus Chriſt ; than they would 
have ſet their Hands to Nn of 

5 i111 =o 
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their own Religion and Laws, and the eſta- 
bliſhing of Chriſtianity in its ſtead. For they 
had Reaſon enough to believe, that this would 
be the Effect of it, if a firm Perſuaſion of 
Chriſts being riſen from the Dead, ſhould once 
come to obtain generally in the World. Be- 
cauſe this would make all Men ſee, that a Re- 
ligion introduc'd by ſo ſtrange and ſurprizing 
an Event, muſt needs be of God: and there- 
fore, that whatever Manifeſtations of himſelf, 
he might beforetimes have made, either to 
the Jews, or any other People upon Earth, 
ſignifying in what manner he would be wor- 
fhipp'd by them for a Seaſon ; yet this new 
and ſolemn Diſcovery of his Mind and Will, 
would undoubtedly engage the devout Atten- 
tion of Mankind to. it, and determine them 
to worſhip and ſerve him in that way, which 
he had therein reveal'd. And this the Chief 
Prieſts were ſenſihle of, when they told Pi- 
late, that the latter Error wowld he worſe than the 
firſt. And for that very Reaſon, I ſay, they 
would not fail to make it impaſſible for the 


Diſciples of Chriſt, or any employ'd by them, 
to put any ſuch Trick as his upon 25 Na- 
tion and Religion. | 
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HE Story of carryi off the Body of je- 
p ſus Chritt, ohile 1h; Warch was 7677 7 
fo very groſs, that it will ſcarce bear a telling : 
And thoſe that do it in good earneſt, a 
hope at the ſame time to be believ*d ; muſt o 


ther have a very little Opinion of the. Senſe 
thoſe they talk to, or a very great one, of 
their own Credit with Mankind. 
Let us conſider the Matter à little: The 
Diſciples did this, while the Men were aſleep! 
And how then did the Trick come to be 
known? Did the Diſciples tell it themſelves ? 
Or were the Guard conſcious of what paſs'd, 
in their Sleep? *Tis not common for Men 
to be ſo. Moſt People need to be inform'd 
by others, who are awale; what is done by 
this or that Perſon, at a time when their own 
Senſes cannot give them an account of it. But 
theſe Men affirm poſitively What is done, an 
by whom; when at the ſame time, by their 
own Confeſſion, they were in their Midnight 
Dreams. This is very odd ! Nor could they e- 
ver have known it, if they had not firſt con- 
ſalted the Chief Prieſts and Phariſees. And *tis 
a marvel, that the Wit of a whole Sanhedrim, 
could not invent ſomething for Men to ſay, 
that ſhould at leaſt have reſembl'd Truth, a 
little more than this Account does. In ſhort, 


whether one ſuppoſes the Watch to have beea 
a alleep 
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aſleep or awake, while this thing was done, 
a Man ſees nothing but a wide Field of Non- 
ſenſe, and ridiculous Conſequences before 
him :. ſuch, that I'll venture to ſay, that he 
that is not loſt in it, muſt have been well 
us'd, to ſuch ſort of way before. I am wea- 
ry with arguing upon ſuch Trifles. The Sub- 
ject is grave and ſerious; and the ludicrous 
Impertinences of this Objection, apt to force 
a Man into an Air of talking, that may not 
be ſo ſutable to the ſeriouſneſs of it; or at 
leaſt incline him to inſiſt on ſome vulgar 
things, which tho very true, and very good 
circumſtantial Evidences, may yet make it 
look-little and deſpicable to its Enemies. *Tis 
ſufficient, that the Story is ſuch, as preſent] 
diſcovers it ſelf, and ſhews a Man at fir 
View, a bare face of Abſurdity, without put- 
ting him to the Trouble of a long Chaia of 
Argument to find it out. 


— 
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UT Secondly, Had the Diſciples been con- 
cern'd in ſo vile a piece of Impoſture, with 
what Spirit or Courage, could they ever have en- 
ter d upon ſo ſolemn and public Miniſtry, as they 
afterwards did enter upon ? | 
How could they ever ch Remiſſion of 
Sins, and Everlaſting Life, in the Name of 
a Perſon, who inſtead of riſing again, and en- 
Cuing them with Grace and Power for ſo ar- 
duous an Undertaking, had left his Body to 
be convey'd away, by baſe and mean Arts of 
Aa their 
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their Contrivance? They muſt know perfect- 
ly well, that as he could not deliver himſelf 
from Death at firſt (for if he was an Impoſ- 
tor, to be ſure he would have done it if he 
cobJ}d) nor yet conquer it afterwards by a Re- 
ſurrection; ſo he was not a proper Perſon, for 
them to expect any Aſſiſtance from. If he 
could not ſave himſelf, how ſhould he be a 
Saviour to them and others? How ſhould he 
ever prote& them from the Power and Ma- 
lice of the World, and carry them ſafe thro all 
Enemies-and Dangers, to a bliſsful State in the 
next Life, who had left, them ſo miſerable and 
deſtitute here? Much leſs could they ever 
hope for any Countenance from Heaven; or 
to have the Aſſiſtance of the Divine Spirit to 
work Signs and Wonders, while they were 
ProPaBaring a notorious Cheat. They might 
ave juſtly fear'd, to be overtaken by the 
Divine Vengeance, every ſtep they took in 
ſuch a Buſineſs; but (with the utmoſt Pre- 
ſamption Mankind can be guilty of) they 
could never expect Di vine Supports and Con- 
ſolations. From the World they had no- 
thing but Shame and Contempt, Perſecution 
and Diſtreſs, and all theſe in the higheſt De- 
gree, to expect. For as they preach'd a moſt 
amazing and ungrateful Doctrine, and came 
all unpoliſn'd to the Work, having nothin 
to fix the Attention, or attract the Eſteem o 
Mankind; ſo they could neither hope to make 
Converts, nor meet with any good Quarter 
where they went. And therefore, they were 
of all Men in the World, the moſt forlorn 
and miſerable. They had neither Heaven nor 
Earth on their ſide; but both engag'd — 
| . tnem 
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them. All the ill Uſage that could be in this 
World, and ſevere Puniſhments in the next, 
for their horrible Profanation of the ſacred 
Name of God, in declaring he ſent them to 


publiſh this Impoſture; yas all that they 


could have a Proſpect of. And therefore, be- 
ing deſtitute of all Motives, that could poſ- 
ful encourage them to ſuch an Undertaking, 
as preaehing the Goſpel; I ſay, they would 
never have gone about it, but the whole De- 
ſign had drop'd, and the World never heard 
of the Chriſſi an Faith. But they did do it, 


and that with indefatigable Zeal and Induſ- 


try; with a Spirit, far tranſcending all that 
ever was known in Human Nature before 
ſuch as knew no Baulk nor Deſpondency, no 
Wearineſs nor Remiſſion ; but held it out tho- 
row all Storms, and was even wrought up to 
greater Heights, by Perſecution it ſelf. And 
a Man may with as much Reputation to his 
Senſe and Underſtagding, affirm the groſſeſt 
and moſt palpable Contradictions in Nature; 
as that Men who were conſcious to themſelves 
of ſo vile a Cheat, ſhould ever manage things 
after this manner *. 


— o—— 


- * This wonderful Spirit of Courage and Reſolution, ap- 
pear'd in the Sufferings of the Chriſtians, after the Apoftles 
Time : of which there are many ſurprizing Inſtances on Record. 
Tui e t kX u n, 3 i- 
„. Juft. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. 


And Euſebius tells us, they did — — were apes 8 
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Thirdl) A 5 * could not, nor would not 
. A , ey 4 : 


ave any perſonal immediate Con- 


cern, in ſo abominable an Enterprixe; ſp neither 


would they engage, or would any other Perſons, be 
engag d by them therein. | 


Let us put the Caſe for Argument ſake, and 


Tee what common Senſe will allow a Man to 
ſuppoſe.to be done, by Perſons in their Cir- 
cumſtances, with reſpec to this matter. For 
we muſt not make ridiculous and extravagant 
Suppoſitions, and fancy the Apoſtles to do 
what Men in their right Wits never did or 
would do in the like Caſe; and then go and 
argue to the Diſadvantage of the Chriſtian 
Cauſe, from thoſe unjuſt and chimerical Sup- 
poſitions of our own making. 

Now the true State of the Caſe is thus. 

* Here was a ſmall number of Men, who having 
cloſely adher'd to Jeſus Chriſt (whom the Jews 
had crucify'd,) and profeſſing to live after his 
Laws ; had render'd themſelves obnoxious to the 


Same l- will and Reſentments, which had appear d 


ſo. remarkably againſt their Maſter. 
They were Poor, and could give no Bribes. 
They could make no tempting Promiſes, to 


allure Men into their Intereſt, having nothing 


but Ruin and Miſery before them. 

But befides; Common Prudence it ſelf would 
never have ſuffer'd them to truſt any body 
with this important Secret, For 9 
124 ey 


pw >. as A&A r 


r 


they ſhould have made ſo infamous a Propoſal 
to, as that of: ſtealing: away the Body of. Jeſus 
Chriſt; would either out of pure Deteſtation 
of ſo groſs a Villany; or to curry Favour with 
the Jewsz. by ſo ſignal 4 Piece of Service done to 


their Cauſe; or laſtly, our of hope of ſome very 


great Remard, for the Diſcovery of a Plot of 
ſuch Conſequence as this; for one, or other 
of theſe Reaſons, I ſay, would infallibly have 
divulg'd the matter. If they were Perſons of 


Probity; their Abhorrence of ſo foul a Crime, 
would have made them do it: If not, the 


Proſpect of certain Gain and Advantage, 
would have charm'd them to the Diſcovery. 
From the Apoſtles they could expect nothing; 
from the-Fews they might expect every thing, 
that could be a Temptation to Mankind. 


They had no imaginable Motives, to perſuade 


them to keep the Apoſtles Counſel; 5 they 
had Reputation, Applauſe and Rewards from 
the Jem; nay, and a Reward to expect from 
God too (if they had an Eye to his Glory, 
and the general Good of Mankind) in the lay- 
ing open of ſo vile an Impoſtur ee. 

How is it credible then, that Men in ſuch 


Circumſtances as the Diſciples were, ſhould 


(if they had attempted it) ever have ſucceeded 
in their Attempt, of engaging a Company of Men 


in ſo deſperate a Deſign, | as that of ſtealing the 


Body of jeſus Chriſt ? And how is it credible, 
that any others but Men, who were deſperate 


and mad even to Extremity; ſhould eyer en- 


gage themſelyes in it, under all the Precau- 
tions taken by the Jens, to fruſtrate their At- 
tempts; and the many Arguments arifin 
doth from Senſe and Reaſon, to diſſuade thet 
44 | Aa 3 from 
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rom it? And ſuppoſing a ſet of ſuch Wret- 
ches could have been got ready, and ty'd faſt 
to the Undertaking ; yet how is it credible, 
that they ſhould be able to break thorow all 
the Obſtacles, which the Power and Policy of 
the Jewiſh Nation had laid in their Way ? fn a 
word, what is there in this whole Hypotheſis, 
that is credible; according to the common 
_ and Meaſures of Credibility amongſt 
Men | 
Let us bring the Caſe down to plain Fact 
and Experience in the World; and ſee where 
any Attempt of this kind, by ſuch Perſons, and 
in 7 Circumſtances, was ever accompliſh'd 
and brought to Perfection. Nay, let us but 
find out, where there are a ſet of Men, whoſe 
Heads are turn'd after ſuch a manner; that 
they can heartily believe, that ſuch an Exploit 
as this, was ever to be perform'd by Men in 
the Condition of Chr:fs Diſciples; in oppo- 
ſition to all the Efforts of a forewarn'd, mali- 
cious, Pont, watchful Nation of Adverſa- 


Ties, whoſe Intereſt, Temper, Policy and Re- 
Kgion, all oblig'd them to prevent it. 


But 1 ſhall cloſe this Argument, with one 
Queſtion to the unbelieving 3 which be- 
ing a Queſtion of Fact, and of modern Fact 
too, pretty notorious and very pertinent to 
our Purpoſe, it will deſerve the more Conſi- 
deration. 

They know very well, that in a certain 
Country, not many Years ago, there were a 
Set of Men, who 7 to _ Gift — Pro- 
phecy, and Divine Inſpiration; and accordin 
22 out many Speeches and Warnings, nel 
they declar d were from God. They 


They remember alſo, that one of this 
Number dying, it was given out by the reſt of 
the Sect, that he would, riſe again. And this 
was done with ſuch an Air of Confidence and 
Aſſurance, that no little Commotion was 
rais'd in a great City by that means. 

I need not ſay what the Event was, after 
prudent Care was taken, to prevent foul play; 
and matters were order'd ſo, that if the De- 
fun& Perſon did quit his Grave, at the ap- 
pointed Time, it ſhould appear to all the 
World, to be a true and real Reſurrection, and 
that the Voice of the Omnipotent, had indeed 
call'd him from thence, But after all, ſup- 
paſe it had been pretended. by the People of 


this Se, that their Fellow Prophet did in 


Truth riſe from the Dead, on the Day that 
was ſet: That the Power of Almighty God 


had exerted it ſelf on their behalf, and given 


full Teſtimonials of the Truth of their Miſ- 
ſion, by reſtoring that Perſon to Life again, 


whom ſo many Eyes had ſeen truly and real- 
ly dead but a little before. And put the 


Caſe, That this Story had been propagated with 


ſuch Succeſs, that there were Reaſons to fear, 


leſt a good Part of the Country ſhould by De- 
grees be proſelyted over to the Belief of it, and jo 
great Changes and Confuſions in the Publick ariſe 


therefrom. 


I would ask theſe Gentlemen, What Courſe 
12 themſelves, being upon the Spot, would have 
tale 


n, in order to their being 2 ſatisfy'd 
of the Right of this matter? And whether => 


dont believe they could have come to 4 final poſi- 


tive Concluſion about it, one way or other; after 


ſuch Search and e far that End, as the 
II a 4 
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World would expect from Men, who ſet up for the 
niceſt Judges of Truth and right Reaſon ? /; 
I believe they'll take the wiſeſt and moſt 
prudent part of the Anſwer (which is the 4 
firmative) and allow, that it was very - 
ble and practicable for them, to come to ſuch a 
determinate Reſolution, about the Truth of 
this Caſe. RIA Et Jeg 
Very well then: And why ſhould not Peo- 
ple ſeventeen hundred Years ago, have been 
as curious and inquiſitive, and as well able to 
ſatisfy themſelves fully about the Reſmrection 
of Jeſus Chriſt; as our Deiſts at this time of 
Day, about the Reſurrection of this pretended 
Prophet? They cannot pretend to have ei- 
ther the Power, or the Opportunity, or the Rea- 
ſons for enquiring, which the Jews had: And 
'to think that they have better Eyes to ſee 
_"throan Impoſture, than the reſt of the World, 
Is unſufferable Vanity and Arrogance. 
Had our modern Prophet been convey'd-out 
of his Grave, by any ſligh or trick of his Com- 
panions; how warm and eager would theſe 
| Gentlemen have been, in the Purſuit of them, 
| when they had once ſcented the matter! They 
it would not have been diverted by frivolous 
Stories and Pretences; they would not have 
been ſatisfy'd with groundlefs and precarious 
Reports. But having begun the Chace, they 
would have held it on, till they had run the 
| Impoſtors down, and laid the Plot open to the 
| World. They would never have contented 
3 themſelves with common Story and Fame, 
4 . © bis Companions came by Night, and ſtole him a- 
| Tay; but they would have ſatisfy'd Mankind, 
1 that they did ſo; as the Jews would have done 
PER : | 1 
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in the like Caſe, if there had been the ſame 


Reaſon for it. . 


And *tis a wonder to me, theſe Gentlemen 


ſnould not be ſo civil to the Jews, as to be- 
lieve, that they were bath able and willing, 


to do as much towards the Diſcovery of an 
Impoſture in that Caſe; as themſelves could 
and would have done, in that we ate now 


ſpeaking of. | $0.24 
I hope they'll allow one of the Perſons, to 


be much more famous and remarkable than the 


other; and the Conſequence of his Reſurrec- 
tion, to be of proportionably greater Mo- 


ment. So that I can give my ſelf no manner 


of Account, why they ſhould not conclude, 
That there was all the Care taken, both to prevent 
and to find out the Cheat, which they themſelves 
would have taken, had they been upon the Spot; or 


would have done in this Caſe of the modern Pro- 
phet, before they would have been impos'd upon by 


a nem Reſurrettion, If they fancy they have 


more Wit and Sagacity than the Fews: I ſay, 


tho this be very vain and idle; yet I hope they 


will not ſet up to rival them, in point of 


Spleen and Malice. And they know very 
well, that Hatred and Revenge will ſharpen 


Peoples Wits, and make up in many caſes, for 


the Defects of Underſtanding. However, the 
Fews were not that ſtupid People, that ſome 
of theſe Gentlemen have repreſented them 
to be. h i 


After what has been ſaid upon this fourth 
Head of Argument, I would hope theſe Gen- 


tlemen, may upon cool Thoughts, find it rea- 


ſonable 
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ſonable to make leſs Noiſe about Frauds and 
Impoſt ures, and other ſtrange things, common- 
Iy talk*d of amongſt them; which having ne- 
ver made any Attempt at proving, or ſhew- 
ing how it was ſo much as probable they 
mould he brought about; we muſt conclude 
the Deſign of it, is either to amuſe People 
with ſome ſhew of Objections againſt Chriſti- 
anity; or elſe purely to make an Experiment, 
how far the Credit of their Word will go a- 
mongſt Mankind inſtead of Demonſtration, ' 
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Fifthly, N ND Laſtly, The horrid. and inta- 
lerable Abſurdities, conſequent up- 
on the Suppoſition that Chriſt Jeſus did not iſe 
from the Dead; ſhall. cloſe the Proof offer d on the 
ſide of the Chriſtians, to evince the Truth of it. 
I have ſhewn already at PROP. VI. Part 
II. that Abſurdities of the Moral Kind, are 
in the nature of things, worſe and more 
wretched, than any that relate to matters of 
Science; and therefore, that it is not only fair 
and juſt, to pronounce that Propoſition falſe, 
from whence ſuch manifeſt Impoſſibilities are 
legitimately infer d; but alſo, that the Caſe 
is much worſe, for a Man to be reduc'd and 
driven to a Neceſſity of ſtanding by them, 
than to be forced to the like Extremity, in the 
ae of any other fort of Argument what- 
ſoever. | 
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Leet us ſee therefore, what a Man muſt be 
oblig'd to believe, who makes this Doctrine 
of Chrift”s Reſurrection to be all Cheat and De- 
luſion. 

He muſt believe — 

That a deſpicable Company of wilful Ju- 
poftors and Deceivers, Men of a hated Nation 
and Religion, without Learning and Diſti- 
pline, without Skill and Experience, without 
any of the Arts of pleaſing and recommend- 
ing themſelves to Mankind; ſhould run down 
all the Wit and Power and Policy of the 
World; and preaching a moſt deſpiſed, in- 
credible, and ſeemingly ridiculous Doctrine, 
directly contrary to all the worldly Intereſts 
and Humours of Men, to their Religion and 
Cuſtoms, and to their Reaſon and Philoſophy 
too; ſhould propagate the Belief of it * far 
and wide thro the Earth, ſo that there was 
ſcarce a Nation in the whole Compaſs of the 
Globe, but what in whole, or in part, re- 
ceiv'd this Fiction as the moſt ſacred Truth of 
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But "ts endleſs to reckon up the Teflimonies that might be 
brought under this Head. *'Tis remarkable, that the Enemies 
of Chriftianity themſelves gave it the Name the of prevail- 
ing Doctrine. So Porphyry, . who call'd it » — 


hex ; which (as I remember) is taken nice of ty E 
ſebius, N 


God, 
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God, and laid all the ſtreſs of their Salvation 


upon it accordingly. 


Or if he has ſo much Charity for the Apoſ- 
tles, as not to think them crafty and deſign- 
ing Impoſtors; he muſt believe that all this was 
done by Lunaticks and Madmen: That Men 
hurried by the Impetus of a wild extravagant 
Fancy, were Maſters of all that Conduct and 
Management, that Argument and Addreſs, 
which was requilite to bring theſe aſtoniſhing 
Effects about. Or if he finds it too hard to 
ſappoſe, that a Company of diſtracted Men 
ſhould ever be able to argue with ſo much Art 
and Force, as to overpower all the Wiſdom 
and Learning of the World; then he muſt 
think the reſt of Mankind who believ'd them, 
to be mad as well as they: That they were 
convinc'd and perſuaded by mere Enthuſiaſm, 
that they miſtook downright raving for the 
ſtrongeſt Reaſon; and a Chain of abſurd inco- 
hereat Falſities, for bright and evident De- 
monſtrations of Truth : That all the Sages, 
Stateſmen and Philoſophers, who embrac'd 
Chriſtianity, in great Numbers, as well as the 
Poor aud [lliterate ; believ'd they had Proofs 
which they had not; thought things were 
plain and clear to them which were not; fan- 
cy'd irreſiſtible Strength, Majeſty and Elo- 
quence, in an empty Noiſe and ſound of 
Words, made by a Company of poor diſtem- 
per'd Men, who neither knew nor car'd what 
l. s d 
- Or Laſtly, he muſt believe, : 
That the greateſt and moſt remarkable Re- 
volution that the World ever knew or heard 
of; was effected without either any proper 
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and neceſſary Natural Means, or any Superna- 
rural Help and Aſſiſtance. | 
For all the Natural Means that can he 
thought of, are reducible to the Heads of 
Compulſion, or Perſuaſion; whether by Reaſon 
and Rhetorick, or Bribes, and other Tempta- 
tions of that kind. Theſe are all, and the on- 
W ways, that Men can make uſe of, to ac- 
compliſh any Deſign of this nature. And I 
challenge all the World to ſhew me in a ſingle 
Inſtance, which of them all, was made uſe of 
by the Apoſtles, in the Propagation of the 
Chriſtian Faith, | 

Then, as for Supernatural Aſſiſtances; *tis 
paſt all Doubt, that they could have none e- 
ven in the Opinion of the De:iſts themſelves. 

For God would not, nor could not afford 
them any Help; and that, whether they were 
wilful Impoſtors, or mere undeſigning crack- 
brain'd Enthuſiaſts. For the Work they were 
engag'd in, being a horrible Cheat upon Man- 

kind in the matters of their Salvation, it 
would be Blaſphemy, to ſuppoſe. him to have i 
concurr'd to the Succeſs of it. And as for \ 
Demons and evil Spirits, theſe Gentlemen laugh 1 
at all the Stories, of their Exiſtence and Ope- 
rations. Magick Arts and Enchagtments, | 
Conjuration and Witchcraft, are things quite 
out of the way of their Belief. And there- = 
fore to be ſure, they will not ſo much as ſaſ-{ 7 
pect there were any Artifices of this kind made: 
uſe of, to delude Mens Underſtanding, and fy 
help on this ſtupendous Revolution in tt je 
World. However, fince theſe Gentlemen v jill 
not hear of Demons in other Caſes; they ſpall - 
not be allow d to bring them in here, to he) ꝓ at 
a 
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a dead lift, for the Solution of a Difficulty. And 
jf other People muſt be ridicul'd, as credulous 
ſuperſtitious Fools, for aſſerting upon unan- 
ſwerable Teſtimonies of Fact, Confederacies 
between ſach Beings, as evil Spirits and wic- 
ked Men in this World; we ought to take 
care, that they have not the Liberty of ſup- 
poſing any Combinations of that kind, when 
tis only to ſerve their own Purpoſes in an 
Argument. So that here, I ſay, was the moſt 
ſurprizing Turn, that was ever given to the 
Affairs of the World, given by nothing at all; 
brought about by no body knows or can gueſs, 
or pretend to aſſign, and determine what it 
was. Neither Heaven nor Hell was concern'd 
in the matter. There was nothing in or of 
Mankind, that can be ſhewa to be capable of 
producing ſuch an Effect, according to the or- 
dinary Laws of Nature, and the known Ex- 
perience of the World. 

Neither Wit and Learning, nor Arts and 
Intrigues, nor Mony and Intereſt, nor open 
Force and Violence; and I dare ſay, theſe 
Gentlemen can tell us of no other ways beſides 
theſe, by which Parties and Factions are ever 
made in the World. 

But we-will go on. . 

The Deiſt, muſt believe farther —— 

That twelve poor Fiſhermen were not only able, 
without any ſort of Ajſiſtance, to compaſs that vaſt 
Deſign, of making the World ſtoop to the Laws 
They impos'd;, but alſo, that they laid their Plot 

Js deep, that the Effects of it ſhould be permanent 
aud laſting, and no ſucceeding Age or Generation, 
ev er be able to fathom it, and ſhew where the Cheat 


Jaya That a Company of rude untaught Me- 
| | chanicks, 
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chanicks, outdid the profoundeſt Wiſdom 
and Sagacity of Mankind; and concerted mat- 
ters ſo artfully, that none of all the penetra- 
ting and inquiſitive Genii of the World, for 
2 Succeſſion of ſo many Centuries, ſhould af- 
ter their deepeſt Reſearches and Examina- 
tions, find it poſlible to diſcover the leaſt 
Fault or Flaw in the Contrivance. 
He muſt believe — = : 
That theſe Men had abſolutely diveſted 
themſelves, of all the Principles of Self-love, 
Tenderneſs, Care, and Regard to their own 
Preſervation or Happineſs. That they de- 
ſpis'd all the Comforts and Enjoyments of 
Life. That they ventur'd upon Poverty and 
Miſery, upon Obloquy and Shame, upon Per- 
ſecution and Torments, upon Death, and 
Damnation it ſelf in the next World, and all 
for nothing; for no End or Purpoſe that can 
be imagin'd or thought of. That they bid 
defiance to all-that Human Nature can ever 
dread or ſhun in this World, without having 
any Deſign in view; without being ated by 
any Motives, or having any Grounds and Rea- 
ſons for what they did. 
For a Deſign, that bears no proportion to 
Mens Actions, is no Deſign at all; juſt as an 
Agent or Cauſe, that is wholly uncapable to 
produce ſuch or ſuch an Effect, is, with reſpect 
to that Effect, no Cauſe at all. And that is 
demonſtrably the Caſe here. For *tis mani- 
feſt from all the Circumſtances of the matter, 
that theſe Perſons could have no End in view, 
that bore any proportion to the Actions they 
did, or the Dangers they ventur'd upon. Nay, 
they had none but dark and diſmal . 
| ore 
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before them; and (inſtead of quickning Mo- 
tives) they had the greateſt Diſcouragements to 
Action, that Men could ever poſlibly lie under. 
And therefore there is no Remedy, but we 
muſt ſuppoſe them to be a fort of Men, ſpeci- 
fically diſtin& from all others in the World 
to be made after ſuch a manner, and endow'd 
with ſuch Tempers and Diſpoſitions, as no 
other Men beſides themſelves ever were. Be- 
cauſe (as we have ſhewn PROP. I. and II. 
Part II.) Mankind are influenc'd by ſuch Mo- 
tives, as Hope and Fear. They are led by 
Proſpects of Intereſt, Gain, Honour, or Fa- 
vour amongſt their Fellow-Creatures; or elſe 
by Principles of Piety and Devotion, ſo that 
what they do, is the Effect either of a ſuper- 
ſtitious and miſtaken, or elſe of a truly reli- 
gious Zcal for God. | 

Whereas all theſe, are evidently excluded 
from the preſent Caſe; and conſequently it 
muſt run up, to this monſtrous Concluſion at 
laſt, viz. That God Almighty had made a Set 
of prepoſterons irregular Creatures, fit to carry on 
a wretched Deſign in the World, that requir'd 
ſomet hing very extraordinary and particular, in 


the Conſtitutions of thoſe that mere to have the 


Management of it. But to go on. 


He muſt believe — | 
That thoſe very Perſons, who but a few H. 

before, had ſo little Spirit and Courage left them, 
that they forſook thiin-Maſter in his greateſt Ex- 
tremities, and after all their Proteſtations of in- 
violable Conſtancy and Fidelity to him, were yet 
fo over-power'd by terrible Apprehenſions, that they 
dlurſt not own themſelves his Diſciples, no nor 
$73 | ſcarce 
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ſcarce ſhew their Heads by Day- light, for fear of 
N . that theſe Men, I ſay, ſhould all of 4 
ſudden grow ſo reſolute, as to venture upon that 
bold and hax ardous Undertaking, of forcing the 
Sepulchre, and carrying of his Body. 

Nay, that they did not only: venture, but 
did actually do it. And that not a Man of all 
the Guards, plac'd there by the Jews, was e- 
ver alarm'd or diſturb'd, but ſlept on ſecurely 
till the Deſign was executed; and yet after 
all, could tell very punctually when they a- 
wak'd, that the Diſciples had been there, and 
ſtollen the Body away. 

He muſt believe this to be poſſible and true, 
or elſe, that the Guards themſelves favour'd. 
the Attempt, and only counterfeited a Sleep, 
to give the Impoſtors an Opportunity of fi - 
niſhing what they came about. 

He mult believe y WE xd 

| That Men thus Raſh and Deſperate, buſied in 
an Enterprize of ſo much Danger, and which 
therefore requir'd all the Expedition and Diſpatch 
poſſible to be made; would ſpend precious Time in 
unaccountable Niceties and Ceremonies, and do 
ſuch things as could be of no manner of Uſe ar 
Service to them; but on the other hand evident! 
—_ them to the Danger of being ſurprix d and 
caught, | 

That, inſtead of taking a dead Body away, 
wrap'd up and cover'd as they found it, they 
would firſt diveſt it of its Burial-Clothes, and 
then diſpoſe them in ſeveral Parcels by them- 
ſelves, ſome in one Place, and ſome in ano- 
ther; and not rather chuſe to carry off all to- 
gether, as Thieves would infallibly have done, 
who were in haſte, and Knew not but the 
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_ Minute .might bring the Guards about 
them. | e 
And certainly thoſe Perſons, who could 
have found a ſafe and private Repoſitory, for 
the Body of Jeſus Chriſt, after they had ſo art- 
fully gotten it out of the Tomb; could alſo 
have found a way to diſpoſe of the Burial- 
Clothes, that they might never have been ſeen 
more, to diſcover the Trick: And therefore, 
infallibly would never have left them where 
they were actually found. 

Laſtly, Such a Man muſt believe 

That a Company of the greateſt Impoſtors that 
ever the World had, and who therefore, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the worſt Men that ever were; did 
notwithſtanding, furniſh Mankind with the moſt 
exact Syſtem of Morality that ever was, and 
taught ſuch Rules of Living, as were never to be 
_— from all the Schools of Philoſophy in the 
World. | | 

That Men, whoſe only Purpoſe and Deſign 
was to cheat and abuſe the World, ſhould yet 
' induſtriouſly lay the ſureſt Foundations, for 
the Peace and Happineſs of it, that ever were 
or could be laid. | 
That the vileſt and moſt notorious Hypo- 
crites, would ſpend all their Time, and their 
very Lives tov, in indefatigable Labours, to 
make other Men upright and ſincere ; and tho 
their whole Buſineſs (upon this Hypotheſis) was 
nothing elſe but Lying and Decetving, would 
yet denounce Everlaſting Damnation, and in- 
{iſt upon it, that no leſs than this ſhould be 
the Puniſhment of all thoſe who allow'd them- 
ſelves in ſuch Practices. 
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That having themſelves no Notions at all 


of the Great and Glorious God, they ſhould 


yet impart the moſt rational and becomia 
Notions of him, to the reſt of Mankind; an 
by no other Principles but thoſe, of pure A> 
theiſin and Irreligion, kindle a Flame of De- 
fire ia the Hearts of Men, to ſerve and wor- 
ſhip him. 

In a word, that they took infinitely more 
Pains, to contradi& and confute themſelves, 
nay, to expoſe themſelves to all the World, 
as the moſt abandon'd Sinners that ever came 
into it.; than they needed to have done, to 
have eſtabliſh'd the beſt Reputation, and got» 
ten an immortal Fame amongſt Men. 

That they compiPd their Syſtem of Reli- 
gion, as a ſtanding Monument to their own 

ame; and that all their Sermons and Wri- 
tings, were but ſo many Satyrs and Lampoons 
upon themſelves. | 


SECT. LI. 
N OW theſe are ſome (and but ſome) of thoſe 


Extravagancies, which muſt paſs for cer» 
rain and unqueſtionable Truths amongſt the Deiſts. 
Theſe are ſome Articles of their Belief, re- 
ſulting from their grand Hypotheſis, of Cheat 
and Impoſture in the matter of Chriſt's Reſurs 
rect ion. | 
'Tis. true, that by artful and plauſible 
Turns, a Deiſt may ſeem to ws the Vn 
B b 2 
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of theſe Conſequences, and make People be- 
lieve, he is chargeable with no ſuch Abſurdi- 
ties, as we pretend to faſten upon him. This 
may eaſily be done, by the Power of Words, 
which thoſe Gentlemen ſometimes make very 
happy uſes of this way. But after all, there 
is a Right and a Wrong; there is a Difference 
between real Truth, and Sophiſtry well diſ- 
guisd and dreſs'd up in Imitation of it. And 
the Former will ſtand, in ſpite of all the falſe 
and deluding Appearances of the Latter. 

And as theſe Inferences, are plain and na- 
ked Truth, ſo I make no doubt, but they will 
ever be ſo, to all Men who have no Intereſt to 
keep them from owning it. | 


Coroll. 1. The Deiſts, by denying the Fact of 
Chriſt's Reſurre&ion, muſt believe things, which 
are, beyond Compariſon, more prodigious and in- 
credible , than all that the Chriſtians who own. 
and profeſs the Truth of this Doctrine, are bound 
to believe, by virtue of ſuch their Profeſſion. 


For all that the Chriſtians pretend to in the 
matter, is this, viz. That Jeſus Chriſt having 
ſuffer'd an ignominious and painful Death upon 
the Croſs, was on the third Day after, rais'd up 
again, by the Power of Almighty God; and that 
baving ſpent ſome time here on Earth, after his 
Reſurrettion, he was then carried up into Heaven, 
by the ſame Divine Power, where he ſtill reſides, 
being 'orown'd with Honour and Glor. 
Now I defire to know what there is that 
can be call'd incredible in this Account; what 
there is, that thwarts any eſtabliſh'd Law or 
Principle of Reaſon, for a Man to believe - ? 

| | is 
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Tit not an incredible Thing, that God ſhould raiſe 
the Dead. And 'tis not incredible, that he 
ſhould raiſe and glorify ſuch a Perſon as Jeſus 
Chriſt, who had liv'd a perfectly holy and 
blameleſs Life, and died a cruel and miſera- 
ble Death, by the implacable Malice of his E- 
nemies. 

T was not inconſiſtent with any of the Di- 
vine Perfections, nor is there any Reaſon poſ- 
ſible to be given 4 priori, which ſhould ſhew 
that God ought not to have done this: As I 
have particularly demonſtrated before, | 

So that here is no manner of Abſurdity or 
Inconvenience, conſequent upon the Belief 
and Profeſſion of this Chriſtian Doctrine. 

But the Hypotheſis of the Deiſts, is loaded 
with infinite Abſurdities and Contradictions. 
They muſt be forc'd, as we have ſeen already, 
to make ſuch wretched Suppoſitions, in order 
to ſalve plain and evident matter of Fact; as 
are not to be heard and endur'd by any Man, 
that has the leaſt degree of common Senſe ; 
and which they themſelves would hoot a Per- 
ſon for making, in any other Caſe, They are 
oblig'd to contradict all the Knowledg and cer- 
tain Experience of the World; to fall foul 
upon all the Laws of Humane Nature; and 
make Mea to be, and to do ſuch ſort of things, 
as they never were nor can be, nor never did 
nor can do, while they continue to be Men. 
And all this is the natural and genuine Conſe- 
quence, of their avowed Hypotheſis, without 
any ſtraining of it, or unfair Management 
whatſoever. And therefore I infer in the next 


Place, 
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Coroll. =T" HAT all their Pretenſtons to fu 

I and impartial thinking (in theſe 
matters at leaſt) are vain and idle; that their 
fo much boaſted Averſion to all kind of Bigotry and 
Credulity, is mere Jeſt and Scene; and that they 
are in reality either ſome of the moſt fondly credu- 
lous Perſons in the World, or elſe (which is infis 
nitely worſe) wilfully and obſtinarely ſet, to over- 
look Truth which is gainſi them. 

For if to be credulous, be to believe the 
moſt prodigious things, without any thew of 
Reaſon or Proof for them: If it be Bigotry, 
to take the moſt abſurd and ridiculous Stories 
for certain Truths, upon the bare Word an 
Authority of another Perſon, who dictates to 
a Man's Underſtanding, and ſettles the Ar- 
ticles of his Faith for him : Then are-the De- 
I fairly chargeable with both theſe, and that 
in an extraordinary Degree. 

The little People amongſt them, who never 
examine and ſearch into things themſelves, but 
are led on by others, and make uſe of their 
Eyes inſtead of their own; theſe are Bigots, 
that is, Men who are groſly abus'd and im- 
pos'd upon by others, to believe things that 
are not true, but only ſerve the Turn of a Par- 
ty. This is the ſame thing, with what they 
call in their Language, being Prieſt-ridden; 
when they would intimare how the common 


People 
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People are govern'd, and led on in a blind 
Road of Belief, by the Chriſtian Clergy. All 
the Difference is, that the Chriſtian (the Pro- 
teſtant Chriſtian) Teachers, give their People 
the Grounds and Reaſons of their Faith, and 
require no Man to believe them upon their 
Word, without ſubſtantial Evidence and 
Proof for what they ſay. But the Gentlemen, 
on the other ſide, won't truſt the People un- 
der their Inſtitution, with ſuch things as Rea- 
ſons ; but think it ſufficient to order and pre- 
ſcribe the matter of their Belief: Well know- 
ing, that Ignorance is as much the Mother of 
Irreligion in Principle, as of falſe Religion 
and Devotion in Practice. 

As for the leading and governing Men of 
the Party, thoſe who pretend to argue and 
reaſon upon the matter ; if they heartily be- 
lieve their own Scheme, they are credulous to 
a Prodigy; in that ſuch abſurd and ridiculous 
things as the Conſequences of it, will go down 
with them without Offence. Nor can I gueſs 
why they ſhould ſtop here, and not go on t6 


the Fictions of a Popiſh Legend, or a Turkiſh 


Alcoran. Tis true, ſome of thoſe Stories ap- 
pear more ludicrous and comical, or more 
deſpicable and ſordid; and ſo incline a Man 
either to contemn, or laugh at them ; but I 
dare ſay, they do not involve more Inconſiſ- 
tencies and Impoſſibilities, in the Nature and 
Order of things; than what the Deiſts, it 
they act a ſincere Part, muſt believe in making 


the Chriſtian Religion an Impoſture. 


It would perhaps give a Man more Diver- 
ſion, to hear of Birds and Beaſts, cringing and 
paying their Adorations to a conſecrated Wafer, 
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when brought within ſight of them; but it 
would ſhock him with a deeper Senſe of Im- 
poſſibility, to hear of a whole World of rational 
Creatures, adoring a crucifyd (reputed) Male- 
factor, as the Son of the Eternal God, and the 
Great Fudg of the World; and all upon the Teſti- 
mony of twelve poor Fiſhermen, without any Con- 
currence of Divine Power and Providence, or a- 
ny Human Arts to diſpoſe them thereto. Nay, no 
Arts of Man (tis plain) could ever poſſibly 
have wrought Effects, any thing comparable 
to theſe! Or if theſe Gentlemen think other- 
wiſe, let them make the Experiment, and ſa- 
tisfy themſelves. Let a Company of them go 
forth, and propoſe ſome ſtrange and new 
Doctrine to the World; let them fer it off 
with all the Advantages of Eloquence and 
Wit; let them argue and perſuade, promiſe 
and threaten; and try if by any or all of theſe 
Ways, they can propagate their Opinion tho- 
row all the Kingdoms of the Univerſe; and 
impreſs ſuch a Senſe of it on the Minds of 
Men, that they ſhall all agree to make it a 
fundamental Article of their Faith, and com- 
mit it to writing, and tranſlate it into all 
Languages, and recommend it as an invaluable 
Treaſure to ſucceeding Generations. I doubt 
they would find this hard Work; and J as 
firmly believe, that they would never venture 
Reputation, Pleaſure, Fortune and Life it 
ſelf, upon ſuch a Defign. And I think it may 
fairly be urg'd, as a very good Argument to 
them (if there were nothing elſe to be ſaid in 
the Caſe) That there muſt be ſomething very Ex- 
traordinary in the matter, when a few deſpis d illi 
terate Men, ſhould be able to do that in a 
18 of | three 
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three Tears ſpace, which more than ſo many thou- 
ſands of theſe Gentlemen, ſuch great Maſters of 
Reaſon, Wit and Policy, as they ſet up for, would 
never be able to accompliſh the hundredth Part of, 
were they to be allow'd as many Centuries, as the 
others had Months and Weeks, to do it in. 

But if on the other hand, they ſee into all 
theſe Conſequences, and know how bad and 
_ . perplex'd they are, and yet reſolve in ſeeing, 
not to ſee, and in knowing, not to know 
them; the Caſe is infinitely worſe: and 1 
ſhall chuſe rather to let it paſs without Re- 
flections, than to make any upon it, that may 
ſeem harſh and invidious. 


SECT, EY 


W E have now ſeen upon what Grounds 
/ the Chriſtians proceed to aſſure them- 
ſelves, That this Dactrine is true, What the 
Reſult of all is, we ſhall ſee by and by. 
Hewever, before I enter upon that matter, 
of ſumming up the Evidence, and demonſtra- 
ting what it will amount to, by virtue of the 
Principles laid down and eſtabliſh'd, in Part 
II. of this Treatiſe; I think it very reaſona- 
ble and expedient, to conſider, What the De- 
iſts have to ſay to the contrary. 
For this will help much to the increaſe and 
ſtrengthning of the Evidence; and we ſhall 
draw our Concluſion with far .more Advan- 
tage, when we ſhall have evinc'd, That theſe 


Gentle» 
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Gentlemen have not any thing, that is ſine and 
truly plauſible to object. 
or I cannot call any Objection ſo, in which 
the Sophiſtry is not pretty artfully hid, and 
does not imitate Truth ſo well, as to pro- 
duce a little kind of ſhock upon the hearing 
of it, and require ſome Pains in order to the 
finding it out. Now I do not apprehend any 
thing of this nature, in any Obje&ion of 
theirs, againſt the Fact of our Saviour Reſur- 
rection. | | 
I ſpeak of what they have hitherto thought 
fit openly to declare of their Minds, as to that 
matter. For all the reſt ſtands for nothing; 
and the ſtrongeſt Objections poſſible, are no 
Objections to any Party, till they are propos'd 
and made known. | 
But we will conſider them diſtinctly. 


T. I. 


IRS J then, as for the Diſciples ſtealing a- 

4 may the Body of Jeſus Chriſt, I have conſi- 
der'd that, very particularly already; and 
ſhewn, That if there be any Methods and Rules 
eftabliſh'd amongſt Mankind, for judging when 4 
thing is extravagant and abſurd, we muſt conclude 
and pronounce that Suppoſitzon to be ſo. But then 
that which cuts off all that fort of talk at 
once (and which is all I ſhall ſay more up- 
on that Head) is this, viz. That tho they 
could ſhew ever ſo unexceptionably in Theory, 
| 8 ww 
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how ſuch an egregious Fraud as that, might have 
been fairly practicable; tho they could form the 
moſt regular and conſiſtent Hypotheſis , which 

ould ſolve all the Phenomena, and make us ſene 
ſible how all the Parts and Steps of ſuch a Deſign 
might have gone on, without any Appearance of 
Contradiction, or falling foul upon any Laws of 
Human Nature and the World ; yet unleſs they 
went on to attual Truth and matter of Fatt, and 
ſhew'd that things were really manag'd thus and 
thus, in this particular Caſe of the Reſurrection 
of Jeſus Chriſt 3 unleſs, I ſay, they did this, all 
their Theory would be but ſo much Banter and 
Trifle. For what have we to do with Hyporhe- 
ſes? I hope an arbitrary fictitious Scheme is 
not to be impos'd upon Mankind, inſtead of 
clear and ſatisfactory Proof; eſpecially in a 
Caſe of ſuch Conſequence as this is! And 
therefore, if they could ſet that Affair in ever 
ſo pretty a Light, in the way of May-be's and 
Peradventures; yet if they do not come to Rea- 
lities and 2's Fact, we have no more to ſay. 
Nor are they to be heard any otherwiſe than 
we would hear ſome Romantick Philoſopher, 
who ſhould offer us the Fictions of his own 
Brain, inſtead of Truth and Experimeat, for 
the ſolving of a Difficulty in Nature. 

But to proceed, Secondly, *Tis evident, That 
the Deiſts cannot object againſt the Doctrine of 
Chriſt's Reſurrection ; that the thing it ſelf is 
abſurd and contradictory, and ſo could not poſſibly 
have been brought about upon that Account. T hey. 
have no room nor ſcope to urge any thing of 
this kind. 

Nor can they argue, That it was any way un- 
fit and indecent, or any more unbecoming the Mo- 
4 Fey WI. * 
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ral Perfectiont of God to permit and allow af, than 
it was beyond the Reach of his Wiſdom and Power 
to effet, And having demonſtrated this alrea- 
dy, in a Place by it ſelf, there will be no oc- 
caſion to inſiſt any farther on that Point 
neither. | 

And indeed I could wiſh, that all the Con- 
troverſy between the Chriſtians and theſe Gen- 
tlemen, was reduc'd only to one of the Heads 
now mention'd; and that they would pick out, 
and ſtand by one of theſe three, as a Point 
on which they would lay the Streſs of the 
Cauſe, viz. Either the Impoſſibility or the Unfitneſs 
of the thing; or the fraudulent Management of 
the Diſciples. 

But I fear they won't bring matters ſo near 
to an Iſſue, as this comes to. 4 | 


rt 


] Muſt beg pardon now, if I ſay, that I think 
there can be but one thing more behind, 
to be offerꝰd as a Difficulty. I wou'd by no 
means be thought to limit the Fancy and In- 
vention of other Men; or to ſuppoſe that 
they can ſay no more than I ſay for them. 
But I ſpeak of Objections that carry ſome- 
thing of a tolerable Face with them, and 
court the Underſtanding. to a little At- 
tention. Otherwiſe indeed, there's ſcope e- 
nough in this, or any other Queſtion what- 
ſoever, to gratify an obſtinate diſputing Hu- 
| | maour; 
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mour; and People that are fond of 7 
out of the Bounds of juſt Argument, may fin 
matter to talk upon, till they have wearied 
themſelves, and all the World about them. 

But the Buſineſs is this, and I dare ſay, tis 
a Point our Deiſts will not deny; but they 
ſometimes think of, and fancy we are not a 
little perplex'd how to get over it. 

Why was not the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
as open and publick a thing as his Death? Why 
did he not come out of the Grave in the Face of all 
the World, that People might have been ſatisfy'd 
by their own Eyes, that he was indeed miraculouſ- 
ly rais'd ? Or if he had but ſhewn himſelf in pub» 
lick, and convers'd with Mankind as freely and 
commonly as he did before; there could have been 
no Diſpute in the Caſe, and all Men would have 
helievꝰd on him. But inſtead of this, here are on- 
ly his Diſciples and ſome few others, who pretend 
to have ſeen and convers'd with him for ſome Days, 
and then declare, that at the End of that Time, 
he aſcended up into Heaven, | 

I remember, that the Jews, amongſt other 
Inſults offer'd to our Saviour, in his Agonies 
on the Croſs; propos'd an Experiment, not 
much unlike to this, | 

Thou that deſtroyeſt the Temple, and buildef 
it in three Days; ſave thy ſelf <= If thou be 
the Son of Ged, come down from the Croſs, | 

And it was not the common People only 
who did this; but the Chief Prieſts and El- 
ders, join'd with them in. the ſame Mockery. 
He ſav'd others, himſelf he cannot ſave —— If 
he be the King of Iſrael, let him now come down 
from the Croſs, and we will believe him. | 


Theſe 
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Theſe People were for a publick Experi- 
ment of our Saviour's Power and Divinity; 
and offer'd to believe, provided he would but 
extricate himſelf at that Moment, in the Eyes 
of all the People. And the Deiſts (whoſe De- 
mands run every whit as high) would be con- 
tented to believe, if the 2 — had but 
been a publick Spectacle; or Chriſt Feſus had 
ſhewn himfelf in places of common Reſort, 
preaching and teaching the People, as he us'd 
to do before his Crucifixion. This it ſeems, 
would have been full Conviction to them] For 
they could have taken the Fews Word for it, 
| that he really did do ſo; and notwithſtanding 
the doubtful and precarious Nature of Human 
Teſtimony, would have ſubſcrib'd to the Evi- 
dence, if it had but been thus fairly repreſen- 


ted to them; 
But let us examine this matter a little. 


Desen 


l F our Saviour's not riſing publickly, or not 
I appearing in the Face of the World, after 
his Reſurrection; be a juſt and real Ground of 
Exception to theſe Gentlemen: They muſt 
then make uſe of it, one or other of theſe 
ways. | / | 

\ Firſt, They muſt take it either as a direct and 
concluſive Argument; or at leaſt as a Ground of 
very ſkrewd Suſpicion, that he did not riſe from 
the Dead at all. 7s 
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Or, Secondly, They muſt reaſon thus, Thar 
it would have been every way better and more ad- 
vant ag eous, with reſpect to the Convittion, and 
conſequently, the general Good of Mankind ;, if 
Chriſt Jeſus had in his own Perſon, given ſome 
publick and undeniable Proofs, of his being alive 

gain, after his Death upon the Croſs, which was 
o notorious to all the World at that time. 

One or other of theſe, muſt needs be their 
Meaning, if they have any Objection at all to 
make upon this ſcore. And I make no doubt 
to ſhew, That no Inference can'be made, with a- 
ny tolerable good Senſe, either way. 


2 > — 
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F“ RST of all, I think we may be pretty 
ſecure, That they will not offer this to us, as 
a direct concluſive Argument. 

Becauſe it will be extremely hard, to juſtify 
ſuch a Conſequence as this: Chriſt Feſus did not 
ſhew himſelf in Publick;, therefore he did not riſe 
from the Dead: The Generality of the People did 
not ſee and converſe with him, as was uſual be- 
fore his Death; therefore his Diſciples, nor no o- 
thers did do ſo. | | 

I take it for granted they'll not reaſon thus. 
But then I ſay farther, they can't urge this 
neither, as any Ground of rational Suſpicion, 
That our Saviour's Reſurrection was not real, 
but the mere Fiction of his Diſciples. For tho 
we could give no account at all of the matter; 
yet 
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yet an infinitely. wiſe Being, who does not ſee 
things in our falſe Lights, nor judg of them 
in that fond and partial way that we do; 
might ſee it beſt and fitteſt, for Reaſons 
known only to himſelf, to order the matter 


ſo, That this wonderful Event, ſhould not be 


brought about, in ſo open and pompous a manner, 
as in our ſhallow Schemes we may imagine it ought 
to have been. | 

They'll ſay perhaps, That this is all but Sup- 
poſition and Surmiſe; and that we only tell them of 
what God may ſee fit to do, upon ſome occult and 
myſterious Reaſons, which we have nothing to do 


to meddle with, and therefore ought not to argue 


pon them. | "27h 
Very well; let it paſs for granted at pre- 
ſent, That this is but Hypothelis and Conjett ure. 
Pray is not this enough to confront a Suſpicion 
with? Weare talking now, about their Suſ- 
picion, That Chriſt did nor riſe, becauſe he did 
not appear in Publick, For I have ſhewn already, 


That there is no Inference to be made, in the way of 


dire# Argumentation; 10 that there is nothing 
left for us to conſider in the Caſe, but a bare 
Suſpicion. And if we go no farther than bare 
Surmiſe in our Reaſonings, but let the matter 
reſt there; I can't ſee what they can demand 


farther, nor what Reaſon there is to expect 


poſitive Argument, where there is nothing 


but pure Doubt and Diſtruſt, oppos'd on the 


other ſide, | 

However, if I ſhew, That what J alledg here, is 
not mere Aypothelis and Conjetture, but ſomething 
ſupported by Experience and plain matter of Fact; 
then 1 hope, this Suſpicion of theirs muſt va- 
niſn, and ſtand for nothing; at leaſt, unleſs 
they 
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they can find Reaſons that ſhall be in all re- 
ſpects, of equal Yalue and Authority to ſupport 


it. That is, they muſt produce Reaſons, 
nded upon as plain and clear matter of Fa& 


and Experience, to juſtify them in ſuſpecting, 


That Chriſt did not riſe from the Dead, becauſe 
he did not ſhew himſelf publickly after his (pre- 
tended) Reſurrection: as I am oblig d to pro- 
duce, in order to ſhew, That Almighty God 
might not ſee fit to gratify us, with ſp publick a 
Demonſtration of the Truth and Reality of our Su- 
viour's Reſurrection, as we might think, would 
have been the moſt ſerviceable and advantageous 


ro Mankind. 
This 1 think is ſtating the matter fairly on 


both ſides. And therefore, I ſhall proceed di- 


realy to the Work incumbent on me; leaving 
theſe Gentlemen to take care of their own 
—_— which —4 muſt do to very good = 
poſe, or otherwiſe, quite give up their Saſpi- 
cmdathe mrefins Gs <5] 550, 


8 
" — +14 
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OW in order to this, I muſt conſider 
what force there is, in that other Rea- 
ſoning of theirs, viz. That the great Ends of 
the Conviction and def er World, and 
conſequently, of God's Glory in the Propagation of 
the Goſpel Ay Arne on of Mankind, . 1 — 
been far more effettually obtain d, if Jeſus Chriſt 
| bad ſhewn himſelf as openly _ familiarly among ſt 
| FA * 


Men, 
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Men, after his Death, as he 1d to do before, 
For fince matters were not order'd thus, they 
think they-have ſcope enough to conclude the 
whole Story to be a mere Jeſt ; and that up- 
on this . uix. — * not = be ima- 
d, that an infinitely wiſe Being, 
Tal not take the moſt direct and Faun Me. 
thods, both for the Advancement of his onn Glo- 
ty and the Good of Mankind. r 
And they are certainly in the right of it, 
/ when they argue, That God — would be 
fare to ohuſe the propereſt AA for the Ad- 
vanoement of his own Glory, and the Happineſs of 
his Creatures. Not that I thigk they are in 
reality much concern'd about that matter, - 
becauſe I firmly believe, and indeed tis ſcarce 
poſſible, - but that ſome very mean and little 
Notions of the Divine Being, muſt be at the 
bottom of that ſo vigorous and warm Oppo- 
fition to Chriſtianity, which theſe Gentlemen 
make. However, this may ſerve them for- a 
Pretence, in the way of Argument; and for 
that Reaſon, I am oblig'd ro have as much re- 
gard to it, as if they Tpoke the very Senſe of 
their Hearts, and had the moſt becoming No- 
tions of Gad imaginable.” And upon the ſame 
ſcore likewiſe, they lie as open to our Argu- 
ments; as they would do, if they had real] 
the ſame thoughts of the Divine Power; Wil 30-3 
dom; Otnipreſence, Goodneſs, Holineſs and 4 
Pruth, which the Chriſtians themifelves have. fo 
For ſince they pretend to have the ſame iu the 
main, it is one and the ſame thing, in the way: 
of Reaſoning, as if they had; becauſe we can D 
proceed only upon the bottom of what Men ſ | 
pretend to, and maſt draw our er. N 
| 8 5 . 


accordingly. 


1 
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E T them therefore reſolve this Queſtion; 
Would it not be infinitely eaſy, for the Su- 
preme Being, to diſcover himſelf with ſo much 
brightneſs to the World ;, that no part of Mankind 
| ſhould ever doubt of his Exiſtence, or form a 82 
Notion of his Glorious Perfections, or worſhip an 
ſerve him, in a profane and irreverent, or a ridi- 
culous and eas 4:00 Manner ? 

By what theſe Gentlemen themſelves profeſs 
to know and believe of the Nature of God; 
they cannot think that the barbarons Rites 
and Cuftoms of the Pagan World, are either 
> br to, or any way worthy of him: 

hat he ſhould think himſelf honour'd, by 
fuch à Jargon of impertinent Ceremonies, or 
be pleas'd to fee Mankind pour out one ano- 
thers Blood at his Altars: That he delights 
to be thought of ſo odly and indecently by the 
various People of the World, who do not 

orify him as God, but abound in vain and 
fooliſh Imaginations, changing his Glory into an 
Image made like to corruptible Man, to Birds and 
four-faoted Beaſts, and creeping things. 

In a word, whatever wrong Notions there 
are of God in the World; whatever Irregula- 
rities and. Indecencies in Worſhipz whatever 
Deviations, from that ſimple and genuine way 0 
ſerving him, according to the Principles of pure 
Natural Religion, after theſe | Gentlemens onn' 

| Ce 2 Mode : 
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Mode: how might all theſe Evils have been 


prevented, or at leaſt perfectly cur'd, by ſome 
open and publick Manifeſtations of God to 
Mankind; which he could as eaſily make, as 
he can bring about any .other Event whatſo- 
ever, in the World of Nature? 

Alas! May we ſay, if this were but. ſo, 
What excellent Order would the World be 
in? What Reverence and devout Regard to 
that God, who ſhould thus convincingly diſ- 
cover himſelf, would there be in all Places? 
The Fool that now ſays in his Heart, there is 
10 God, would then think after quite another 
manner. And thoſe Fools likewiſe, who ſay, 


the Lord has forſaken the Earth, and neither 


minds nor cares what is done by the Children 
of Men; would be ſtruck with an awful Senſe 
of his Preſence, and Inſpection of their Ways. 
Pure Religion and Vertue, Harmony and 
Peace, would flouriſh and abound all the 
World over; and thereby an infinite deal of 
Miſchief and Diſorder be prevented (upon this 
Hypetheſts) according to our beſt Judgment 
and Apprehenſion of things. What a fine 
Scheme is this! If we poor ſhallow Beings, 
might be allow'd to argue, and draw up our 
own Propoſals for the Regulation of the 
World; what delicate Syſtems, in our own 
Conceit, ſhould we compoſe? 

© But let us tremble at the Thoughts of that 
Preſumption, of calling the Ways of God, our 
Sypreme Lord and Sovereign, into queſtion. 
Mie dare not ſo much as think, it would have 
been better, if he had order'd matters thus, with 


reſpelt to the whole Race of Mankind, than now 


it in, and jill be, even tho he is pleat d, to per- 


% 
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rt; much Confuſion and Diſorder at preſent. 


therefore, *tis infallibly certain, he has 
_ Infinitely wiſe and holy, and infinitely graci- 
ous and good Reaſons too, in this particular 
Diſpenſation to the World. But thoſe Reaſons 
are above us, and we muſt not enquire. His 
Ways are unſearchable, and his Judgments paſt 
finding out. As the Heavens are high above 
the Earth; ſo are all his Thoughts and Ways 
above ours. We may highly diſhohour and 
diſpleaſe him by our Curioſity; but we can 
never give our ſelves the leaſt Satisfaction by 
it. Our Buſineſs is to be humble and modeſt, 
to look after things that are plain and reveal'd, 


and leave all ſecret things to God, to whom a- 


lone they belong. 


c 


—— — - 


a 
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thus. 
of Mankind, are ſufficiently conſulted and provid- 


ed for, as we know for certain they are, in this 
Diſpenſation of things; wherein Men are oblig d 
to argue from the mere Light of Nature and Rea- 
ſon, upon the Works of God in the Creation, and 
thereby form their Notions 7 him, and their Duty 
to him, and what ſort of Service they ſhould pay 


him; tho at the ſame time tis plain, that in ſo do- 
ing, they run into jo Abſurdities and Incon- 
vemencies, groſly abu 


ing Human Nature it ſelf, 
8 C 3 and 


OW from hence we proceed to argue 
If the great Ends of God's Glory, and the Good. 
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and reflect ing on the Majeſty of Heaven. And if 
they are left thus without any ſuch helps, as 
Revelation, Prophecy, Inſpiration, or any other 


ſort of Notices from Heaven, to put them in- 


to the right way, and dire& them how to glo- 
rify God, as he ſhould be glorified by them ; 
according to the avow'd Principles and Notions of 
our Deiſts: In a word, if God ſees fit to wWith- 
hold all ſuch open Demonſtrations of himſelf, as 
would be a preſent and effe&val Remedy for 
all theſe Evils; and are as eaſy to him, as to 
make his Sun to ſhine, and his Rain to fall vp- 
on this Earth : If theſe things be ſo, Then how 
is. his Glory, or the Good of A ankind concern d 

tho the World had not 4 publick Demanſtration of 
the Truth of Chriſt's Reſurrection? 1 defire 
they would fairly ſhew us that. TIT: ade 

In ſhort, either the Deiſts believe, God Al- 
mighty to be ſuch a Beings that he does not enve 
how and in what manner he is ſerv'd by reaſonable 
Creatures; and provided they do but perform ſome 
Acts of Homage and Devotion to him, is pleas d 
with what they do, let it be ever ſo unſeemly, or 
ever .ſo ridiculous and, fantaſtical , and that he 
matters not, whether they believe his Exiſtense, 
or have right or wrong Notions of bis PerfeFions; 
and conſequently, that ſutable Notions and Appre- 
henſions of his Nature, or a. regular and ſeemly 
 Worſbip of him, are of no conſtquence at ally, tothe 

Happineſs of Mankind : Or elſe they believe the 
contrary of all this. 

If they believe the former, then how can 
they ever offer to tell. us, of the Concern. of 
God's Glory, and the general Good of Mankind, 
in the Publickneſs of the Demonſtration of 


the Truth of Chriſt” Reſurrection? For n 
6 | 9 1 f — 
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poſſible that the infinitely wiſe and good God 
ſhould be ſuch a ſort of Being as this) pray 
might de not be as negligent of the Affairs of 
Mankind in one Caſe, as in the other? Might 
he not make the Cure ſor Mens disbelief of the 
Goſpel, as little pompous and extraordinary; 
as that for their Atheiſm, their Blaſphemy, 
their horrid Idol aud Superſtition? Let 
theſe Gentlemen think of that, and tell me 
which of the Divine Perfections, is more deep- 
3 in one of theſe Caſes, than the 
0 nl 1 | 

If they believe the latter, then let them 
ſhew-me, how they account for the Care and 
Love and Goodneſs of God, and his Regard to 
bis own Glory, in this preſent Diſpenſation 
towards the World; which is left in ſuch a. 
wretched Condition, for want of that Light 
which he could ſo eaſily impart to it, even 
without Miracles: That I may try, whether I 
cannot upon the very ſame, or upon Principles 
in all reſpects as juſtifiable; ſhew-them how I ac- 
count for the Care and Love and Goodneſs of 
God, and his Regard to his qwn Glory, in 
that other Diſpenſation of his Providence to- 
wards the World, in not giving ſuch a publick 


Demonſtration of the Truth of Chriſt”s Reſur-' 


rection, as fuch wiſe Creatures as we are, 
might think fitting and neceſſary, One of 
theſe two things they muſt believe, and tis e- 
qual to me which of them tis. | 
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Owever, if theſe Gentlemen conſider'd 
the matter a little, they would find an 
exat Uniformity and Agreement in the ways 
of God, in both theſe Diſpenſations; I mean 
with reſpect both to Natural and Reveal'd Re- 
ligion. On one fide they have all his glorious 
Works in External Nature, the Wonders of 
his Providence and Government of the World, 
the admirable Frame and Conſtitution of their 
own rational Natures; all theſe, to furniſh 
them with Premiſſes, for juſt and fitting-Con- 
cluſions, concerning the Nature of God, and 
5 Obligations his Creatures lie under to 
Im. | * £ 
On the other ſide, he has order'd matters 
ſo, that we have all the Data requiſite to a 
ſtrictly rational and convincing Evidence; ſo 
that we can conclude the Reſurreftion of Chrift 
to be true, by all thoſe Rules and Methods of 
Reaſoning, which we depend upon as juſt and- 
ſound in all other Caſes, and whichbif they are 
not ſo, the whole World is nothing elſe but 
mere Scene and Colluſion. But on neither 
ſide, are there ſuch kinds or degrees of appeal to 
our Senſes, as we in our Notions might think 
the moſt advantageous, nay and certain to do 
the, great Work of opening the Eyes of all 
Mankind. But as well, with reſpect to his own 
Being and Perfections, as the Reſurreftion of his 
. Son 


\ 
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Son Jeſus Chriſt from the Dead; God having 
endow'd us with moſt excellent Powers and 
Faculties, has thought fit to leave us to exer- 
ciſe and employ them, in the drawing ſuch 
Concluſions about theſe matters, as the Laws 
of our own reaſonable Natures put. us upon 
making, from the Date or Premiſſes he pre- 
ſents us with, in the Nature of things abroad. 
And thus he obliges us to act as Men, and 
makes our Faith to be, in all ſenſes, a moſt ra- 
tional Duty. Not that we are thus abſolute- 
ly given up into our own Hands, fo that the 
Succeſs depends ſolely and entirely upon our 
own Application. For as God is fo merc;ful 
and compaſſionate, that he will expett no more of 
us, than the Powers and Helps, and favourable 
Circumſtances he places us in, will enable us to 
perform; fo be is ready to ſuperadd ſpecial Grace 
and Aſſiſt ance, to all the ordinary Advantages be 
affords us; for the clearing up of our Doubts, 
and helping us to ſurmount the Difficulties that 
lie in our way; provided we be but tractable 
and induſtrious, and do what Creatures ſo 
made as we are, ought to do, and may do, by 
common Helps alone, 'without the Aſſiſtance 
of that extraordinary Grace to carry us far- 
ere a il 
And thus I have ſaid, what I hope may be a 1 
full and compleat Anſwer, to what is or may 9 
be alledg'd by the Deiſts, concerning the Pri- 


vacy of our Saviour's Reſurrettion, or his not 1 
appearing to the World in publick as before. 9 


8SECT. 


* 
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UT after all, there are theſe two things 
ſtill to be ſaid, which I could wiſh theſe 
Gentlemen would take ſome notice of. And 
indeed, "tis all the Anſwer that need ever be 
given to this Objection of theirs : Only I was 
willing to trace the matter a little, and by 


that means ſhew them, tis a Point they ought 


never to inſiſt upon, becauſe they can never 
poſſibly conchude any thing from it. 

Firſt, They muſt never pretend to make che 
Chriſtians believe, that this is ow real Difficulty 
with them; or that they would have been a ſot 
more diſpos'd, to have believ'd the Goſpel, if 
Chriſt Jeſus had ſhewn himſelf ever ſo publick- 
ly and familiarly after his Reſurrection. 

For even in that Caſe, their Belief of the 
Truth of this great Article of the Chriſt;an 
Faith, muſt have ſtood upon the very ſame 
Foundation of Moral Evidence, that it mu: 
do now in the preſent Circumſtances.  - 

If every thing had been manag'd in this Af. 
fair, exactly to their own Hearts wiſh, , yet; 
ſtill they muſt have had recourſe to thoſe very 
Proofs, which they now deſpiſe, and call ri- 
diculous and inſufficient. And who that ſees 
them explode and run down all Evidence of 
this kind, and (with infinite Abſurdity) de- 
mand Demonſtration for every thing they be- 


liere; can be ſo weak as to imagine, they 
would 
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would, have had any manner of regard to it, 
in this Caſe? Les, ſay They — If Chriſt had 
appear d in the Temple, and ot her Places of puh 
lick Reſort, as he us d to do before his Death, the 
Truth of his Reſurrection had beer plain to eve= 
ry. Body, and it mould have rais'd ſo publick and 
general a talk in the World, and impreſi d the 
thing ſo deep on the Minds of Men, that the Be- 
lief of it would never have worn out, and na Body 
could have denied it. E. e eee 
Well argu'd! If Cbriſt had appear d in Pla- 
ces of public Reſort, &c. then ſo and ſo. 
But how muſt you have known, that he did if 
appear in thoſe Plces of publick Reſort? You 1 
fs as matter ſticks there, and there it will | 
ick. ©. gon: | 5, | = 
Pray. how ſhould you-Deiſs who, live ſeven- 
teen hundred Years after all this, come to be i 
aſſur d, That there were no 4 55 Appearane 1 


ces of Chriſt, that there was ſuch a general Talk, 9 
ſuch a-prevailing Conviction, ſuch à firm Per ſuaiſian i 
of the Truth of the thing at that Time? ou | 
29035 you would have believ'd, if it had 
n ſo; but how would you have ſatis fy'd 
your ſelves that it was ſo? Muſt you not have 
done the very ſame thing then, that you i nuſt 
do now, if you ever believe the Chriſtian Re- 44 
ligion; that is, Examine the Accounts of Mit- 
neſſes, ſearch into their Characters and Qu alifſi- 
cations, and at lift depend upon their Teſti mony 
as true, when you have found it to have all the 
Marks of ratioval Credibility ? | 
Whatever Evidence, whatever convincing 
Proofs of the Reality of our Saviour's Reſurrec- | 
tion, Mankind at that time might have; yet Þ 
with reſpect to you, at this tirne, all the Ad- 
vantage 
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vantage and Efficacy of that Proof, ſtands 
upon the ſame Foundation exactly, that the 
Force and Efficacy of the Proof, which we of- 
fer you now in the preſent Circumſtances, 
does ſtand upon. And therefore, upon the 
ſame ſcore that you pretend to be diſſatisfy'dʒ 
and plead the Uncertainty and precarious Na- 
ture of the Evidence, you now have for the 
Truth of Chriſt's Reſurrection; you might, and 
you muſt. have been diſſatisfy'd, with the E- 
vidence offer d you in thoſe other Circumſtan- 
ces. For Evidences of the ſame nature, and 
convey'd after one and the ſame manner, muſt 
and will have, the ſame ſort of Effect. And 
conſequently, all your Talk upon this Head is 
but jeſt, and you ad a Part, when you tell us, 
you ſhould have believ'd, if things had been 
thus and thus. 

And to put this yet farther (if poſſible) out 
ef Diſpute ;- Pll ſhew you, that you can be 
Unbelievers, in Caſes that were actually as 
publick and notorious as (you pretend) you 
could wiſh, the Reſurrection had been. 


SECT. 
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O R, Secondly, You reject all the Miracles of 
Chriſt Feſus, And it is not credible, that 
you would have had Regard to any Teſtimonies 
concerning the Reſurrection; when you make 
ſo very light of all the Accounts of thoſe won- 
derful Works of our Saviour; which had they 
been Lyes and Forgeries, *tis demonſtrable, 
That Chriſtianity muſt have been hooted out of 
the World many Ages ago. 

You won't believe tho it ſtands atteſted in 
ſuch Records, as you have none any way com- 
parable to them, for the Truth of any thin 
elſe that you believe) —— That Jeſus Chri 
went about all Galilee, teaching in their Syna- 
gogues, and preaching the Goſpel of the Kingdom, 
and healing all manner of Sickneſs, and all manner 
of Diſeaſe amongſt the People. | 


That his Fame went througbout all Syria, 
and the Regions round about; and they brought un- 


to him all ſick People, that were taken with divers 


Diſeaſes and Torments, and thoſe who were poſ- 
ſeſsd with Devils, and thoſe who were Lunatick, 
and thoſe that had the Palſy, and he healed 
them That great Multitudes follow'd him, 
and ſought to touch him; and there went Virtue 
out of him, and he healed them all That 
when the Inhabitants of a Country had notice of his 
Approach, they © wah it thro all the Region 
round about, and began to Carry about in B 10 

| thoſe 
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thoſe that were ſick, where they heard he was; and 
whereſoever he entred, into Villages, or Cities, or 
Countrys, they laid the Sick in the Streets, and be- 
ſought him that they might touch, if it were but the 
Border of his Garment ;, and as many as touched 
him, were made whole —— That be wrought - 
#heſe Wonders in the Preſence of the Phariſees and 
Doctors of the Law, who came out of every Tamm 
of Galilee and Judza ; and did themſelves par- 
take of the Salutary Effects of his Power; and 
were amat d, and glorify d God, and being fill d 
with fear, cry d out, t 1 ſeen (mxpgd ofa) 
ſtrange and unaccountable things. * 

You won't believe theſe matters upon 7eſ- 
timony, tho declar'd to be done in the moſt o- 
pen and publick manner imaginable. | 

Even when you are told, That the Multi- 
tude proclaim'd the wonderful Works of Chriſt je- 
ſus; that they glorify d God, who had given ſuch 
Power to Mam; cry'd out, aſtoniſh'd He hath 
done all things well, he maketh the Deaf to hear, 
and the Dumb to ſpeak, &c. and with Authority 


he commandeth the unclean Spirits, and they come 


forth; nay, tho great Numbers of thoſe who 


beheld his Works, actually believ'd on him 
and became his Followers, declaring to all 


Men, that God had now viſited his People, and 


that a great Prophet was riſen 1p amongſt them. 
You are not mov'd, with thoſe many Ap- 


peals which the Apoſt les did with the utmoſt 


Confidence and Aſſurance, make to the World, 
concerning the Fruth of theſe Facts; tho they 
did it ever ſo pablickly, and refer d to them, 
as things that were cam. moniy known, and 
paſs'd undifputed every. where. Jeſu of Na- 
zareth (ſays St. Peter, ſſeaking to a very nu- 

* | merous 
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merous Aſſembly) was a Man approv'd of God 
a you, by Miracles and Wonders and Signs, 
which God wrought by him, in the midſt of you; 
as you your ſelves alſo know, And in another 
Place, You know (the Td yarduevor 'eiua) the 
thing that was done, throughout all Judza, &c. 
viz. How God anointed Jelus of Nazareth, with 
the Holy Ghoſt and with Power ;, who went about do- 
ing Good, and healing all that were oppreſsd of 
the Devil; for God was with him. 

Now this had been the moſt prodigious De- 
gree of Folly and Stupidity, that Men could 
ever have been guilty of; if the Facts they ap- 

eal'd to had not been notorious, and impoſli- 

e ever to be denied, with any Face of Mo- 

deſty and Truth. 
And accordingly you find, or may find if 
you pleaſe; That there never was an Uubeliever 
of the Old Times, who ever dar'd ſolemnly to diſ- 
pute, or call the Truth of them in queſtion, but they 
all own'd and took them for granted, 

And as *tis certain, they would never have 
done this, if they had had a Proſpect of any 
poſlible Succeſs, trom their Attempts to ren- 


der the Facts themſelves queſtionable; ſo tis 


plain, that all their little ſhuffling Endeavours 
to eclipſe the Reputation of them, were the 
genuine Effects of the ſame Cauſe. T was this 
Conviction, that put them upon thoſe pitiful 
and wretched Evaſions, to ſolve the Buſineſs 
ſomething tolerably to the unthinking Part of 
Mankind, and excuſe themſelves from the Im- 
putation of downright irrational Infidelity. 
We have obſerv'd before, what a fort of ac- 
count, Julian gave of theſe matters to the 
World. 955 
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Nor does Celſus ſolve them a jot better, 
but rather worſe (if poſſible) For by ſuppo- 
ſing our Saviour, to have made uſe of * Ma- 
gick Arts, in the working of his Miracles; he 
takes all the Facts themſelves for granted, an 
plainly ſhews they were ſuch, as the Wor 
made no queſtion of the Truth of, Ye 
And the Jews likewiſe, who ſometimes aſ- 
crib'd thoſe Miracles to the Virtue of the 
Dem ye 25 oy, the Nomen quatuor lite- 
rarum; at other times thought fit to aſcribe 
them to the ſame Arts of Incantation ; as Ori- 
gen exprelly tells us, | 
And thoſe who ſet up Workers of Miracles 
and Prodigies, in the Heathen World, in oppo- 
ſition to Jeſus Chriſt; did evidently allow the 
Truth of what he did, by thoſe very Endea- 
vours to find out ſome to match him. 
I ſay, they were certainly appriz'd of the 
Truth of the things themſelves. Otherwiſe 
Þ Hierocles would never have talk'd of thoſe 
6A[10u TeegTEa, for which our Saviour was 
reckon'd to be a God in the Chriſtian World. 
Nor would others of them, have made ſuch a 


Q | - = 
* 


— 
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Celſ. Lib. 1. Pag. 7. | 1 
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apud Euſeb. adverſ. Hierocl, | 
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Blunder; as to ſay that their Apuleius, | Apol- 
lam us, and others beſides, did things as great, 
or even greater, than our Jeſus. 

In a word, there could be no doubt amongſt 
Mankind in thoſe days, whether Chriſt Feſus 
did really perform ſuch aſtoniſhing Works or 
no; ſince the Chriſtians ſo frequently and o- 
penly appeal'd, to the publick Acts and Monu- 
ments of the Roman Empire, in which they were 
recorded. Thus ſome of the antient Apolo- 
giſts, I refer d to the Acts of Pontius Pilate, 
and the Account given by him concerning our 
Saviour, to the Emperor Tiberius. Which 
Appeals, had they not had viſible and notori- 
ous matter of Fact to have ſupported them; 
the Acta themſelves, or ſome very Authentick 
Copies of them, being as eaſy to be produc'd, 
as they were readily quoted; Chriſtianit 
would have needed no worſe Blow, than ſuc 
Apologies (which were not made to overturn, 
but to vindicate and defend it) would certain- 
ly have given it. 


* — * 


. + Nil amplius Dominum (leſum) quam alii Homines fa- 
cere potuerunt, feciſſe vel geſſiſſe mentiuntur : Apollonium 
ſiquidem ſuum nobis, & Apuleium, alioſque Magice artis 
Homines in medium proferunt, quorum majora cont endunt exti- 
tiſſe Miracula. Marcell. Epiſt. 4. ad Auguſt. 

|| Tertul.: Apol. C. 21. & 5. 

Ian ſenſible theſe Acts of Pilate are call'd in queſtion. 
But tho there be nothing of that kind now in the World; yet 
that there were in Reality ſuch genuine Acta once in being, I 
believe is not reaſonably to be doubted, For it appears from 
Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. 9. that there were ſome 
falſe and ſpurious Aﬀs jet about, in order to ſink the Credit of 
the true ones, And Epiphanius de Quartadecimanis, men- 

oy (1 think) ſome Appeals made by Hereticks, ts theſe Acta 
, : ati. * ts 4 
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So that now I ſay ;, whatever elſe is to be al- 
ledg'd againſt the Miracles of Chriſt Jeſus, tis 
plain, that underhand Management and Secre- 
cy, can never be objected, They were all 
done in the open Light, in the Face of the 
Sun, while Multitudes of all Comers, Ene- 
mies and Friends, Foreigners and, Natives, 
Learned and Unlearned, look d on and be- 
held with wonder. 1 ; 
Ves, They'll ſay — But then the Queſtion 
is, Whether all this was not Fuggle and Legerde- 
main; either mere ſlight and artifice,, or I the 
Peoples Senſes ſome way or other impos d upon, with 
Fiction and Shew, inſtead of Realities? 7 
Anſw. There can be no Fence againſt extra- 
vagant Suppoſitions and Sur miſes. When Men 
reaſon, they are under ſome Laws and Rules: 
but when they come to doubt, and query, and 
ſuppoſe, without any manner of Ground or 
Occaſion for ſo doing, from the Nature and 
Circumſtances of things; they as good as de- 
clare to all the World, that they will not be 
dealt with in the way of Argument: And by 
ſo doing, they ſhew plainly enough, upon 
what foot it is the Controverſy ſtands, 

But if they could once venture to let them- 
ſelves be guided by that, which Mankind have 
agreed to call ſincere and unprejudic'd Rea- 
ſon; they would ſoon renounce all thoſe little 
Refuges and Evaſions, and forbear to make a 
Defence, ſo. very ttivial, in a matter of ſuch 
grand Importance. AI 2 
In the mean time, we can't have ſo little an 
Opinion of the Underſtanding of theſe Gen- 


tlemen, as to imagine, that whatever they 


lay, they do in good earneſt believe 
bat 


rec 
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That Perſons, afflicted with the moſt torment - 
ing Malallies and Diſeaſes, ſhould be juggled into 
perfect Eaſe and Health, and cur d by mere Le- 
gerdemain. | Ft 
That blind Men ſhould ſee, the Lame walk, the 
Deaf hear, the Dumb ſpeak, Lepers be cleans d, 
and dead Men come to Life; by mere Fancy and 
matron. "ts | 
Or that the Senſes of whole Multituges, ſhould 
be.imposd upon to ſuch a degree, that they ſhould 
222 together, they ſaw, heard, ſpake, eat 
drumt, and repeated theſe Actions many times 
over, and that in different Places and Cire umſt an- 


ces too; and yet after all did nothing of all this, 


but were either aſleep, or in an Extaſy, or under 
the Power of ſome Charm or Witchcraft all the 


For Example: That five thouſand Men at one 


time; and four thouſand at another (beſides Wo- 
men and Children) ſhould perſuade themſelves, 
they fed only upon a few. Loa ves and Fiſhes, and 
ſhould publiſh it to all the Country that they did do 
ſo, and refer them to Time, Place, and Perſons 
preſent ; and yet all the while in Reality, have been 
at a Magnificent Feaſt, where Plenty and Variety 
of all Prouiſions, fit to entertain ſuch vaſt Multi- 
tudes, was ſet before them. 

If theſe things may be ſo, what are the Sen- 
ſes of Mankind good for? Or how are they 

ever to be depended upon? Or who will or 
can, ever believe a Deſt, atteſting any thing 
as matter of Senſe and Experience ; when by his 
own Principles pee t belleve their 
em together, 


Senſes; no, not po 
and that in the er Action, 
of Human L 


Ins 
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Indeed, if it were in a matter any thing re- 
-- mote and out of the way, or that requir'd nice 
Reaſon and Philoſophy, for People to aſſure 
themſelves by; there might be ſome room for 
a Difficulty to be ſtarted : but when it comes 
ſo low as to eating and drinking, to the diſtin- 
guiſhing of Foods, and knowing that a Man has 
this, and not the other thing before him; or that 
he has only ſo much, and not a Quantity ten thou- 
ſand times greater: then if Men can't be al- 
low'd to make uſe of their Eyes and Taſte, 
ſo as to be out of all doubt, whether things 
be ſo or no, as thoſe Senſes repreſent them; 
we had Cen as good be without them, and ſay, 
That God Almighty has endow'd us with deceitful 
and precarious Faculties, that can never be of 
ſervice to us; and ſo quit all Pretenſions to the uſe 
of them for the time to come. | 

In ſhort, there are but theſe following Con- 
cluſions poſſibly to be made in the Caſe, and 
a Man muſt of Neceſſity come-to one or other 
of them; and he can come but to one. 

Either Firſt, Theſe Accounts of the Miracles 
of Chriſt. Jeſus, were abſolute Fictions in their 
very Principle and Foundation; he never pretend- 
ing or attempting to do any of thoſe mighty Works 
in publick, which are reported ef him; but was 
only falſly ſaid to do ſo, 5 who had a mind 
to impoſe upon Mankind. ID. £2) 

Or, Secondly, That he did not work any true 
Miracles; but the Peoples Senſes were ſome way or 
other abus ſo eh ee believ'd he really did 


work Mirai ebe did not. | 
Or, Thi ee not 4- 
ny way deu G he wrought no 


N Enemies and 
7 Friends; 
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Friends; nay the very Fews themſelves, who 
daily ſought occaſions againſt him) united in E 
cloſe Confederacy, to make the World believe, that 
he did do the "gf and moſt ſurprizing things. 
So that while ſome blaz'd the Report of them a- 
broad, the reſt kept their Counſel, and never of- 
fer d to diſcover the Trick, but manag d the mat- 
ter with ſo much Craft, and ſuch an exatt harmo- 
nious 975i themſelves; that the 
Story ſhould go current about, that Chriſt Jeſus 
was a Worker of Miracles and Prodigies, and no 
body ever be able to diſprove it. 
Dr elſe, Fourthly, That Chriſt Jeſus did real- 
ly perform theſe wonderful Works, and that the Ac- 
counts given of them by the Chriſtian Writers, 
are true. 2 

This is all that can be concluded, with re- 
ſpe to the preſent Affair. And he that does 
not conclude the laſt, will find but ſmall odds, 
whichſoever of the other three, he chuſes. 
For | 

It will be a very difficult and arduous Un- 
dertaking, to ſhew, That there is nothing but 
mere Romance and Forgery, in all thoſe Accounts 
we have, of the Miracles of Jeſus Chriſt. 

And for theſe Gentlemen to bring their 
own Senſes off, with any tolerable Reputation, 
after ſuch a Scandal thrown upon the Senſes 
of Mankind in general, by ſuppoſing Multi- 
tudes of People together, to be unpos'd upon, 
in ſome of the moſt common Actions of Life, 
and that not for once or twice, but in a conti- 
nued Series, for Years together: I ſay, to do 

this ſolidly and well; I believe will not be a 
Task, leſs difficult than the former. 
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Nor will it be leſs than either of the other 
two, to ſet in a clear Light, that frange Con- 
federacy, by which ſuch Numbers of People, 
ſo variouſly affected, temper'd and principPd ; 
were all link'd together in one common De- 
ſign, of keeping the matter to themſelves, 
and baffling all the Artifices and Endeavours 
of the reſt of Mankind, ſome of whom lay un- 
der all the Obligations that Men could poſſi- 
bly lie under, to enquire into the true State 
of the Caſe, and ſatisfy: themſelves effeQually, 
whether Chriſt Feſus was an Impoſtor or no. 

And thus I have ſhewn, for what Reaſons 
the Chriſtians believe, that how publick ſoever 
the Appearances of Chriſt Feſus after his Reſur- 
rection had been; yet their Adverſaries would 
ſtill have made matter of Cavil and Ex- 
ception, and (in a word) have been the very 
ſame Uabelievers, that now they are. 

I ſhall be ready to own a Breach of Charity, 
when | find it is prov'd to be one: In the 
—_ time, I have ſhewn them our Reaſons 

or't, | 
Aud this was the Firſt of thoſe two things, 
] offer*d to propoſe, tocut off all their Objec- 
tion upon this Head, 


SECT. 
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UT, Secondly, theſe Gentlemen ſhould 
remember, That all this talk about our Sa- 
viour's public Appearance after his Reſurrection, 

is quite from the main Point in hand. 
or our great Concern, is about the Reſur- 
rect ion it ſelf; whether It were true in Fact or no: 
Whether Chriſt did really riſe from the Dead, 
or was only falſly and deceitfully ſaid, and re- 
ported to do ſo. And therefore, if there be 
ſufficient Evidence to make that Point clear; 
we are not concern'd about his ſhewing, or 
not ſhewing himſelf openly to the World; nor 
have we any thing to do, to offer Reaſons ei- 
ther one way or the other. Let us keep to 
the great Queſtion that lies before us, and not 
fly off to a Circumſtance that is of little Signi- 
ficancy, and from whence, *tis demonſtrable, 
nothing is to be infer'd. The Buſineſs is, have 
we Evidence, or have we not ? Are the Proofs 
we go upon Concluſive, or are they not? Let 
us decide this Point, and then all is decided. *Tis 
here that the Streſs of the matter will lie; 
and hither muſt be our laſt Reſort, If the 
Evidence be good, by all the Laws of Human Na- 
ture; J do not care for ten thouſand Difficul- 
ties, if they were ever ſo inſuperable, provi- 
ded they are not ſuch, as infer ſimple Im poſſi- 
bility, or palpable Abſurdity. When I am ſure 
of Fact, I am ſure of all that is of any moment 
F T5:555Bid:is ate 
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to me. Indeed, if I have ſufficient Data to 


argue out more, well and good; if not, I'll 


hold faſt the main Point, and bid defiance to 
all Objections whatſoever. And therefore, if 
theſe Gentlemen amus'd the World, with 
ſtarting ever ſo many odd Queries and Surmi- 
ſes, about Why and How, and te what Purpoſe, 
and all the other Modes and Circumſtances 
they can poſſibly think of, with reſpect to this 
matter of our Saviour's Reſurrection; and if 
they were ſo intricate and perplex'd, that I 
could not diſcover the Fallacy, or demonſtrate 
the Abſurdity of any one of them all (the 
very reyerſe of which, is apparently true, as 
to any of their Objections, from what Topick 
ſoever deriv'd) yet with Circumſtances of con- 
vincing Evidence, according to the Nature of 
things, for the Truth of the Fact; I ſhould be at 
a Certainty : nor would all thoſe Difficulties 
give me the leaſt degree of Uneaſineſs. 


8 
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P Erhaps theſe Gentlemen may think, 4 
Man would do very ill, to male no more of in- 
folvable Difficulties attending a Matter of my 3 ; 
and therefore, notwithſtanding the Evidence talk'd 
el, for the Proof of the thing, it may be, they'll 
call his Belief in ſuch 4 Cafe, by the ill Names of 


Credulity, and Bigotry, or obſtinate Reſolu- 


tion, to believe things only of his own ſide. 
But they muſt not do thus. For if they do, 


the Charge will come home upon themſelves; 
and they will without Remedy, be prov'd by 


their 
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their own Rule, to be credulous and bigotted 
beyond Example, The Chriſtiant will not be 
obnoxious in this Caſe, becauſe they do not 
form any ſuch Notions of Bigotry and Credu- 
lity; ſo that all the burden of the Argument 
will lie upon themſelves, and they'll not find 
it eaſy, fairly to throw it off. 

I ſuppoſe theſe Gentlemen (ſome of them 
at leaſt) can't but know, that there are abun- 
dance of Problems in Phyſical Matters, the So- 
lutions of which are reckon'd deſperate, even 
by thoſe who are the moſt ſeen in thoſe Stu- 
dies. Indeed, to ſpeak the plain Truth of the 
matter, there's ſcarce any thing at all in Na- 
ture, which we do know the Modus of, or can 
explain from its firſt Principles. Motion it 
felt in general, Gravitation, Senſation, the For- 
mation of an Animal Body; are demonſtrably 
above all Solution, by any Mechanical Laws 
whatſoever. And to enter into a detail of 
particular Phenomena, that are ſo likewiſe 3 
would be an endleſs Work. In a word, all 


our Knowledg of the Univer/e, is but a Col- 


lection of ſome particular Circumſtances of 
Fact, with the Conſequences reſulting from 
them; ſome of which lie nearer, and others 
more remote from view; without any pene- 
trating or looking into the prime Cauſes and 
Reaſons of them. 

Now I would ask of theſe Perſons, whether 

they can ſatisfy our Demands here, and fhew 


the exact Modus and Ratio of all, or any of. 


thoſe Appearances in Nature, which were ju 


now meation'd ? Can they ſolve all the Dif- 
ficulties, that ſhall be propos'd to them upon 
. thoſe Heads ? | 


I 


— 
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I take it for granted, they'll ſay they cannot; 

nor is there any great degree of Modeſty in con- 

feſſing ſuch Ignorance. .  * | 

Very well : But notwithſtanding this con- 
feſs'd Ignorance, and Inability to ſolve the 
Difficulties, of theſe Appearances; you are ful- 
ly aſſur'd of the Truth and Reality of them: 
You don't think the Exiſtence of them is queſ- 
tionable, becauſe you find it impoſſible to ac- 
count for the Modus and Ratio of them. 

No, they'll eaſily allow that. 

I ask thep, in the next Place, Are not you 
Deiſts, who lay down ſuch a Rule as this, wretched 
Bigots, by your own Principles ? Are not you ob- 
ſtinate and credulous beyond all Men, to ſtand 
ſo preremptorily to the Truth of thouſands 
and thouſands of things, when you can't ſolve 
the leaſt Difficulty, belonging to any of them 
all * | 

No! They'll ſay : For the things you are now 
talking of, are plain and evident matter of Fatt 
to our Senſes: and no Difficulties whatſoever, can 
be of any Conſideration, in ſuch a Caſe as that. 

Our Eyes tell us, That Bodies do gravitate 
and move; that ſuch ſort of Beings, as thoſe which 
are call d Animals, do actually exiſt and perform 
their Operations : and therefore, tho we can give 
no Anſwer, to all the myſterious Queſtions, that 
may be propos d upon theſe und other Heads; yet 
becauſe the things themſelves are obvious to Senſe, 

fo that we are ſure of the Reality of them; for 
this Reaſon we have no regard to the Difficulties 


that may poſſibly be urg d, with reſpect to the Mo- 


dus or Reaſons of them. 
Who would not think now, at firſt ſight, 
that there was really ſomething very perti- 
| ne nc 
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nent and ſtrong, in this Reply? It ſeems to 
leave a Man under a ſort of Neceſſity of con- 
cluding, or at leaſt very handſcmly to incline 
and diſpoſe him to conclude, That tho in mat- 
ters of plain Senſe, we may fairly overlook Dif- 
ficulties that are impoſſible to be ſolv d; yet that 
in ſome other Caſes, inſuperable Difficulties may 
be ground enough for calling the Truth of things in 
queſtion, and it may be fond Credulity to believe 
them, notwithſt anding the Evidence offer d for the 
Proof of their being Real and Certain. 

If this be not the meaniag of it, it has 
no meaning at all, that's any way contrary. to 
what I have been advancing. For if inſupe- 
rable Difficulties, are not a ſufficient Ground 
for calling in queſtion the Truth of ſome 
things, for which notwithſtanding we have 
all the Evidence, that the intrinſick Nature of 
thoſe things does allow of: then I was right 
in ſaying, That the Streſs of all our Diſpute, ly- 
ing upon the Point of Evidence; it was no matter, 
bete were ever ſo many perplex d and intricate 
Queſtions ſtarted about it, which we could give no 
manner of anſwer to. 5 

And I was in the right likewiſe in aſſerting, 
That it was not Bigotry and Credulity, firmly to 
adhere to the Belief of a thing, tho attended with 
ſuch Difficulties, when there was ſuch Evidence 
for it, as in the Nature of things, is juſt and pro- 
per, for a matter of that kind, 

And conſequently, the Reply carries no- 
thing along with it, that thwarts any thing 
which I have laid down. 

But on the other hand, if that be the true 
ſcope and meanisg of it, which I have repre- 
ſented; then I ſay, it is abſolutely falſe, and 

| IS 
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is fit to ſatisfy none, but thoſe that will be 
ſatisfy'd with Sophiſtry and Paralogiſm, 

The Proof of which, is thus plainly madeout. 

For ſince (by PROP: IX. Part II.) the in- 
trinſick Difference, in the Natures of thoſe 
things, which are the Objects of our Know- 
ledg, infers a proportional neceſſary Diffe- 
rence, in our Methods of proving, or aſſuring 
our ſelves of the Truth of them: ſince alſo, by 
virtue of the Conſtitution of the World, and the 
Circumſtances of Human Nature therein, we are 
under a ſtrift Neceſſity of aſſenting to ſome things 
as true, upon bare Moral Proof; as well as of 4 
ſenting to rigorous Demonſtration, or believing the 
Teſtimony of our Senſes: Laſtly, ſince tis equal- 
ly inconſiſtent with the Perfe&ions of God Al- 
mighty, and therefore equally impoſſible 3 that 
he ſhould give a Deluſion, in any Caſe whatſo- 
ever, all the Evidence which the Nature of 
things requires; that he ſhould impoſe upon 
our Underſtandings, in a Caſe of Moral Proof, 
any more than make all our Mathematical De- 
monſtrations to be falſe and wrong, or that 
our Senſes ſhould give us a quite contrary ac- 
count of things, to what they really are; ſince 
*tis as contrary to his Juſtice, Goodneſs and 
Veracity, to do the one of theſe, as the other: 
Therefore when in any Caſe whatſoever, we have 
ſuch Evidence for the Truth of things, as is agree- 
able to matters of that Rank and Order; and when 
we have all that Evidence likewiſe, which the in- 
trinſieł Nature and Condition of thoſe things, do 
require or allow of; we are under a direct and po- 
ſitive Obligation, to aſſent to thoſe things as true 
and real,” and to ſtand by them as ſuch, if there 
were ever ſo many Difficulties attending them, aud 


thoſe ever ſo inſolvable. | And 
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And this irrefragably demonſtrates the Va- 


nity of all that plauſible talk, on the other 


ſide, and ſhews it to be but talk. 

So that now I muſt tell theſe Gentlemen, 
that thoſe Inſtances of the myſterious Problems 
in Nature, are valid and good; and that their 
Pretence of overlooking thoſe Difficulties, 
on the ſcore of the obviouſneſs of the things them=- 
ſelves, to Senſe; is nothing but mere Amuſe- 
ment. And therefore, thoſe Difficulties are 
to be urg'd upon them; and they are oblig'd 
to ſolve them, if they can, or elſe for ever to 
give over the Talk of Bigotry and Credulity, 
where People admit things as true, upon plain 
and rational Evidence of Fact; tho at the 
ſame time, the Reaſon and Modus of them, 
are not to be accounted for. 5 

However, all this Reaſoning is ex abundan- 
ti, and to let them ſee, how far the utmoſt 
Conſequences they can draw, will run. For 1 
think, *tis ſufficiently plain, that there are no 
inſolvable Difficulties (tho for the advantage 
of the Argument, we have put the Caſe the 
other way, and ſuppos'd there were) atten- 
ding the preſent Queſtion, concerning the Re- 
ſurrection of Feſus Chriſt, 8 
So that (as I ſaid before) all the Diſpute 
centers in this Queſtion, viz, Whether the Evi- 
dence for the Truth of the Fact, be ſtrictly juſt, 
and in all reſpects ſufficient, to oblige us, 4s rea- 
ſonable Creatures, to yield the Aſſent of our Minds 
thereto, And this is the Enquiry, that now 
lies before us. And as tis that which crowns 
and concludes all; fo I ſhall endeavour to be- 
ſtow an anſwerable Degree of Care in the Ma- 
nagement of it, that the way to our great Con- 
cluſion may lie fair and open tao uu. SECT. 
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SECT. LXXI. 


Come now therefore, to the fourth and laſt 
1 general Head, of the Method propos'd, viz. 
to ſhew — | 

That there is actually ſuch an Evidence, for the 
Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt; as does fully come 
2p, to all the Characters and Conditions of an Evi- 
2 which obliges Human Underſtanding : Or 
that it is ſuch, as lays an indiſpeaſable Obli- 
gation, on every capable Subject, to whom 
that Doctrine is fairly repreſented, with its 
pro per Evidences; to receive it as a certain 
Two things therefore are here to be done. 


Firſt, Ne wil Pate in order, the ſeverd Cone 
ations of the Evidence we ſpeak f; as what di- 
rectiy obliges the Underſtanding of Mankind. 


Secondly, We will. demonſtrate, that the Evi- 
dence. we have, for the Reſurrection of Jeſus 
Chriſt, doe, fully come up to thoſe Conditions. 

And I ſeppoſe, this is all that can be de- 
manded reaſonably, in order to a Concluſion. 

In order to the Firſ# of theſe, I muſt refer 
to what has been ſaid, concerning the Nature 
of the Evidence here intended; at SE CT. 
A eee e 

1 have there given ſuch an account of it, as 
contains all, that is either needtul to the pre- 
ſent Pur poſe, or to make any Perſon of tole- 
rable Underſtanding, know what 1 mean. 

ME 23. Gs & TTY 7 S0 
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So that there is nothing remaining for me 
to do, with reſpect to that matter; but only 
to branch out, what lies there ſum'd up toge- 
ther, into proper Heads for our preſent Be- 


ſign. | | 
And this I ſhall do, in the following Parti- 
culars. | 


Firſt, This Evidence 5s ſuch, as being impar- 
tially weigh d and conſider d, by the- free Uſe of 
a Man's Reaſon, in 2 the common and allow 'd 
ways of uſing it; would mere powerfully incline 
550 Kc I, of a thing 1 as any 
Ohjections to the contrary, when duly ſtated, and 
ſet in a juſt Light, would diſſuade him from the 
Belief of that thing. | 


Secondly, Not only fo : but *tis ſuch like- 
wiſe, That if a Man ſhould reject it, he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be fore d upon ſuch ſort of Conſequences, 
as the genuine and di NN Senſe of all Man- 
Lind, would condemn as abſurd and wrong; and 
which even he himſelf, without making uſe of ſome 
bad Arts, for managing his Underſtanding, con- 
trary to its native Baſs and Tendency, would not 
be able to digeſt, but muſt diſown as irrational 
and abſurd, when he came to reflect upon them, in 
4 cool and ſerious Temper. | 


Thirdly, *Tis ſuch, as furniſhes a Man with 
all thoſe Media, which according to the Nature of 
the Caſe propos d, are neceſſary to the making a per- 
ſpicuous natural Concluſion, and by the help of 
whioh, he may likewiſe ſolve whatever Difficulties 
occur, upon ſuch Principles, as Mankind in all re- 

ſembling Caſes, univerſally agree to argue them- 


ſelves, 
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elves, into a juſt Satisfaction and Aſp urance 0 
15 Truth of things by: | 4 


This is in ſhort the Subſtance of that ac- 
count. So that che Conditions requir'd there 
in, and which therefore we muſt ſhew exactly 
to agree, to the Evidence we have for the Re- 


ſurrettion of Chriſt; are theſe. 


. The Oy” A alledg'd, muſt weigh down mhat- 
ever Objettiqus are farted on the contrary ſide. 


| 2 Arguments ought to be of 7 uch a kind and 
ſuch only, as is e and Reue to the 9 of 


the Caſe e propod'd. 


They. ſhould be fach, he's 4 Man 5 may be made 
4s five of the Truth of a thing, ly them; as be e- 
ver is or can be, in any Caſe of the Ii ke Nature. 


' Abſurd and rations! Conſequences, * be 
the Reſult of the Denial of RO SEM 


f Whatever Di fficu 


ties are propos d, may 'be 


folv'd upon ſuch Principles, as the common Prac- 


tice and Conſent of Mankind has eſtabliſh'd, and 
to which reſort is 8 had, in ied of a 7 milar 
Nature. | 


And in judging of all * s l air'd ma 


: That a Man ſhould uſe his Rea 7 the moſt free 
and diſintereſted Manner, and let his Underſtand- 


ing conclude, what by the Laws and Conſtitution 
Fg Human Nature, ought to be concluded, from 


uch and ſuch Da Tc R. N 
fo it. 
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— 3 thus ſtated and ſettled, I hall 
——— Atoms port | 
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there can be no Ground nor Freten 
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ation 
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carries . with 1 hat th 
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ted, no Evidence of that nature, is ever to 
be admitted amongſt Mankind; but all-Aforat 
Proof muſt at once, be thrown out of doors, 
and either Senſible Proof or Mathematical De- 
monſtration be demanded and glv en, for every 
thing that is propos'd as a of Bellef. 
That it was boys im 3485 as any thing 
which is not S 
can be; art t of 125 nate an Fraud 
committed by the Friends and Diſt Apel of 
fus Chriſt : and 17 the 1. e 
ſures 7 in the Wits, d, for ju 
vents of this kind; ere had POO an 125 
dulent Mana aten on the part of the Pic. 
ples, it muſt infallibiy ture been diſcover'd 
and laid open. 
That all The plain and lows Marks of e- 
gregious Falſhood and Impoſhire, àppear'd 
ro the whole Behaviour and Cond! t of the 
Enemies of Jeſus l 
That they did, whit boltty and ke 
demn'd Men ought to haye done, muſt ſjec 
farily do, and always actually do, in ieh 
Caſes, to ſerłen Malice and Wii kednefs from 
Diſcovety and to run 6 779 Truth that would 
expoſe dan to the World. 
| Rt ver, I have ſhewn, that the 'Suppoſi- 
tion 


Cheat and Impoſture, in the matter of 


Chriſt”s Reſurrettion, is attended with the 

gro, eſt Abſurdities, with ſuch plain and ma- 
i eſt Contradictions, to all the known Expe- 
rience, the ſtated Principles of Action, and 
Methods of Procedure among Mankind; that 
a Man that ſhould ſeriouſl advance, or "ſtand 
dy any ſuch Notions as thoſe, in any of the 
Affairs and Concerns of Home Life, ns 


1 
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i Ws "hy" as loſt to all common Senſe and 
rſtanding, and thought incapable of any 
rational intercourſe with, or treatment from 
the reſt of his fello ov Creature. 
' And' theſe Conſequences are erldently ne 
ſtrain d or ford; but the native and genuine 
Reſult — $ it ſelf 7 
7 1 have: (likewiſe, That if there 
—— certain Rules, to and receiv'd 
amongſt Men, by which it may be known 
vrhen an Objection carries weight and force as 
long with it, and when it does not; that 
then, by all thoſe Rules, there is no wei he 
nor bree, in any ObjcQion offer*d by the 
its; ugainſt che 
rection. 167 
Now I ſay, That alt this te Hogethes, 4 


| Ae th n Evidence of the Conditivins and Qua 


lificativns before- mention il. 
And 1 demonſtrate, that it does 40 fo4 by 
making the Application to each of thoſe'Cons 


ditions, ſeverally and diſtinctiy. 


Firſt of all, 1. fay That the ee als 
ledg d, to evince the Truth of Chriſt's Reſuttecs 
tion, do. ontweigh whatever Objections are fart 
y on the contrary, ſide : And = only ſo, but 1 
rm ente That there is no N of Pros 

t e 0 C enen Na 
— the one pp the 0 { 

For in thoſe Arguments, there i is nothing 
ſappos'd 3 but what was eithet plain and noto- 
ri0ut matter of Faſt, and own'd and allow'd to 
de ſach by all the — of Chriſtianity; of 
what conſtant and Art Experiente juſtifies to 
be true, or what r * to . 


— 
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moſt impartial Reaſon and unanimous Senſe of 


Mantanad gent 1guonr big u ee 
If there be any thing elſe ſuppos d, which is 
either contrary or not fairhy teducible, to one 
of theſe three Heads; let theſe Gentlemen, 
upon Examination, tell me where it lies. i In 
the mean time; the matter muſt reſt there; 
and they may be ſure, LHwould not put it upon 
that Iſſue, if I were not well /aſſur d, that they 
could never demonſtrate me to be in the 
wrong in this: Aſſertion, in any Foint, of con- 
ſiderahlg Conſequence to the Argument. 
As. fœrgtheir Objeftions,, tis certain, that 
they cannot poſſibiy be founded on ſuch ꝶrin- 
ciples, as matter of Fact, Experience, Human 
Nature, and general Conſent; if our Argu- 
ments ſtand upon thoſe HFoandationg: And 1 
hope it is not: ain to ſay, that they, are pro- 
pos'd in ſo per ſpicuous a Manner; that any 
Perſon of tolerable Capacity, may preſently 
ſee, whether they do ſtand upon thoſe,Foun- 
dations or no. ok han dro ne 
And therefore, the Concluſion, is unavoida- 
ble, That the Arguments dd Far r 
weight he Objeckiont; for Reaſonings that have no 
ſolid and allowed Principles to ſupport them, 
can bear no proportion to thoſe, which ate 
ſupported by all, that are ſolid and ſubſtafitial-. 
And indeed, if a Man does but ſerionlly. 
conſider, what is to be objected on the D#fts 
fide, | with reſpe& to our Saviour's Reſurrec- 
tion; if he does but ſet, what, they ſay. upon 
the ſtealing amay of the Body, the natural Impoſ- 
ſchility of a Reſurrection, and the want of publick 
ocular Demonſtration; in a clear Light; he will 
eaſily ſee, that all amounts to no more, than 
3 | mere 
Hough 


a 
a. 
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mere Harangue, or Words adapted to the 
ſes of Amuſement and Deception; ſince 

by all the Laws of right Reaſon and Argu- 
ment, there's nothing at all to be infer'd from 
them. And ſo apprehenſive am I, ef the 
imrinſic Goodneſs and Validity, of thoſe E- 
vidences, which Divine Providence has given 
us, for the Ground and Support of our Belief 
in this Caſe; that I'll venture to affirm this, 
not only of any Objection, that-they ever 
have propos'd for the time paſt, but of any 
likewiſe, that they ever ſhall for the time to 
come, invent, contrive and ſtart, againſt this 
Doctrine. Nor is this at all more perempto- 
ry and bold, than what ought to be, or is 
conſiſtent with Decency. And the reaſon is, 
becauſe I can fully aſſure my ſelf, that God Al- 
mighty will never change the Nature and the 
Order of things; ſo that that which is now in- 
trinſically unjuſt and unreaſonable, ſhall ever 
come to be juſt and reaſonable; or on the o- 
ther hand, that Arguments, which at one time 
do poſitively and directly conclude the Truth 
of a thing, ſhould at another time become 
weak and ſophiſtical. And unleſs he does do 
thus; whatever ſhall at any time be objected 
againſt the Truth of this Fact, muſt neceſla- 
rily be inſignificant and vain ; becauſe» (l ſay) 
he has furniſh'd us with ſuch Reaſons to con- 
clude it, as can never poſlibly loſe their 
Force, being founded on Principles, as ſtable 

as the World and Human Nature it ſelf. 


TEL F-34443 54 114 ; 
Secondly; Tis evident likewiſe, That the As- 
gumenti alledg d for the Truth of this Doctrine, 
are of ſuch a kind, at is ſutabie to the Nature of the 
| | Ee 3 Subject; 
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Subject; and; that therefore it mould be infinitely 
irrational and faoliſu, to expect or demand, any 0+ 
ther ſort of Proof, than that for it . 8 


The Caſe in Diſpute, is a matter »I Fad, 
that is, a Point in its own nat»: „ ,20t capa- 
ble of Mathematical Dęmonſt ration, which 
therefore is not to be requir'd for it. 

And as for our Demonſtration, or ſenſible 
Proof; tis certain indeed, that the Truth of a 
matter of Fact, may be thus inconteſtably made 
out, to thoſe who are Centemporaries with 
it, and are on the Spot where and when, it 
was brought to paſs. But *tis Nonſenſe: and 
Contradiction, for others who come after, to 
talk of being convinc'd this way. And there- 
fore, ſenſible Proof is to he excluded, from all 
. Caſes of this kind, where the Queſtion is con- 
cerning one individual Matter of Fatt; no leſs 
than ſtri& Demonſtration is, from all matter of 
Fact in general; and that upon the ſame ſcore 


too, vi le Impoſſibility. 86 79 

— 8 it +, — 2 evident, and 1 
have expreſly ſhewn at PROP. VIII. that we 
may be fully and indubitably aſſur'd of the 
Truth of ſome matters of Fact, whereof we 
are not our ſelves Eye - Witneſſes; and that this 
is not only true in common Experience and Obſer- 
vation, but "tis a Principle likewiſe, upon which all 
the Buſineſs, Commerce, Aﬀairs and publick Ma» 
nag ement of Mankind, do abſolutely 7 

So *tis certain, that by the Ar ts we 
have, to conclude the Truth of Cirif” Reſwr- 
rett;on, a Man may be made as ſure of it, as he 
can be of the Truth of any thing elſe, that he 
does not ſee with his own Eyes. _ 
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Let any Perſon tell me, by what Methods 
or upon what Principles, he aſſures himſelf 
of the Truth of any thing that he has not ocu- 
lar Demonſtration for ; whether in the way of 
Hiſtary, or Cuil Policy, or Trade and Dealing 
in the World: and Il ſhew him, that upon 
the very ſame ſort of Principles (but ſtrengt h- 
ned with Circumſtances of incomparably more 
Force and Advantage) he may believe, he 
ought to believe, and muſt be invincibly ſtub- 
born, or ſtupid, if he does not believe; That 
Jeſus Chriſt was really rais'd from the Dead. 
And this would be a ſhort way of bringing the 
Diſpute to an Iſſue; if theſe Gentlemen would 
but ſubmit to it: for there are but theſe three 
Points to be examin'd. ws: 


Firſt, Whether they have not a full and com- 
pleat Aſſurance, of the Truth of ſome matters of 

as, whereof they themſelves never were, nor 
could be, Eye-Witneſſes ? | bY it 
" Secondly, What Principles thoſs are, upon 
which they reaſon themſelves into this Aſſur ance ? 
_ Thirdly, Whether upon the very ſame Princi- 
pler, we canmet with equal Juſtice and much 
more Strength, aſſure our ſelves, that it was mat - 


ter of Fatt, that Jeſus Chriſt roſe from the Dead? 
8 would deſire no more than this. But 


Thirdly, The Arguments offer'd: to prove 
the Reality of our Saviour's Reſurrectian, are 
ſuch; that by the Denial of them, 


2 Man 5 fore'd 
Conſequences, that are palzably falſe, and 
ay hes ery abſurd and — hve , 

He muſt ſuppoſe things, that not only ne- 
yer were done, but never can be done likewiſe, 
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whilſt the Conſtitution of the World, and 
Human Nature, remain pnchang'd. He muſt 
lay down ſuch Concluſions for true and cer- 
tain, which every Day's Experience and Ac- 
9 with Mankind, will ſhew him to 
manifeſtly falſe and impoſſible. To juſtify 
this, we need only review that train of Con- 
ſequences, that attend the grand Deiſtical Hy- 
potheſis, viz. That there was nothing but mere Jug- 
le and Cheat, in all the matter of Chriſt's Reſur- 
keckion z and which I have already endeayour'd 
to ſet in a clear Light, before the Reader, in a- 
nother Place, I ſhall not repeat here, what] 
have ſaid there or elſewhere; but only add 
this; That the Conſequences I have drawn upon 
theſe Gentlemen, with reſpe& to this matter, 
are ſo far from. being any of them unfairly 
drawn, or deceitfully repreſented ; that they'll 
bear more and worſe Aggravations ſtill, than 
any I have loaded them withal: And that tis 
out of a decent Regard, to the graye and ſe- 
rious Nature of the Subject, that I have for- 
born to lay open, the Fanaticiſm and deſpica- 
ble Nonſenſe of Deiſm, in ſuch a ſort of way 
as it deſerves. 


Fourthly, It is plain likewiſe, That by the Prin- 
civles which the Chriſtians go upon, they can ſolve 
whatever Difficulties. are propos d to them in this 
matter, amd that in the ſame eaſy and natural way, 
which Men a. way proceed in, to give themſe elves 
i juſt Satisfattip.%y in all Caſes of the like kind. 

For this End; let ide Anſwers we have been 
oblip'd to return, up and:down in ſevera) 


Farts of this Treatiſez ts a Doubts, or Que- 
| FEY R ries, 
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ries, or direct Objections propos'd on the ſide 
of the Deiſts; let them I ſay, be impartially 
weigh'd and examin'd by any Perſon, who is 
fre to be a Judg in ſuch a Caſe; and let ſuch a 
one determine, whether what 1 aſſert on this 
Head be not true. Have we wrongfully con- 
ceal'd any part of their Strength, or made 
their Objections appear fooliſh and ludicrous, 
on purpoſe to have an occaſion of expoling 
them? Or rather have we not given them all 
the Scope and Advantage in the way of pro- 
poking them, that can fairly be deſir'd or ex- 

pected from any Adverſary; and taken every 
Opportunity to expreſs their Senſe, in oppoſi- 
tion to our own, where there was room for a- 
ny thing of Value and Conſequence to be ſaid ? 
Farther, have we ever been oblig'd to make 
uſe of any little Artifices, to avoid the Force 
of a Concluſion on their part; or any indirect 
round-about Methods, in making a Reply to 
what they propoſe; or any quibbling ambigu- 
ous Terms, to blunder the Cauſe, and leave 
the Reader involv'd in Doubts, whether we 
ſpeak to the purpoſe, and fight with the Deiſts 
or with our own Shadows ? 

Have we been forc'd to advance any arbi- 
trary precarious. Hypotheſis; to lay down, or 
ſtand by any ſort of Poſition, which is alien 
from the common Senſe and Notions of Man- 
kind, which thwarts general Uſage and Prac- 
tice, or ſubverts the eſtabliſh'd Laws and Or- 
der of things ? 

Has any thing of this kind been done, in 
order to evade, or to get looſe from any Ob- 
jection of theirs, Which we have had upon 
our hand??? N . 
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If there has not, then this Article is clear, 
If there has, then it is incumbent on them, to 


ſkew us where this ill Management lies, and 
make it out that it is fo. 


In the laſt Place, From all this, as well as 
from a Review of the thing it ſelf, I hope tis 
ſufficiently manifeſt, that our way of arguing, 
has been all along diſintereſted and free; that 
we have not concluded, from Humour and 
Prejudice, but from Nature and the Neceſſity of 
things; and that if thoſe Concluſions, are in 
Reality for us, and do ſerve our turn, and not 
that of the Deiſts; yet that it is not becauſe 
we will have it to be fo, or do make thoſe 
Concluſions to run this way, againſt their own 
natural Drift and Tendency ; but becauſe God 
Almighty, in the Order and Conſtitution of 
things, has made it ſtrictly rational, and 
therefore neceſſary for us to conclude after this 
manner: Nor can we do otherwiſe, without 
offering manifeſt Violence, to the Faculties he 


has endow'd us with, 


Thus we have apply'd the Conditions and Qua- 
lifications of the Evidence defcrib'd at SECT. 
III. Part II. to the ſeveral Parts and Steps, of 
the Evidence we have, for the Refurreftion of 
Feſus Chriſt ;, and upon the Application we have 
tound, that they exactly agree to it: Or that 
the Evidence we have, for the Reſurreftion of 
Jeſus Chrift, does in all reſpects fully come up 
to thoſe Conditions. " {Sas abt 

From hence I infer —— 

Therefore there is ſuch an Evidence for the Re- 
ſur rection of Jeſus Chriſt, as eftualy induces 
an Obligation on all Men; to whom that Evidence 

| « 
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it fairl fd, and who are capable of argus 

2 hy — 4 due and regular Manner; 3 
= Aſent to it, as a certain Truth. 

But it is utterly impoſſible, that the Supream 
Governor of the Worls (whoſe juſt dd wiſc 
Providence preſides over all things, and more 
eſpecially over the Affairs and Concerns of 
reaſonable Beings) ſhould ever coumenance an 
Impoſture, with ſuch an Evidence, as ſhould lay 
an indiſpenſable Obligation, on rational Creatures, 
to give their Aſſent to it, as a real Truth. 


Therefore this was not an Impoſture: But ir 


was certain and undoubted matter of Fatt, that 
Jeſus Chriſt did riſe from the Dad. Q. E. P. 


; [ 
— — r 


— 


— — 


SECT. LXXI. 


Efore I come to draw the proper Inſeren - 
ces, from this moſt important Concluſion ; 
I would put theſe Gentlemen in mind of one 
thing: and that is, That I expect ſomething 
more than bare Aſſertion and ConjeQure, to 
be offer d on their part, in order to the anſwer- 
ing of this Argument, For as I have not 

ceeded upon any ſuch uncertain Foundations 


with them ; they are not to proceed upon an 
ſuch with me, in any Defence they ſhall chink 
fit to make. | 
In ſhort, to overturn my Argument, they 
muſt of neceſſity, do one of theſe two things; 
and if it be ſo, that they can do neither of 
them, then all their other Efforts whatſoever, 


mult neceſſarily be vain, 
Firſt, 


* 2 * * 440 
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Firſt, They muſt either ſhew the Scheme I have 
gone upon, to be wrong in it. ſelf, or inſufficient 
for my Purpoſe : That the Principles I have made 
uſe of, are foreign to the Buſineſs, and will not in 
their own nature, ſerve for that End and Deſign, 
which I have applied them to. 


Or Secondly, Allowing the Scheme to be juſt 
and right in it ſelf, they muſt evince, that I have 
been guilty of ſome fundamental Miſtake in the 
Management of it. 2 e e 
I ſay, a fundamental Miſtake : for 'tis not a 
bare Slip or Inadvertency, if they diſcover a- 
ny thing of that kind in the Performance, 
that will break the Force of the Argument, as 
to them; no more than an unaccurate Step in 
the Series of a Demonſtration, will ſpoil the 
Concluſion, and make it of no Effect. What 
they are to do, is to find out ſome Error that's 
eſſential to the Buſineſs; and ſuch as really 
makes the Concluſion faulty and irregular ; 
that is, influences it ſo far, that it is indeed 
no Concluſion; at all. 2. Oft 
And this is what all Men ought to make 
their Aim and Scope, in all matters of Diſ- 
pute, viz. to look to the Foundation- Principles, 
and ſee whether they be right or no: Becauſe this 
is the ſhorteſt and molt direct way to bring 
the matter to a Deciſion, and alſo ſhews a uff 
| Regard to the great End of all Controverſy, 
which is the Diſcovery of Truth, and that 
Men do not diſpute for mere diſputing ſake. 
, Theſe are the only poſſible ways of attack- 
ing the Argument; and they may make it ei- 


ther way, or if they pleaſe, both ways. 
2 To 
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Io prove the Scheme it {els 19, to be wrong, or 
inſufficient, they. muſt Hp, that it was: 
wrong or an inf ficient. op, io hf wo 
in this matter, to proceed af ng allowing 
Method, vis. 
Eirſt to ſtate the Nature of 4 Poidens) 
which obliges Human Da to aſſent 
to a thing as true omama 110 

hen to evioce For: an Evidenee,, of ſug 
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however, it is not inconſiſtent with the Di- 
vine Perfeftjons, to ſaffer Impoſtures to come 
recommended to us, with fuch an Evidence. 
Or Laſtly; Thitt tho the Bvidence be truly 
ſtated, its Obligatory Nature-prov'd, and 
be impoſſible, God ſhoald ever Tuffer an 17 
ture to come thus recommended to us 
that there is a failure in the laſt Article on 
that the Evidence offer d to prove the 
ecke of "Feſut Chriſt, does not come u op to 


A Condit 78 
the f ff Article, let them 
* hs de Notion of an Obligatory Evi- 
fairly and fully ſtated ; — at the ſame 
time, be ſufe to make their Account of it real- 
ly different from what 1 have given. 
* eee 
ncy o ci ve u 
on, in ordet to demonſtrate the Obl 
Nature of the Evidence deſcrid'dz 48 ald, 
coed ons ned of th ht” to here - 
ceeded u inſtead of 1 have wy | 
310 
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Or Secondly, That my Application and Uſe 
ef them, is wrong; and that the Evidence a- 
riſing from them, does not in Reality, come 
up to the Conditions and Qualifications re- 
qulr d in our Scheme. 
And here the way lies very plain and open 
before them: for I ing ſum d up all thoſe 
Conditions ſeparately ana erg it will be 
an eaſy matter to find out a'grofs Blunder, 
provided I have made any in the tion. 
Thus I have done all, that I think can be 


fairl 2 — d: or requir u, in order to the 
getting d is ere berg Us and Them. 
Ihave propos d the Method of Proof on our 
ſide; and I have ſhewn them all the poſſible 
ways of overturning it: and it is not without 
à very clear Profhet of the utmoſt Iſſue and 
Reſalt of all their Attempts, / that I have 
done this. © > 1.1 ORERY F. < 

In the mean time, let us ſee, whar follows 
fromthe Doctrine of Chriſt's Reſurrection ehius 
OE 


; ,_ General Corollary. | 
Al choſe Conſequences which are dramn, in the 
Firſt Part of this Dsſcourſe, relating to the Di- 
vine Miſſion, Dignity and Office of Chriſt Je- 
fs, to the Tru the Goſpel Revelation, 
the Happineſs of ſincere Chriſtians, and the 
Dangers to which Unbelievers are expos d; 
and which os gs open n, that the 
Doctrine of Chriſ®s Refurrett;on was true: 
Theſe Conſequences (I ſay) are nom no longer Sup- 

tions; but Propoſitions, of Theorems of in- 
alle Truth, TE We 
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We can {ay now aſluredly =— ....; :( 
That Chrilt Jeſus was 4 Divine Perſan ; the 
eat Prophet, Meſſenger and Son ef God; the an- 
Tenant and, Mediator between God and Sinners; 
an aut horix d Legiſlator, and-Revealer of the Di- 
vine Will and — to the Warld ;, and who by 


che Father er Conſtirtion, 3 
* Th his Goſpel, is actually entladen 2 
the Mind and, Pleaſure of 90s for the In- 
ſtruction and Goyernment of Mankind, in or- 
der to their Eternal Salvation; and ought ac- 
cordingly to be receiv'd and, upon, 
as the great Rale of Faith and 10 uber 
ever it is promulg d. 
That Contempt of this Ran is A, adi 
ret Contempt of God . Rebel oY 
againſt the expreſs Orders ef Heaven, by 
which the Authority of it is eſtabliſh? 


That the Caſe 4 of wilful obligate 1 55 


le- 
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Humour and Prejudice, and reſolv'd not to 
think nor examine things to the bottom, but 
paſs their Days here in the World, in a blind 
mechanical Kepoſe; till they take this mattet 
into deep and ſerious Conſideration; and ſet- 
ting themſelves to reaſon upon it, as Men 
ſhould and may do; come, by the Help of 
God's Grace (which will certainly aſſiſt, ſin» 
cerely induſtrious, humble and honeſt Minds) 
to this good Concluſion, viz, That they ought 
to believe and obey the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
that their Happineſs in another Life, depends up- 
on their ſo doing. - 8 | | 

And may they all come, to make this Con- 
cluſion ! 

May they know Chriſt Jeſus, as the Son of 
God; andas their Lord and Saviour : Having 
their Hearts warm'd with his Love, and their 
Mouths open d, to ſhew forth his Praiſe. 

For every hard Speech and unworthy 
Thought of him, let them feel the deepeſt Sor- 
row and Compunction of Soul; even that 
godly Sorrow, which wort: Repentance to Salva- 
tion, never to be repented of. 

May the Blood of Jeſus be their Atone- 
ment; and through him, let them offer up to 
God, that Sacrifice of a broken and contrite Heart, 
which he will not deſpiſe, | | 

May the Goſpel be honour'd, by their Faith 
and Obedience; and the reſt of the unbeliey- 
ing World led on to Feſus Chriſt, by their hap- 
py Example. | 

And when their Converſion has made Joy 
both in Heaven and on Earth; and they have 
taſted liberally, the bleſſed Fruits of the Faith 
of the Goſpel, in ſolid Vertue, Peace and 

| Ff Com- 
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Comfort here; may they reach the Perfection 
of all, in the Heavenly Kingdom, where Feſus 
Chriſt who died and roſe again, now ſits at the 
right Hand of God, and has prepar'd Enter- 
tainments for thoſe that love him, ſuch as Eye 
bath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor has it enter'd 
into the Heart of Man to conceive, what and how 
great they are, 

And this is what all good Chriſtians will ſay 
Amen to. 


S ECT. LXXIII. 


B UT there are ſome other Inferences, from 
this Doctrine of our Saviour's Reſurrec- 
tion; which relating to the Chriſtians only, I 
thought proper to ſubjoin here by themſelves. 
Nor could I omit mentioning of them, with- 
out a very faulty Neglect; ſince they make 
Jo much for the ſolid Comfort, of thoſe who 
ſincerely believe the Goſpel. 

The Uſes which ſuch may make of this 
great Article of the Chriſtian Faith; are many 
and very conſiderable. 
From hence they may aſſure themſelves, of 
Pardon and Juſtification before God. 

For Chriſt was deliver'd for our Offences, and 
rais'd again for our Juſtification, 

And, Him hath God exalted with his right 
Hand, to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give Ke- 
pentance to Iſrael, and Forgiveneſs of Sins, A- 


gain ——— 
This 
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This is a {ure and never-failing Foundation, 
upon which they may ſafely bottom all their 
Faith and Hope. N | 

He (ſays the Apoſtle Peter, ſpeaking of our 
Lord) was verily foreordain'd before the Founda- 
tion of the World, but was manifeſt in theſe laſt 
Times for you; who by him do believe in God, that 
raisd him from the Dead, and gave him Glory; 
that your Faith and Hope might be in God, | 

And the ſame Apoſtle tells us, in another 
part of his Divine Epiſtle, that We are begortert 

ain to a lively Hope, by the Reſurrection of je- 

us Chriſt from the Dead; to an Inheritance, in- 
corruptible, undefil d, and that fadeth not away; 
reſerv d in the Heavens for us. | 

Our Lord's Reſurrection is likewiſe ſet forth 
in Holy Writ, as the Pattern, or Example of 
our Deliverance from the Power of Sin, and 
leading a new and Holy Life. | 

Therefore (ſays the Apoſtle Paul) are we bus 
ried with him by Baptiſm into Death}, that like as 
Chriſt was rais'd up from the Dead, by the Glory 
of the Father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in News 
neſs of Life. And again 

Knowing that Chriſt being raiſ' d from the Dead, 
dieth no more ( Death hath no more Dominion over 
him) Likewiſe reckon ye alſo your ſelves to 
be dead indeed unto Sin; but alive unto God, 
thro Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. | | 

And from hence the Practice of Holineſs 
and 'Mortification is immediately preſs'd and 
enforc d. Let not Sin therefore reign in your 
Mortal Body, that you ſhould obey it in the Luſts 
thereof; neither yield ye your Members as Inſtru- 


ments of Unrighteouſneſs unto Sin: But yield your 


ſelves unto God, as thoſe that are ave from the 
F f 2 Dead; 
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Dead; and your Members as Inſtruments of Righ- 
reouſneſs unto God. 

And the Apoſtle makes uſe of the ſame ſort 
of Argument, to perſuade Chriſtians not only 
to a righteous and holy, bat a more generous, 
pure and exalted Cunverſation; to a Temper 
that ſhonld raiſe them beyond this Sphere of 
earthly things, and diſpoſe them to ſeek all 
their Pleaſures and Felicities above. If ye 
be then Riſen with Chriſt ; ſeek thoſe things which 
are above, where Chriſt ſitreth at the right Hand 
of God Set your Affections on things e, not 
on things on the Earth : For ye are dead, and your 
Life is hid with Chriſt n God. 

So that we ſee, all the Graces, the Enjey- 
ments, 'the Duties and Offices of the Chriſtian 

Life; are deriv'd from hence (1 mean the Re- 
' furreftion of our bleſſed Saviour) as their na- 
tive and genuine Spring. | 


* . * a. 
_ ”— 


ns Mitt \. i Mt. 4 * 


SECT, r. 


RY there is yet another Uſe to be made 
| of this Doctrine; which tho it relates to 
the Body, the vileſt and moſt ignoble Part of 
us, is not for that reaſon to be deſpis'd ; but 
on the other hand, highly to be priz'd aud va- 
lu'd, by every true Chriſtian, And that is 
this, v:z, That the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
is 4 certain and untloubted Pledg, to all ſincere 
Believers, of their own Reſurre ion, to 4 glori- 
ous Immortality. © 
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For now is Chriſt riſen from the Dead, and be- 
come the Fir- Fruits of them that ſlept. Which 
Expreſſion of the Firſt-Fruits, intimates a par- 
ticular Connexion, between the Reſurrection of 
Chriſt, and that, of thoſe who believe on him: 
It repreſents both the one and the other, bat 
as Parts of the ſame great Deſign, or the Begin- 
ning and End of the ſame Work: The Reſur- 
rection of Jeſus Chriſt, being the firſt leading 
Step, towards that Univerſal Triumph over 
Death and the Grave; which our Reſurreft;on 
will in due time, reader perfect and com- 
pleat. 

For as in Adam all die, even fo in Chriſt ſhall 
all be made alive; but every Man in his own or- 
der : Chriſt the Firſt- Fruits, afterward they that 
are Chriſt's at his coming. 

And the Apoſtle is ſo very clear and expreſs, 
in arguing the Certainty of our Reſurrection, 
from that of our Saviour's; that he puts it upon 
us, if we believe the one, to depend upon the 
other as certain alſo. For if we believe (lays 
he) that Jeſus died, and rofe again; even ſo them 
alſo which fleep in jeſus, will God bring with him. 
Nay, he does not only directiy infer one from 
the other, but he argues per impoſſibile, the 
Nullity of Chriſt's Reſurrection, and the Falſity 
of the whole Goſpel-Revelation, from the Hy- 
potheſis of our not being raid; and conſe- 
queatly, leaves that Hypotheſis ex pos'd, as an 
infinitely falſe and abſurd one. For if the Dead 
riſe not, then is not Chriſt rais'd. And if Chriſt 
be not rais'd, your Faith is vain, you are yet in 
your Sins: Then they alſo which are fallen aſleep © 
in Chriſt, are periſhed: Tea, and we are found 
falſe Witneſſes of God; becauſe we have teſtified of 
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God, that he rais'd up Chriſt; whom he rait d 
not up, if ſo be that the Dead riſe not. 

*11s obſervable, .That the Apoſtle repeats 
this Argument, per impoſſibile, three or four 
times in that Chapter; and to be ſure, it 
was not by chance, nor to no purpoſe, that 
he does do ſo, at 4 

It might have been thought a ſufficient Se- 
curity to us, to have been aſſur'd; that be- 
Cauſe Chriſt was riſen, we ſhould riſe alſo, in 
our proper Order and Seaſon. But *tis much 
more ſtill, to have the Point carry'd thus, viz. 
that Chriſt himſelf is not riſen, nor his Goſpel 
true, if it be ſo, that we riſe not from the Dead. 
This does not make it only a fair Conſequence, 
that we ſhall riſe again, but a plain Impoſlibi- 
liry that we ſhould not. | 

All the Arguments, that ſerve to prove the 
Reſurrection of Chriſt, and the Truth of the 
Goſpel-Revelation, and which we know to be 
of infallible Truth, and Certainty; are thus by 
Conſequence made Arguments, to infer the 
Certaiuty of our Reſurrection. | 

So that this Privilege is eſtabliſh'd on ſo ſure 
a foot, to all that believe the Goſpel of Chriſt 
Jeſus; that it can never become doubtful to 
them, till they come to queſtion all the Princi- 
ples and Foundations of their Faith. 


SECT, 
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* 


SE C T. LXXV. 


OW this Doctrine of a Future Reſurrec- 
tion, is of the greateſt Uſe and Service 
to us, upon many important Accounts. | 

For from hence we may derive —— 

Firſt, The beſt Supports, under the Proſpect 
and Apprehenſions of Death. | 

Secondly, The beſt Reaſons, to endure all the 
Calamities of Life, with Patience and Fortitude. 

And, Thirdly, The moſt powerful Motives 
to Diligence and Perſeverance, in all the Duties 
enjoyn d by our Holy Religion. | 

For the Firſt, What tho after a few Days 
more, we leave the Light of this World, and 
go down into the gloomy Manſions of Death! 
What tho we ceaſe from Ad ion and Buſineſs 
here; are laid out of Sight and Remembrance, 
and our Bodies turn to Duſt and Rottenneſs? 

This is indeed a Melancholy Scene to Fleſh 
and Blood; and *tis the more affecting too, be- 
cauſe we know *tis what we can't poſſibly a- 
void, and a few Turns more in the World, 
will bring us to it. | 

However, a Chriſtian may view, even this 
dark and diſmal Scene, with Comfort. 

For tho Soul and Body muſt part, yet the 
Separation is but for a Seaſon, and that in or- 
der to a more happy Union, ſuch as ſhall ne- 
ver be diſſolv'd. | 


* 


Ff 4 n 
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The Grave is not to be our Everlaſting Pri- 

fon: And the Time will come, when Death it 
ſelf ſhall be ſwallowed up in Victory. | 
And what can have more lufluence, to alle- 
viate thoſe Agonies, which the Proſpect of an 
approaching Diſſolution, may throw weak 
Fleſh and Blood into; than to conſider, that 
this is but a Step to Eternal Life and Liberty? 
That this Gate once paſs'd, we are for ever 
out of the Reach of all Danger and Trouble; 
and enter'd upon a State, where Death ſhall 
have no Power, nor the Terrors, of the Grave 
ever fright us any more? | 

On the other hand, How fad and painful a 
thing muſt it be, to die without theſe Hopes ! 
I mean, to die in a State of abſolute Infideli- 
ty: For a true Chriſtian may go off (and man 
do no doubt) without the Comfort of thoſe 
Hopes, which their own ſincere Faith in 
Cbriſt Jeſus, might entitle them to. But what 
I fay, is, that it mult needs be doleful, for a 
Man to die with ſceptical Fears and Doubts 
about Futurity, and the Conſequences of the 
Separation of Soul and Body! When he does 
not know what he ſhall be next, or where he 
ſaall go, or how he ſhall be difpos'd of: Whe- 
ther Annihilated, or AMetamorphosd, or con- 
demn'd to wander in Eternal Night (a dark 
unkaown ſome-wherc) worried with reſtleſs 
Thoughts, and without proſpe& of Releaſe. 
And therefore, that thoſe Perſons who be- 
| lieve and obey the Goſpel of Chrift Jeſus, are 
infinitely happy; in that they have ſo ſure a 
Bottom and Foundation for chearful Hope, 
at their going out of this World; by the ma- 
ny regcated Aſſurances of a future joyful Reu- 
(17 « 8 r 8 nion 
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nion of Soul and Body, and a glorious Immor- 
tality conſequent thereupon. 


9 1 8 


— Ü— — — 
SE CT. LXXVI. 
Secondly, A S to all the Miſeries and Calami- 
ties of Human Liſt; this Doc- 
trine ſerves mightily to encourage us, and to 
fortify our Patience and Reſolution in the en- 

'during of them, 

We find by Experience, that in all ſorts of 
Trouble and Diſtreſs, 20s is ſo grateful 
and refreſhing to us, as a Proſpect of After- 
Baſe and Deliverance, - When'a Man looks 
round him, and ſees nothing but Calamity on 
every ſide, and no appearance of Hap or 
comfortable Retreat; no likelihood of the 
End of his Troubles, or that things will be 
better with him in time tocome: This tends 
either quite to damp the Force and Vigour of 
the Spirits, or to introduce Phrenſy and wild 
Deſpair. And either way, it renders a Man 
wholly uncapable, of a juſt and regular Ma- 
nagement of himſelf, under his Affliction, _. 
But to have Hope in Miſery, and much more 


a Proſpect, of certain eſcape from all, in due 


time: How does this ſtrengthen and invigo- 
rate every Power, and excite us to do all that 
is poſſible, to throw off the Burden from us, 
or to keep our ſelves from ſinking under it? 
And if ſo, What Comfort then may true 
Chriſtians draw, from the believing foreſight 
of a bleſſed Reſurrection, and all the joyful 
Conſequences of it? ' 165 
18 : | * 3 9. 4 Alas! 


ba) 
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Alas] Our greateſt worldly Deliverances, are 
but from ſome particular Troubles and Misfor- 
tunes, which as ſoon as remov'd, may return 
again; or be ſucceeded by others, as bad or 
worſe. And if it be not ſo, yet all the Joy 
and Pleaſure reſulting from ſuch Deliyerances, 

are but for a little time: They are gone with 
the fleeting Vapour of Life, almoſt as ſoon as 
we begin to perceive and reliſh them. 
But here we have Vniverſal Freedom and Fe- 
licity before us! A perfect Exemption from 
all Evil, ſweetned by Eternity, and joyn'd 
with poſitive Happineſs (which a Reſurrection 
will let us into) fit to be deſcrib'd, only in 
that Heaven, where it ſhall be enjoy'd ! 

Now I ſay, here is a Scene of things fo 
_ tranſcendently Glorious and Beautiful, pre- 
ſented to our View, that were our Faith but 
ſuch as it ought to be, no Melancholy or Deſ- 
pondency whatſoever, would be able to inter- 
rupt our Peace and Quiet. 


_— ——— FAY, 


— — 


S E C T. LXXVII. 

D UT it may be worth while to deſcend to 
particular Inſtances, And ſhew the Uſe of 
this. Doctrine, as it ſerves for our Support and 
Comfort, under the moſt ordinary Trials of Hu- 
man Life.  _ A | 

Firſt therefore, Suppoſe we are oppreſe'4 with 
bodily Pains and Diſeaſes, which deprive us of 
the Pleaſure and Contentment of Life. *Tis no 
ſmall Relief (in ſuch a Caſe as this) to think, 
that the very Principles of all theſe Diſqrders, 
ſhall be left behind us 1a the Grave, hat 
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That hereafter we ſhall put off Mortality and 
Currupt on, and exchange a drooping frail Con- 
ſtitution, for immortal Strength and Vigour. At 
preſear, *tis a vaſt deal of Art and Atten- 
dance, that is requiſite,, to keep thoſe render 
Machines, we carry about with us, in any to- 
lerable good Order. How many Methods do 
we uſe to compoſe and ſettle them, under the 
painful Senſations they are here liable to? 
What Recruits are we oblig'd to lay in, for 
their daily Expences and Decays? And when 
a Diſorder happens, what troubleſom Ap- 
E what coſtly Experiments are made, 

fore *tis remov'd, and the labouring Springs 
of Nature are reſtor'd to free Action again? 
And after all, how often is the beſt Art in the 


World non-plus'd and baffl'd, and miſerable 


we, with all Helps and Remedies about us, 
are left groaning under our Burdens. 

But notwithſtanding ; there is a never-fail- 
ing Cure in view, which will at once carry off 
all theſe Maladies, and prevent their Return 
for ever, At Death, we may bid farewell to all 
Infirmities. For our outward Man, tho ſown in 
Weakneſs, ſhall be rais'd in Power; tho ſown in 
Diſhonour, it ſhall be rais'd in Glory. Bodies 
will hereafter be prepar'd for us, moſt exqui- 
ſitely wrought and temper'd, by the wiſe and 
powerful Hand of God: Compos'd on pur- 
poſe for the noble Service, and fit to ſhare the 
Joys of a State of Immortality: Free from all 
the Impurities and baſer Mixtut es of this Ter- 


reſtrial Compoſition, and temper'd into a 


Fineneſs for the Heavenly World; where no- 
thing groſs and corruptible can dwell. And 


with What Eaſe and Pleaſure, ſhall we _ 
| | cel 
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feel our ſelves, when beſides the compleat 


Cure wrought upon our Souls, our Bodies ſhall 


be fo admirably diſpos'd too? When all the re- 

proachful Marks which Sin has imprinted on 
tbem, belag utterly effac'd ; they ſhall be 
form'd into a Reſemblance to the Ghorious Body 
of our Lord? Who will change our wile Bodies, 
that they may be 2 like to bis own Glorious 
Body, by the working, whereby he is able to ſubdue 
all things to himſelf. And therefore, let us look 
upon them, under all their prefent Diſorders ; 
with a Patience and Conſtancy, becoming the Ex- 
pelt ation of ſo bleſſed 4 Change. And when they 
clog and diſcompoſe our Minds, and hinder 
us from a free and chearful Diſcharge of our 
Duty; let it be a Relief to us, to think of the 
Joys of a Reſurrection Day, which are ſecur'd 
to us by the Promiſe of our bleſſed Saviour. 


—— if * "<4 - —_— 


"SEC. TD... een 


Secondly, Uppoſe we meet with Diſaſters and 
x Troubles, abroad in the World, whe- 
ther Loſſes and Diſappointments, or unjuſt Vio- 
' dence and Vppreſſion, or Calumny and Reproach - 
of all which the World generally affords no 
little Pleaty to thoſe, who will approve them- 
ſelves the 4incere Diſciples of the Holy and 
Bleſſed Jeſu. 
We ought to confider with our felves, in 


ſuch Caſes as theſe, That this troubleſome Con- 


dition of the World without us, is ſutable enough 


"70 
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to the preſent unſettled and divided State, that 
we our ſelves are in here below. 

Our Bodies are in poor and miſerable Cir- 
cumſtances z quickly diſcompos'd and put out 
of Tune; full of the Seeds of Diſtempers, and 
wearing every Day towards a Diſſolution. 

The Peace of our Minds, is frequently diſ- 
_ turb'd, by irregular Paſſions and Affectians; by 
the Dullneſs and Heavineſs of the diſtemper'd 
Machine; by cloudy Vapours, and a thouſand 
other malignant Influences of the Corporeal 
Part; with which the Mind it ſelf is affected, 
by virtue of the Laws of the Union. *Tis ſeldom 
that we have a ſerene and truly pleaſant Enjoy- 
ment of our ſelves, that laſts long; ſome Care 
or Labour, ſome Anxiety or Diſquietude, in 


the Circle of Life, breaking in upon us to in - 


terrupt it. 

/ We ſeldom keep to a Pitch, either in our 
Temper, our Apprebenſions, or Reliſh of things. 
And whether things about us, change or no; 
we can be foal:ſhly Happy and Miſerable, by mere 
Conceit and Imagination. We often betray 
our ſelves, into the greateſt Dangers, by our 
Folly and Imprudence, or Raſhneſs and Obſti» 
nacy: So that the worſt Enemies we have, 
Can't do us that Miſchief, which ſad and common 


7 


Experience aſſures us, tis in our Power to do our 


ſelves. 

Now I ſay, *tis no great matter whether 
all things go on ſmoothly and eaſily abroad, 
ſince Afﬀairs are in ſo ill a Poſture at home, 
For our own vitiated Conſtitution, would be 
always a Fountain of Trouble and Uneaſineſs 


8 


to us. If we could make the World go juſt 


as we would have it; yet unleſs a perfect Cure 
were 


And therefore God, who will do that Wotk, 
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were likewiſe wrought upon our ſelves, all the 
Pleaſure ariſing from thence would be ſadly m- 


bitter d to us. Beſides, ſuch a State of perfect 


Quiet, and freedom from all external Trouble, 
might be of very dangerous Conſequence to us 
with reſpect to the next World; how muc 
ſoever it might pleaſe and gratify us in this, 
For we find that very great Croſſes and Afflic- 
tions, are ſometimes hardiy ſufficient, to keep 
Men in the way of their Duty: and that they 
can make hard Shifts, to tread forbidden 
Ground, tho every ſtep be amongſt Thorns. 
What would it then he, if there were nothing 
to give a check to Sin aad Extravagance, or 
to put us in mind of our Duty and Danger? 
What would it be if the World did nothin 
but ſmile and tempt, and our way was a 
Pleaſure and Softneſs? So that all theſe things 
well conſider'd, we may eaſily convince our 
ſelves, That there is no need of 4 State of more 
Reſt and Quiet than this is, for us, ſuch as we 
now are, to enjoy our ſelves, that little time we 
have to ſtay here. | Ig 31 

But then on the other hand, So. glorious 4 
Change as will one Day be wrought in us, is a full 
Aſſurance (even to our Reaſon) of 4 proportional 


Change of all Circumſtances without us. God who 


will hereafter joyn pure and ſpotleſs Minds, 
to exactly temper'd and. harmoniz'd Bodies; 
will make us enjoy the Comfort of ſo advan- 
tageous a Union, in a Life of perfect Pleaſure 
and Tranquillity. | 
'Tis a ſurprizing Work to raiſe Human Na- 
ture, from its preſent mean and frail Condi- 
tion, to a State of glorious and perfect Health. 


will 


— 
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will undoubtedly ſute all — that all the 


Ends and Purpoſes of it ſhall be obtain'd. He 
will not make us capable of perfect Felicity, 
without beſtowing perfect Felicity upon us. 
And this is certain, That no Joys within, can 
make a Happineſs perfect, which is liable to Aſſault 
and Diſturbance, from without. And therefore, 
in that World to which a Reſurrection will in- 
troduce us, there will be no Enemies to oppreſs 
nor no diſaſterous Events to male us e 4 
rake off from our Enjoyments., Theſe are the 
proper Trials of this World, where Sin and 
Corruption live, which neceſſarily produce 
Trouble and Sorrow, and render them alfo 
very uſeful to us. But when our Natures 
are refin'd from all that baſe Allay, and the 
Work of God is compleated both in Soul and 
Body; there will be no room for any Diſci- 
pline or Exerciſe of this ſort. Trouble and 
Confuſion would be more diſagreeable to ſuch 


Ag State, than perfect Reſt and Liberty to this. 


Now tis a Motive, to invincible Courage and 
Reſolution in bearing all the Evils we meet with in 
this World; to conſider there is ſuch a State bee 
fore ns, in which we ſhall be out of the reach 
of all, and enjoy an everlaſting undiſturb'd 
Repoſe. That in a few Days more, when 
Death ſhall come to give us a Diſcharge from 
hence, we may ſay, of all things troubleſome 
and afflictive here, as the 1ſraelires of their E- 
nemies, at the brink of the Red Sea; we ſhall 
fee them no more for ever, 


SECT. 


n * 
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Propoſition, That the Dottrine of the Reſurrec- 
tion is made uſe of for this Purpoſe, by the Holy 
Apoſile St, Paul; who knew perfectly well, from 
what Topicks, Duty and Diligence ought to be 
preſs'd 75 us. For after he has infer'd our 
certain Victory over Death, by Steps of clear 
and undeniable Evidence; and repreſented 
the Triumphs of that Glorious Day, in which 
we ſhall put on Immortality and Incorruption : 
He gives a moſt pathetick Exhortation, to 
Zeal and Conſtancy in God's Service; and 
lainly enforces it from that very Conſidera- 
Fon of the Reſurrection, and the bleſſed Con- 
ſequences of it. Therefore (my beloved Brethren 
be ye ftedfaſt, immoveable, always abounding in 
the Work of the Lord; for as much as ye know that 
Labour in the Lord, ſball not he in vain. 
I think *tis evident, beyond all poſſibility of 
juſt and rational Queſtion, that the Apoſt le 
does here make uſe of the Doctrine of a future 
Reſurrection, as an Argument to godly Dili- 
gence and Per ſeverance, in the Duties of a 
Chriſtian. Life. And indeed, in the nature of 
3 the 


Seas nee r 
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the thing it ſelf, the Promiſe and Proſpect of 4 
Glorious Reward \bereafter, is a moſt powerful 
Incitement' to Piety and Obedience. So far, 
that without the former, I cannot ſee, but we 
ſhould want our main and greateſt Encourage- 
ment (as rational Creatures) to the larrey. I 
hope I ſhall not be miſunderſtood. 7 ſpeak here 
of the pure abſtrafted Duties of Chriſtianity, as 
dift mtt from all thoſe of 'the Natural Law. For 
] have expreſly ſhewn already, Part I. SECT. 
X. that our Obligations to all the Duties of 
Morality amd Natural Religion, would continue 
fix d and unſhaken, if all Views of future Hap- 
pineſs and Immortality were taken away from 
us. And the Grounds upon which I have pro- 
ceeded; to eſtabliſh that Doctrine, I am very 
ſecure, are ſuch; as can never be queſtionable 
to any, but thoſe Perſons only, who believe 
that God Almighty in making Man, made a 
Creature, under no Moral Relations nor Obliga- 
trons' to himſelf, but left at full Liberty, to 
range and rove up and down the World, in 
which he plac'd him, as wild and thoughtleſs, 
as the very Brutes themſelves. . 

But as to the Rules and Duties of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, as ſuch; I think *tis a very clear 
Caſe, That our main Encouragement to the Prac- 
tice of them, were utterly loſt, if we had no Proſ- 
dect of future Rewards. = . 

And the reaſon is, becauſe (as we have ſnewn, 
part I. SE CT. IX. XII. XIII. XIV. XV.) 
Theſe Duties are plainly calculated for a future 
State; the very Scope and Drift of them is to 
prepare us for ſuch a Happineſs as the Goſpel 
reveals. That is, this is the ultimate, the 
grand Scope and Deſign of the Chriſtian Inſtitu- 

a TAY tion; 


vice of God, an 2 Zeal in doi 
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tion; bow improving ſoever it may be to Human 

Nature, or beneficial to Society, in other re- 

9 And indeed, if we do but compare the 
I 


ption given in the New Teſtament, of 


the Heavenly State; with that ſort. of Life 


and Temper, which the Rules and Precepts of 
the Goſpel, tend to bring Men unto. in this 


World; we ſhall. eaſily be convinc'd of the 


Truth of this. We ſhall find, that Heaven 5s 
but the Perfection of our Chriſtianity 3 tho ſuch 
a Perfection as we cannot now comprehend. 
Purity, Tranquillity and Love, chearful' Ser- 

s Will; 
are- the. Beauties of the preſent Chriſtian Life, 
as well as of that glorious one which is to come. 
Theſe are the Eſſentials of both States, how 
much ſoever they differ in Circumſtances and 
Degrees. | | 

Here indeed, our Devotion is mix'd with 
Infirmity, and our Enjoyments allay'd by ma- 
ny neceſſary Trials of Chriſtian by wb which 
the World above knows nothing of. Howe- 
ver, when we live and act as Chriſtians ſhould 
do, *tis plain by all the Accounts we have in 
the Goſpel, that we then begin that ſort of 
Life, which, when freed from all Mixtures of 
Sin and Sorrow, will conſtitute the Heaven 
we look for. | 


lt. tt. = _ 8 
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c T. LEX. 
ND therefore now I ſay, If a future bleſ- 
ſed Life, be the Perfection of our Chriſtian 


Graces," if the Tendency of all theſe Duties be — 
| 3 vw ther- 
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22 and the Practice of them be ſo direct 
proper 4 means to prepare us for that Felici 

and ſo peculiarly adapted * Deſign, 4. _— | 


dently 15: | | 

Then if that main.and great End, be taken 
away; of what Value: are. the Means, whoſe 
Direction is to, and. whoſe. Centre is in that 
End? And what Motives or Encouragements, 
have we to put us on to apply our ſelves to 
the Uſe of them? That very Suppoſition, 
which takes away the End it ſelf; takes away. 
all their firneſs and uſefulneſs to us, and there- 
fore conſequently, all our Springs of Deſire and 
Endeavour, to put them into Practice. Where= 
as, do but lay down a State of future Rewards 
as ſure and certain; and then we have (both 
as Men and Chriſtians) the higheſt Encourage- 
ments imaginable, to a conſtant, careful and 
zealous Diſcharge, of all the moſt ſublime and 
abſtracted Duties which the Goſpel enjoyns 
us. 


Am afraid, This Doctrine mill ſeem too Legal 
and Mercenary, to ſome good Chriſtians, who 
can't digeſt Diſcourſes of this kind, ſo eaſily as 


ome others contain d in this Treatiſe. 


bey be apt to think, here's more regard 
-, and leſs 


— — 


had to our own Felicity and Advantage 
to the Glory of God; than what. the noble 
and generous Spirit of the Goſpel allows of, 
For I confeſs, I have intimated. very plainly 
and freely, That I firmly believe, we ought te 

| | G g 2 have 
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have an Eye to the Reward, in all our Chriſtian 
Duty and Service; and are not oblig'd to proceed, 
upon any ſublime abſtracted Views, of the Glory of 
God, without the Conſideration of our own Felici- 
ty: And therefore, That we ſhould loſe our 
main Encouragements to the Practice of the Duties 
of Chriſtianity, F the hopes of 4 future Reward 
were taken away. . 
And I muſt needs ſay, that as Iong as I con- 
ſider Human Nature, and Divine Revelation, in 
a juſt regard to each other; I have no Proſ- 
pet of ever coming to any other Scheme of 
Thoughts. It ſeems to me, to be ſo unavoid- 
able and neceſſary, from the joint Conſidera- 
tion of theſe two; that I can't forbear think- 
ing, thoſe that are in the contrary Opinion, 
do forget either the one or the other, in the 
Concluſions they draw, towards the maintain- 
ing of their own Scheme. | | 
And if after all, they will ſtill go on, to de- 


cry ſuch a Practice as this, as baſe, mercenary, 


and un-evangelical; they muſt do ſo: For there 
is no Remedy againſt a licentious Humour, of 
calling things by wrong Names, or of brand- 
ing them with infamous ones, when they do 
not pleaſe People, or are not agreeable to a ſet 

of Notions they have entertain'd. A7 

I ſhall not be guilty of painting out the Opi- 
nion I oppoſe, in any hateful and invidious Co- 
lours : but leaving the Patrons of it to their Li- 
berty of expoſing all Parties who differ from 

them, as People under the Bondage and ſervile 
Spirit of the Law, and mholly unacquainted with 
the Eaſe and Freedom of a Goſpel State; 1 ſhall 


offer them ſome good Reaſons, why they ought 
to do otherwiſe, and leave the Reſult of all 


to the mſelves. And 
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And Firſt of all, As for Scripture Authority 
(for I am now ſpeaking to ſuch, whoſe Princi- 
ples make it no begging. of the Queſtion, to 
make uſe of this Argument) I ſhall confine my 
ſelf to that Paſſage of the Apoſtle St, Paul, be- 
fore mention'd : For what plenty ſoever there 
be, of very plain and poſitive Texts, to this 
purpo poſe, in the New Teſtament beſides; yet I 
1 keep to this one, as being ſufficient, and 
that which relates the moſt immediately to 
my preſent Buſineſs and Deſigg. 
Mere fore (or dt, ſo that) my beloved Bre- 
thren, be ye ſtedfaſt, esd ways abound- 
ing in the Work of the Lord, foraſmuch as ye know 
(or knowing, rr that your Labour is not in 
vaie in the Lord. FIT 
If theſe Words were not droptd: 'by Chance 
(and ſure we can't think the Pen of an Apoſtle, 
to be ſo impertinently luxuriant) then there 
is ſome Argument and Deſign in them. 
And if there be ſo, then the Queſtion is, what 
the Apoſtle's Scope and Deſiga in theſe Words 
is; or to what End and Pur poſe it is, that he u- 
ſe them here? Tis a plain Caſe, that here is a 
uty (and a very important one too) recom- 
352000, viz." Diligence and Perſeverance in the 
Works' of Piety and Religion. And every Man 
that is. — wilfally blind, may ſee, that there 
is a Motive, or an Inducement made uſe of, to 
ſtir Chriſtians up to the Performauce of this 
Duty. | 
And this Motive, is evidently oy Proſpect of 
future (Reward; which is as eaſy to be ſeen, 
as the very Words of the Text themſelves. 
For to be aſſur*d, that our Labour ſhall not be 
"wa Vain; 3 is to beallur'd, that it ſhall be rewarded. 
683 And 


And to be urg'd to Duty, from this Conſide- 
ration, that our Labour ſhall not be in vain; is 
to be urg d to Duty, from the Proſpect of a fu- 
ture Reward; and to be encourag'd to abound 
in God's Service for that very Reaſon, and 
from that Principle, - E 
And therefore, for the Apoſtle to expreſs 
himſelf after ſuch a manner, as he does in this 
Place, is manifeſtly, t preſs Duty from tiis Con- 
federation, that our Labour ſhall be rewarded; and 
thereby to authorize and warrant the Practice 
of Chriſt ians in having an Eye thereto, not on- 
Ix as lawful, but alſo as truly ſpiritual and evan- 
gelical too. Nor do I believe it poſſible for a- 
ny Perſon fairly to avoid this Concluſion, 
without falling foul upon Grammar and good 
Senſe, and loſing the Reſpect owing to a di- 
vinely inſpir'd Writer. 04 11 bas) 
— —äẽ——ͤ—ʒäää:- . — — 
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Secondly, DT al the Diſcoveries we have, of 
the infinitely merciful and gracious 
Nature of Gad, we are ; that he has join d 


ein 
his own Glory and our Good together; and thereby 
made it a poſitive Duty, incumbent on us, to di- 


ret our Aims to the one as well as the other. 


All his Inſtitutions are calculated and con- 
_ triv'd, for the promoting of our Felicity. He 

does not command Duty, out of pure Sove- 
reigaty, or merely for Duties ſake; but to 
train us up by a courſe of Holy Service and O- 
bedience, for the Fruitions and Employ ments 
of a happy Life hereafter; that we may ſhe w 
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forth the Praiſes of his Divine adorable perfec- 
tions, with thoſe exalted Powers and Capaci- 
ties, we ſhall then be endow'd with, And 
r, = - his gracious Condeſcenſion, 
is pleas'd to look upon as our pglorifying of bim, 
x. does accordingly ſet it Forth 0 8 
ture as ſuch; nor is it poſſible in the nature of 
the thing, that we, or all created Nature be- 
ſides, can glorify God any other way, or in a- 

ny other ſenſe than this. | | | 
And therefore, rightly to aim at our own 
Felicity, in the uſe of thoſe, means, which he 
has appointed us; is to aim at his Glory, ſince 
that 1s the great End of all our Happineſs; 
and every Joy and Perfection we arrive at i 
Heaven, ſpeaks the Praiſes of him, who 

brought us thither. n 
is ſcarce to be believ d, that any Perſon that 
has a Notion of the Goſpel, ſhould have fach 
groſs Conceptions of Heaven, as to look on it 
only as a Place of Eaſe and Pleaſure to him- 
ſelf; without any Views of Praiſe and Glory 
to that God, from whoſe immenſe and unme- 
rited Goodneſs, all his Happineſs lows, This 
would be to make worſe than a Mabometan Pa- 
radiſe, of the Chriſtian Heaven; and to think 
of Happineſs in ſo ſottiſh and ſtupid a Man- 
ner, and ſo little agreeable to the Nature of 
Man, which is fenſible and tender, and ſpreads 
into Love and Gratitude, for Benefits receiy'd ;® 
that I ſay, tis not to be imagin'd, that any 
Perſon who knows any thing of Chriſfianity, 
can ever frame ſuch a (laviſh irregular Notion 
of the Happineſs it promiſes, - So that when 
ſuch Perſons talk at any time of Eyeing the Re- 
ward, it's ſcarce Humanity, but for certain it's 
F Gg 4 far 
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far from Chriſtian Charity, to ſuppoſe them to 
abſtract entirely from the Conſideration of 


God's Glory, and to intend nothing but their 


own Advantage and Felicity in what they do. 
On the other hand, all that underſtand the 
Goſpel in its genuine Simplicity, without the 
forc d Interpretations. and deceitful Gloſſes, 
which Men put upon it to bring it to ſpeak the 
Senſe of their own Schemes and Syſtems; do 
conſtantly profeſs to believe, that the Glory 
of God is the ultimate End of all their godly 
Endeavours, Attainments and Enjoy ments, 
whether on Earth or in Heaven; but that 
their own Happineſs and Benefit is Iikewiſe an 
End, tho a ſubordinate one, which they are to 
have a regard to; and that as God has inſepa- 
rably connected theſe two with each other, ſa 
they ſerve and pleaſe him, by purſuing them 
both in conjunction; and cannot more efleftually 
aim and deſign. to. glorify God, than by aim- 
ing and deſigning, to obtain his Grace, and 
prepare themſelves for future Happineſs, in 
and by the uſe of thoſe means, which, he has 
appointed, and expreſly commanded them to uſe 
for that End. 03/06 big 
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© e 1 
B UT, Thirdly, Thoſe Perſons who call it baſe 
and mercenary, to att from the Hopes of 4 
future Reward ; | to me, quite to forget the 


Temper and Conſtitution of Human Nature, and 
to 5 the Goſpel and That, at variance with each 
a ? ? | þ 4.58 a 6 4% »© 


For 


FN 


For God, as the Author of Nature, has un- 
doubtedly implanted that Aſſection of Hope, 
in our Breaſts; to ſerve us for very excellent 


- 


Ends and Pur oles. U 210 N ö | 
is this which puts Life and Sweetneſs in- 
to every thing, and is the great Spring of all 
Action and Endeavour. If any valuable Good 
be ſet before us, which we gre put into a fair 
way of attainiag, and our Minds are touch'd 
with a lively Senſe of the Excellency and A- 
greeableneſs of it to us; this Principle is natu- 
rally rouz'd and ſet a-work, and influences all 

e Powers of our inward and outward Man, 
into proper and ſutable Motions. And to ſay, 
that in ſuch a Caſe as this, we do not eye and 
reſpect that Good, and are not prompted to 
do our utmoſt, and encounter all Difficulties 

that lie in the way, from the Hopes we have 
of obtaining it; is to give the Lye to our own 
Conſtitution; which plainly tells us, that we 
do do ſo. We are all conſcious to our ſelves, 
That our Warmth and Inclination to vigorous Ac- 
tion, does in all Caſes riſe and fall, in proportion 
to our juſt and rational Hopes : And on the other 
hand, that nothing ſo effeQually chills all our 
Faculties, and induces a remiſs and careleſs 
Diſpoſition of Mind, which ends in a total 
negle& of the Uſe of Means; as the loſs of 
Hope does. And if this be our Conſtitution as 
Men, I am ſure it is not overturn'd or alter'd. 
by  Chriſtzanity. The Grace of God which 
makes us new Creatures, does not do it in this 
ſenſe, to diveſt us of the Paſſions and Inclina- 
tions of Human Nature. But whatever happy 
change be wrought upon us, in correcting the 
Vices and Diſtempers af our Faculties; ny | 
| | ; them- 
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themſelves are preſery'd entire in their ſeveral 
Natures — —— to — * Ob- 

The ſame Springs of Motion and Ar- 
7 continue in us — and muſt there- 
fore work as before; only after a more regu- 


oſes. | | | 
1 nd therefore, when our Minds are duly 
enlightned and convinc'd, by the ſalutary O- 
ations of the Divine Spirit; ſo that we ſee 


- the ſuperlative Excellency of the heavenly Re- 


wards, propos'd to us in the Goſpel, to be ob- 


tain'd in the way of a patient Continuance in good 


Works: To ſay that the Hope of this, ſhould 
not influence us to Zeal and Perſeverance in 
the diſcharge of our Duty; is to ſay that we 
ſhould throw off Human Nature, and own our 
ſelves to be Creatures of a different Species. 
from what we were before dur Converſion. 
For as long as we continue to be Men, and are 
in the way towards the Enjoyment of any 
Good, which we have juſt and pleaſing Appre- 


henſions of; becauſe we hope, and hope reaſo- 


nably, therefore we are inſpir'd with Reſolu- 
tions to uſe all neceſſary means to come to 
the Poſſeſſion of it. And this is the certain 
and neceſſary Reſult, of that innate Deſire af- 
ter our own Good and Felicity, which we can 
no more diveſt our ſelvesof, than we can divide 
our ſelves from our ſelves, or put off our very 
Eſſence. Let any Man conſult his own Con- 
- ſtitution, and ſee if he does not find it fo. 
From hence therefore we may argue: If it 
be thus, with reſpect to all the inferior Good 
this World affords us, Can it be otherwiſe, 
when the higheſt Good our Natures are capable of, 
1s 


lar Manner, and to more noble Ends and Pur- 
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is ſet before us? Can the Hope of ſome trifli 
Enjoyment here, engage all our Diligence 
Care? And when the Object comes to be as 
great as Heaven, and charming as the Plea- 
ures of an immortal Life, and theſe duly re- 
preſented, and believ'd by us; Can our Hope 
then only be a languid feeble: Affection, and 
not able to do what it does in other Caſes? By 
what Laws ſhould Human Nature exert it ſelf 
ſo vigorouſly in one Caſe, upon poor and deſ- 
picable Motives; and forbear to do ſo in ano- 
ther, when the Motives to Action are height - 
ned, beyond all poſſible Compariſon? This is 
to make it below even a piece of Clockwork, 
which will mend its Pace with a bigger Weight. 


= — 8 FU — — * 
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RO M hence therefore 1 27 ag That 
that Religion, which is cry d up for ſo much 
Purity and — upon pretence of al ſtrac- 
ting from all Encouragements to Duty, given by s 
Promiſe of future Rewards; is not only contrary to 
the Goſpel, which does both enjoin and commend it, 
but alſo to the very Conſtitution, and moſt eſſential 
Laws of Human Nature. 

That it is abſolutely impracticable, whilſt 
we continue Men, and before it can obtain a- 
mongſt us, we muſt be taken to pieces, and 
ſet together again after a different manner 
from what we now are. And therefore, that 
thoſe Perſons who pretend to act in this man- 
ner, do by ſome Inadvertencies to the bent of 
Human Nature in themſelves, or by ſome 

falſe Arguings, impoſe upon their own was 
} 8 | ne 
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neſs, and by degrees manage themſelves into 
-a Perſuaſion, That 2 perform Duty without 76 
ſpect to 4 Reward, when indeed there is no ſuch 


"matter. And how far, a ſet of wrong Notions, 


or inveterate Prejudices, or ill Management of 
Reaſon and Religion both, may contribute to 
Peoples forming a wrong Notion, even of 
what they do themſelves 3 common Experi- 
ence will ſnew thoſe who converſe much with 
Mankinß cg n. 


— 
\ 
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UT Fourty and Laſtly, This Doctrine is 
beſides attended with dangerous Conſequences. 
For to.cry, up. that for pure evangelical Pie- 
ty, in wh 
Duty, from the Hope of the Reward, which 
the Goſpel promiſes; and to run down all the 
Teſt as the Effect of a legal, mercenary and ſla- 
viſh Temper : This has à plain tendency to 
introduce 4 Neglect and Diſregard of Duty, 
or at leaſt to abate our Zeal and Reſolution in 
the Performance. And tho I don't charge all 
the ill Conſequences that follow from theſe 
Notions, upon thoſe who entertain them; yet 
1 fay, ſeveral very bad ones do follow fairly 
from them, nor is there any thing but what is 
ſufficiently plain, neceſſary to the Proof of it. 
For in that weak and depeherate State into 
which Mankind is fallen, there's need of all the 
Motives that can be to confirm us in our Love 
of God and Goodneſs, | And he therefore who 
Made us, and knows both our natural and con- 
tracted Infirmities, has mercifully joyn'd his 
ht” | own 


A 


Men take nb Entouragement to 
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own Glory and our Felicity together; made 
Religion our Intereſt as well as our Duty, and 
order'd it ſo, that in the way of anſwering the 
eat | Ends of our Creation (which are to ſet 
forth his Praiſes) we ſhould alſo ſecure an E-. 
verlaſting Happineſs to our ſelves. And ſince 
he has joyn'd both theſe together, tis certain, 


That infinite Wiſdom ſaw juſt Reaſons for ſo doing. 


Tis to no purpoſe, to diſpute of what God 
might have done, in the way of abſolute Pow- 
er and Sovereignty. He might have made a 
Race of Creatures, only to have ſerv'd him, 
without advancing their own Happineſs, and 
this without the leaſt Wrong or Injuſtice. But 
tis infinitely more agreeable to that immenſe, 
rich, and diffuſive Goodneſs we adore 1n him, 
to render his Creatures happy by their Duty 
and Obedience. And 'tis matter of Fact, that 
God has actually diſpos'd things ſo, that our 
Obedience is the way, to our Happineſs; and 
conſequently, has made the latter a powerful Mo- 
tive to the former. | 

And as this is moſt worthy of infinite Mer- 
cy and Goodneſs, and moſt agreeable to Hu- 
man Nature in general, as thus made and con- 
ſtituted; ſo *tis eſpecially moſt agreeable to 
the preſent imperfe& and deprav'd- State of 
Mankind, in which after all the Reparations 
made by the Grace of God, our Meaſures of 
Goodneſs are too little and weak, to allow us 
to act upon ſo ſublime a Principle, as that of 
God's Glory abſtratted from. our own Felicity. 
That would require another Conſtitution, and 
other Circumſtances than what we dare pre- 
tend to. For thoſe who act with all ſincere 
| Zea 
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Zeal and Care, from both theſe Principles in 
conjunction, find Temptation enough. And 
that and generous Temper of Soul, which 
Chriſtsanity requires; how contrary is it to the 
Principles of our narrow ſtingy Self- love? To 
divide our Thoughts and Cares betwteen our 
ſelves and our Neighbour: To ſeek his Good 
as well as our own, and help either to take off 
his Burdens from him, or put our own Shoul- 
der to the bearing of them: To render it ex- 
tremely difficult, to hold on in the way of 
their Duty notwithſtanding. 
And therefore, to take away the one of 
theſe Motives, that is, the Conſideration of our 
own Felicity; beſides contradicting the Divine 
intment aud the Conſtitution of Human Na- 
ture (in both which they are firmly united) is 
ſo far to take us off from the Performance of 
Duty, as the loſs of a moſt powerful and en- 
ging Motive, can be ſuppos'd to do. And 
it this be not to take a conſiderable Step to- 
wards the total Neglect of it, I leave all the 
World to jadg. And when Menare once come 


to a Neglect of their Duty, tis no wide Step 


from-thence to Immorality and Profaneneſs. 
Which tho I believe not deſign'd by many 
that advance theſe Notions, is yet the genuine 
- Reſult and Conſequence of them. | 


And thus T have briefly propos d, the chief 
Vſes to be made, of this great Doctrine of our 
Saviour's Reſurrection; and of our own 
Reſurrection, 48 it follows from his. 


The Reſurrection of the Body is indeed a ve- 
ry ſublime and myſterious Subject; _— 
; or 
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for that very Reaſon (no doubt) that the 
ſceptical Humour of ſome People, puts them 
on, to pry ſo very nicely and curiouſly in- 
to it, | l 
Men love to be buſy about things that are 
beyond them, inſtead of beſtowing their Pains 
uſefully, upon ſuch matters as are within their 
Reach. I ſpeak this of thoſe Perſons, that 
ſeem to triumph in the Unaccountableneſs of 
the Reſurrection of the Body, from pure phy- 
ſical Principles; and inſult Chriſ ianity with 
their little Queries upon that Head : How ave 
the Dead rait d; and with what Body do they 
come? For my part I think, the fitteſt An- 
ſwer to be return d to them, is that which the 
Apoſtle Paul gave to the Fools of his Time, 
that ask'd the ſame Queſtion : Thou Fool ! That 
which thou ſoweſt, is not quickned except it die: 
And that which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that 
Body which ſhall be — But God giveth it 4 
ly, 4s it pleaſeth him. | 
I think this is all that need be ſaid in the 
Caſe. Tis enough to me, that infinite Wiſ- 
dom and Power have undertaken to accom- 
pliſh the Work. I am not ſollicitous about the 
way or Modus, in which it ſhall be brought to 
paſs; but reſt contented with the Aſſurance 
given me, that the thing it ſelf ſhall be. For be 
is faithful that bath promis d; God has faid it 
ſhall be ſo, and he is true, and able to make his 
Word good. And upon this Foundation, and 
this alone, I defy all the Objections, that Wit 
or Philoſophy can make to the contrary. The 
Credibility of the thing, depends upon the 
Credibility of the Revelation. If the New Teſ- 
tament, Which plainly reveals this * 
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be a Divine Book; then I have all the Satisfac- 
tion I need in the matter. After all the 7 ranſ- 


mutations, and Revolutions poſlible to happen, 


to a Syſtem of Matter, in this ſublunary 
World; yet the Buſineſs is ſtill within the 


Reach of Omnipotence : and he that firſt: ſet. 
the Syſtem together, can do it again, after in- 


finitely more Separations and Changes, than 
our fhallow Intellects can ever form a Notion 


of. And what if our Bodies are in a State of 
continual Flux and Alteration, ſo that they are 


(phyſically ſpeaking) no Day nor Hour, the 


me that they were before? That God, to 
whoſe Power, Wiſdom and Faithfulneſs,. we. 


entirely leave the Work of a Reſurrection; we 
are ſure will order the matter ſo; that it ſhall 


be truly and properly ſaid, that This and That, 


and the other -Perſon, by Name, who were 
once dead, are now reviv'd and rais'd again. 
No matter what the Identity is, or in what 
= the rais'd Body may'be ſaid to be the 

e. | | | | 


unbelieving Criticks know ſo little of the com- 


mon Works of God in the World, that they 


may well enough quit all Pretences to explain 
thoſe that are miraculous and extraordinary. 

. Preſent Nature will afford them matter e- 
- nough for their Enquiries; and they need not 
look ſo far as the Day of Judgment, for a Pro- 


blem that ſhall have Difficulty enough to puz- 


le them. 


E INI S. 


| Philoſophy has nothing to do here, and our 
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REFERENCES. % fome 
Paſſages quoted in the Sa . 
Sa ＋ reatiſe.. TY 


AVING obſerv'd that in ene few 

Places, I have neglected mentioning, 

what Page in an Author, the Paſſage I 
quote, is to be found in _ is what I all 
along propos'd to my felt to do, as making 
moſt for the Eaſe and Satisfaction of the Rea- 
der) 1 was willing to beſtow a Page or two 
(which I hope the Reader will. think not ill 
beſtow'd) here at the End of the Book, for 
the ſupplying that defect. 5 


Pag. 262. That Paſſage of Tertallian, is is 
pag. 240. Edit. Colon. Agrip. 1617. 4 

Pag. 294. Place in Euſebius, is Page 94. 
of Cap. Lib. & Edit. antea citat. 

—— Ibid. Arnob. Lib. 2. Cont. Gent. 
pag. 52. Edit. Par. 1666. 

Pag. 308. Juſt. Mart. Apol. 1. b — 
Oęav n agoBors Tegs derany y more nd aa rank 
ua goice, waver Ad Y dv, zy kli x, pnudwia 
waer aurꝭs Ts e, & c. Edit. _ 
1636, don Att. 

Fag. 355. Fuſt, Marr. 5 page 263. Kio? 
Edit. citat. SN 
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466 References to ſome 
Pag. 363. Juſt · Mart. pag. 345. Lib. & 
Edit. citat. 1 
— id. Exſeb. pag- 218. Lib. citat. 
Pag. 400. Euſeb. pag. 51 2. Lib. citat. 
Pag. 401. Auguſt. Epiſt. citat. pag. 7. 
Tom. 2. Edit. Par. 1637 + 
And St. Auſtin himſelf, Epiſt. 5. ad Mar- 
cell. even faughs, at that pretended Compa- 
riſon of Apuleius and Apollonius, with Feſus 
Chrift — Quis autem vel riſu dignum, non 
puter, quod Apollonium, Apuleium, ceteroſq; 
Magicarum artium peritiſſimot, conferre Chri- 
ſto, vel etiam preferre conantur ! pag. 11. 
Upon this Account, Arnobius challenges the 
Enemies of Chriſtianity, to produce but any 
one in the whole Heathen World, that ever 
did by the help of all thoſe Arts, but the 
thouſandth part of what our Saviour did 
—— PoteFtis aliquem nobis deſignare, ex omni- 
bus illis Magis, qui unquam fuers per ſecula, con- 
ſimile * Chriſto, myleſima ex parte qui fe- 
cerit ? Lib, 1. pag. 31. Edit. citat. 
— Ibid. Tertul. Apol. Cap. 21. pag. 37. 
Edit. citat. Ea omnia (viz. concerning the 
Miracles, Death, Reſurre&ion and Aſcenſion 
of Chri Feſus, before mention'd) Pilatus & 
2 pro ſua Comſcientia Chriſtianus Cæſari tunc 
tberio nintiav:s, AR. Ts. 
And Apol. Cap. 5- pag. 23. — Tiberius, 
cujus tempore nomen Chriſkianum in ſeculum in- 
trai vit, annumiata ſibi, ex Syria, Palæſtina, que 
ueritatem illius divinitatis revtlaverant; retulit 
ad Senatum, cum prerogatioa fuffr agis ſui : Se- 
nat us, quia non i 17 probaverat, re/puit. Cæſar 
in, Jenteritia manſit, comminatus Periculum accu- 
vg 1H eſe 
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Theſe Accounts, the aforeſaid Father ap- 
peals to, with as much aſſurance, as he does 
to thoſe, concerning the Afiraculous Eclipſe 
at the Paſſion of our Saviour ; which wonder- 
ful Phenomenon, he tells them (Apol.. Cap. 
21. pag. 37. Edit. citat.) they had recorded 
in their own Archives: and this is very proba- 
ble; ſince the preternatural Darkneſs, as alſo the 
Convulſions of the Earth at that time, are par- 
ticularly taken notice of by Phlegen in his 
Chronicle (as Origen tells us) in the 13th or 
14th Book (of the ſame) re e int Tictel- 
Kang SAU, x Bumi x, 5 Ing; enen is- 
rag Y mel N waa hav TT e H f 
Me, A l Y D iy N Terr ag Ty yas fs 
Resu Orig. Lib. 2. Contr. Cell. pag. 80. 
J ot 7 2.74 io cio 
Euſebius alſo, as well as Origen, repeats the 
ſaid Teſtimony of Phlegon, in his Chronicon; 
An. 2049. And Scaliger, in his Annotations 
upon the fame, beſides the concurrent Teſti- 
monies. of Profane Authors, as to the Buſi- 
neſs of the Earthquakes; ſhews there, were 
Medals. ſtruck in T;berius's Time, that con- 
firm'd it. an * ebe 
The As of Pilate, are directly quoted and 
appeal'd to, by Juſtin Martyr, Apol. 2. hag· 
84. Edit. citat. — tear, mon yeory d Bui. 
ese Neude ce, di zu qi ud tminaw. nr oh 
in? Hai Tl ren ywouirer habe v And ſo 
again expreſly, p4g- 76, of the Hang Apaligy- 
And ĩt ſeems but a very, poor way of anſer- 
ing ſo plain and publick a Teſtimony of Fact, 
to ſay that Juſtin was top credulous in this 
Caſe; as he is ſapposd to be, in. that 
of the Sybilla Cumana. All that 1 ſhall fay to 
H h 2 that 
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that matter is; that he tells us in his Cahor- 
ratio ad Gracos, that he was there in the Coun- 
try, ſaw the Place with his own Eyes, and 
| had his Informations concerning the Sybil, 
from the Inhabitants, amongſt whom the Ac- 
count had paſs'd as an . unqueſtion'd Truth, 
from Generation to Generation. And Ican't 
ſee, what more can be requir'd or expected of 
any Perſon, who gives any ſort of Narra- 
tion; in order to his being protected from 
ill Treatment, and the ſcurrilous Charge of 
Credulity. Beſides, if he was miſtaken. in his 
Opinion of this Sybil, he had ſeveral vety An- 
tient Writers to bear him Company in the 
Miſtake ; and amongſt the reſt no leſs a Per- 
ſon, than his Maſter Plato, who, às he makes 
out in the ſame place, had quite another O- 
inion of the Sybil, than ſome of the Moderns 
ave, And 1 never heard this celebrated Gre- 
cian Philoſopher, reflected upon, for his'Credu- 
lity in this Caſe: but now I remember; Plat» 
was a Heathen, and Juſtin a Chriftian, and an 
Apologiſt for Chriſtianity, and a moſt invin- 
cible one too; and this (with ſome People) 
is ground enough, for a partial Severity to- 
wards him. However as the Learned Dr. 
Grabe obſerves, in his Annotations upon this 
Paſſage of Juſtin (it being a Work fp which 
he himſelf had intended) the Learned Gerar- 
dus Joanne. Aeon has vindicated this Excel- 
lent Father, from all thoſe frivolous Criti- 
ciſms, Lib. 1. Cap. 13. de Hiſtoricis Græcis. 
As for thoſe falſe and ſpurious Acts of Pi- 
late, we have an Account of them in Epipha- 
nus, De Quartadecimanis, Hæreſ. 50. Lib. 2. 
Tom. 1. Edit. Par. 1622. * 2 Hh 8 
een | ; OIT n 
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And Euſebius tells us, that even the Chil- 
ren were made to learn them by heart, and 
repeated them in the Schools every Day : #7 
Tas aye To Mau xgatie, "Inver x, Thad Te x, io 
o* 84 FAQS | Sroprinpetrt, d SopaToE yard) macny - 
die! nutew. Hilt. Eccleſ. Lib. 9. Ch. 7. But 
at Ch. 5. of the ſame Book, he gives a more 
ample and particular Account of that mat- 


tet. -Tazozuior Ns Ta Tindre xg c owrhegs nuwv 
Va ouripd]e, Thos una xg] 74 erg GN HVA, 
&c. © Having feign'd certain Records, con- 
e cerhing Pilate and our Saviour, full of all 


nene e Blalphemy againſt Chrif? 3 by 


«the Command of the Governor, they were 
& diſpers'd into all the Territory under his 
« Juriſdiction ; ordering by Letters, that 
Q they ſhould be made publick to all Perſons 
& in every Place, as well in the Country as 
* Cities; and that Schoolmaſters ſhould take 
& Gare to teach them to their Boys, and make 
ti them get them by heart, inſtead of other 
Learning.“ [Tis 74 mu? Tos YH Ted 
vA, &vTl parnudmoy TH TH WEAETEY, za d wriins 
AN raged)fivar) And then he goes on, and 
gives an account, of ſome abominable Practi- 
ces, of forcing certain profligate abandon'd 
Wretches, by threatnings of Torment, to 
own themſelves Chriſtians, and to accuſe them- 
ſelves as guilty of whatever Crimes, the Ma- 
nagers ſhould- think fit to dictate to them. 
Now as to what Euſebius ſays, of theſe Act 
Pilati; Was he credulous too? Was he miſ⸗ 
taken? Was be impos'd upon in his Ac- 
counts? What an odd Coincidence tis, that 
Juſtin Martyr, and He, and Epiphanius, ſhould 
all happen to be out, in a Caſe of ſo notori- 

W ous 
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ous a nature, and ſo very likely to be true, as 
this was, viz. That a Roman (Governor, or if 
you will, a) Procurator, ſhould give an Account 
to the Emperor and the Senate, of things fo very 
extraordinary (and that happen'd in his own 
Province too) as the Life and Actions of ſuch a 
Perſon as Jeſus Chriſt; whom Pilate knew per- 
ſonally, had ſeen at his Tribunal, and condemn'd 
to Death at the earne$} Requeſt of the Jewiſh 
Nation; and was upon the Spot, when the ſurpri- 
zing News of his Reſurrection, firſt came abroad 
and began to ſpread thro the World ? In ſhort; if 
theſe Accounts are authentick and good (and 
I believe there's no body will ſcarce pretend to 
a deciſive Proof to the contrary) the Enemies 
of Chriſtianity have fully quited Scores, and are 
at leaft even with the Chriftians, for what- 
ever Frauds, ſome People ( how juſtly, I 
ſhall not now determine)-ſurmiſe and conjec- 
ture, they have been guilty of, in concealing 
or ſuppreſſing what ſome of their ſmarter 
Adverſaries bave objected againſt them, 
* Thoſe Practices for certain, are infinitely 
hateful, and they could ſcarce be good Chriſ- 
tian, (I think) that were guilty. of them; 
and whatever good Deſigns they might pre- 
tend, they were (if thoſe Alledgments are 
true) the greateſt Enemies to Chriſtzavity ; 
in that they open'd the Mouths of its Ene- 
mies, Ae mb it as f it were not Proof 
ag ainit-any, or all poſſible Objections that could 
be made, and reflected upon the invincible. Eui- 
dence it carries along with it ſelf, by. attempt- 
log " ſupport it by ſuch baſe and degrading 
rILNCES. 7K KT 
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APPENDIX: 


_ Containing a D1sSERKTATION on 
that QuzsT10N, 


Whether Conſciouſneſs and Thought, 
Can be the Reſult of mere Matter and 
Motion. 

With' ſome REFLECTIONS, concerning 

_ the. Nature of God, of Human 

Souls, and the Univerſe in General. 
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X Sone Truth naturally infers, and leads 
to another ; ſo_likewiſe does one Er- 


ror Gt bſurdity, tend to uſher in and make 
way for another: ou that we often 
oT - + | 
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ſee, Men are drawn in to eſpouſe ſuch Noti- 
ons and Opinions, as at firſt they never in- 
tended- nor. thought of; merely in Conſe- 
quence of ſome Hypotheſis they have already 
advanc'd, and which muſt be defended, what- 
ever Inconveniences it runs them upon. 
Having firſt ſet out with one wrong Principle 


(I mean wropg,in it ſelf, Whether they argue 
upon th mags and know it to he wrong, 
or not) d that in order to the making 


of that good, they muſt; neceſſarily have re- 
courſe to another, and from thenc e to a third, 
and fo on; till they have 775 out a long 
chain of wretched Notions and Hypotheſes 

each Link lof ex 12 has notwithſtandi * 


certain and re N N "wy that 
omg goes be way and that hir Comes 
after 


I make no queſtion, but that idle Notion 
of Matter's Thipki ings, which has been ſo iuduſ- 
triouſſy propagated by aur Modern Deifts,, is 
in reality nd other, t 1 one of the Links of 
ſuch a Chain. 1 1 Gb. TOE 

For ſuppoſe we were to begin, 1 with the 
Notion of a Future State. 
bis is (certainly a very diſagreeable one 

to Men, Who b 1d. entirely at their own 

diſpoſe in this World, have made it their In- 
tereſt, that there ſhould be no World to 
come; and = therefore undoubtedly, paſſio- 
nately deſire there may not be any ſuch State 
and take as much pains to perſuade, them- 

| . e ts Tie Ge ws Tholam apt 4 

ieve, they e me ſtrive Ve- 
ty little Pitybſe.” oF RAO g 
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To overturn ( ißt this ungrateful 
Scheme, according to which it is not only poſ- 
ſible, but very probable, that Men may de 
punis in arether State, for their ixtegular 
onduct and Behayiouf-i this; "the-fixi? Step 
uſt be, to deny, that the Sou] exits eparate- 
ly frops The Bog. fo” L140 . 4 | - — | 
Aud becauſe this can't be done, with any 
tolerable ſhew of Reaſon, while" ir anche 
granted and allo w'd, that the Sohland Body 
are two diſtinct "Sub z ances ; there re you 
muſt” of courſe, rake away all ſpecifical. and e- 
ſential DiftinFion, between it and the Body: 
and make the whole Mar all of a Piece. So 
that as the one Part; r. that which. is called 
Body, is evidently nothing but a Machine, or 
a miete Syſtem of Matter; ſo. likewiſe the o. 
ther, vic. that which is call'd Mind, muſt be 
made the ſame Kind of Sub ſtanct too. 
But becauſe tis impoſſible that this ſhould 
be, unleſs both have the fame eſſential Powers 
and . - therefore you muſt likewiſe 
inveſt them both, with the ſame Properties 
TITTY 
And from hence the next Step is plain; viz. 
That Matter muſt be aſſerted, to be a Thinking 
SubF ance, capable of Foy, Deſire, Argumen- 
tation, and Reflection, with whatever elſe, is 
commonly attributed to a Soul. 12255 
But then becauſe the Actions of the Mind im- 
ply Vigour aud Livelineſs, which the mere Parts 
of Matter, conſider'd in themſelves, promiſe 
nothing of; therefore, you muſt ſuppoſe them 
to be briskly moved and agitated: thena Syſtem 
of them may become 4 Soul, and be capable 
of performing all thoſe Actions of I 
S] ub 
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Subſtances, which are comprehended under 


the general Names of Thought and Yolit;on. 
And now, there is no danger of a Future 
State, nor no. room for the Talk of Heaven 
and Hell! For tho Matter een in a Re- 
ar Sytem, may think and reflect; yet at 
Death, when the whole Syſtem it ſelf is put 
into the utmoſt Confuſion; to be ſure, there 
is an end of all Thought and Reflection. So 
that the joys and Miſeries of an after-State, 
if they are not all of them impoſſible in the very 
nature of the thing; yet at beſt, they are but 
the Fictions, and Inventions of a Set of Un- 
philoſophical Prieſts, who know not the Pow- 
ers of Matter and Motion, and how Thought 
and Reaſon depend. 5 them; but tell Peo- 
ple theſe Tales of a Life to come, only to- o- 
Ver-awe and frighten them, and by that means 
to have an ram of doing whatever 
they pleaſe with them, in the preſent Life. 
Here now is a Scheme, each ſtep of which, 
naturally leads to another. Nor can a Man 
well. take one of them, without being temp- 
ted to go through all the reſt: Let him begin, 
with 3 2 and 77 rang and.he 
all end, with making the Goſpel an Impoſt ure 
15 him lay down this for his at el i 
ple, That t ; Chriſtian Religion 4 Cheat; and 
e will miſs his way very ſtrangely, if he does 
not come to chis Concluſion at laſt, That Mat- 
ter is a Thinking Subſtance. 46a 9 
Nor are we. to imagine, that the Modern 
Deiſts have cultivated and ſet about this No- 
tion of . Thinting, with any other De- 
ſign ox View, e t of undermining the 
ee e 05. ee, DARE SE 
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ſenſible, that the Chriſtian Religion is not to 
be direttiy and immediately attack'd, with any 


proſpect of Succeſs z but there might be ſome- 


thing done by remote and covert Methods; ſuch 
as that of broaching Hypotheſes, which under 
a ſeeming Philoſophical Diſpwiſe, ſhould” do all 
the fatal Execution, which naked Arguments 
could never accompliſh. And ſuch a one is 
that, which we are now conſidering. It looks 
like a mere Piece of Philoſophick Theory, and 
as if *twere calculated only to ſolve the won» 
derful Phenomena of Human Nature: To ſhew 
us upon clear, and intelligible Principles, 
what tis to underſtand, to will, and to remem- 
ber; without being oblig'd to have recourſe 
to ſuch Canting Terms, as Soul, Immaterial 
Subſtance, and the like; which carry as little 


Senſe and Meaning along with them, as Ariſ- 


totle's iris, or Occult Qualities. 
But what Aſſiſtance this Hypet heſis can af- 
ford us, towards the Solution of thoſe Myſte- 
rious Problems, of Human Nature; we ſhall ſee 
by and by. We ſhall ſee how conſiſtently 
with the wy of True Philoſophy, theſe 
zentlemen can ſhew us. how we may percesve, 
argue and reflect upon things, by the help of 
their Matter and Motion. In the mean time, 1 
Ill only ſay thus much; That I am well fa- 
tisfied, this Hypoebeſis never yet did, nor ne- 
yer will do any harm; by the Philoſophy it 
carries along with it. And; that I know, of 
nothing, that can be ſo great a Temptation to 
a Man to doubt, whether it may not be 
or no; as to conſider, that ſome People have 


deen capable of believing it. For if any way 
x thinking/at al, — 


ever poſſibly be Of 
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effect of pure Mechaniſm; ſo fluggiſh and irre- 

gular a one as this, bids as fair for being ſo, 

as any whatſoever, | 


8 — a 1 1 * 
FER 
* 


dne 1 18 E C bs II. 

bar ron Aid [4 20 3030 | 
BY after al}, to ſpeak my Mind freely in 
D the Caſe, F muſt needs fay, I look upon 
all this Talk, of Matter and Motion, Thinking, 
To be mere Banter and Pageantry; and not the 
effect of any teal Opinion or Belief, in the 
major part of them, that ſet up for the De- 
fence of it. I am afraid, tis no Breach of 
Charity to believe, that the reaſon why they 
advance it, is not ſo much becauſe they con- 
clude it to be tyue; as becauſe they find it fic 
and convenient to ferve a Turng. 
is true indeed (as we have obſery'd alrea- 
dy) the Notion it ſelf, is in one Senſe, a re- 
gular and conſequential SE Ton and fol- 
Bur very fairly, from ſome other Princi- 
ples laid down. But then, *tis one thing to 
maintain a Notion, in relation to 4 Scheme, 
that requires it; and another thing, to do it, 
upon the ſcore of the clear Evidence of Truth, 
which it carries along with, it; by which the 
Underſtanding is fully convinc'd, and com- 
perd to give its aſſent thereto.” And the rea- 
ſon, why I cannot defend my ſelf from belie- 
ving, that the Underſtandings of our Deiſts, 
are not laid under very ſtrong Convictions, of 
the Truth of this Hypotheſis; is, becauſe it — 
90 rea 7 
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really ſo very vain and ridiculous a one, that 


it is not to be imagin'd, that, Men of good 


Senſe and Learning (as many of theſe Gentle- 
men are) and thoſe ſuch profeſs'd Enemies to 
all Bigotry and Creduliry, and that rally o- 
thers ſo freely as they do, for a ſlight and per- 
functory Examination of the Matters of their 
Belief; ſhould ever be ſerious in the Defence 
of ſuch a Syſtem as this is. Indeed, People 
that are train'd up in Superſtition and Impli- 


cit Faith, and are taught from their very 


Cradles, to believe every thing that is told 
them by the Guides of their Souls, tho ever 
ſo repugnant to common Senſe and Reaſon 
theſe may by virtue of ſuch mighty Prejudi- 
ces, poſſibly bring themſelves by degrees, to 
believe very odd and extravagant things, tho 
otherwiſe, they be Perſons of Sagacity and 
good Underſtanding, and ſuch as would be 
very able to find out their own Miſtakes, 
did they but allow themſelves the Liber- 
ty of arguing upon them, But this is not 
the Caſe, of the Gentlemen we are now talk- 
ing of. For as it was never any Rule amongſt 
them, to believe as any Church or Party be- 
lieves, or to ſhape their own Notions and O- 
pinions, by the Model of other Peoples; ſo 
they have always ſet up, for quite another 
ſort of Management; as appears by the lau- 
- dable Titles, of Rationaliſts, Free Thinkers, and 
others of that ſort, which they have dignified 
themſelves withal. And tho they'll not al- 
low the Chriſtians, to take any ſuch rational 
Courſes: yet it has ever been (as they tell us) 
a Maxim amongſt themſelves, to admit 17 
as true, but what is evidently and manifeſtly 
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prov'd. 
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prov'd to be ſo, upon Principles of indiſputable 


Force and Authority. 

Now I ſay, to ſte Men of ſuch a Character; 
Men ſo fond of Truth, ſo ſtri& and rigorous 
in their Enquiries after it, and ſo nice and 
cautious in giving their Aſſent; to ſee theſe 
ſtand in the Defence, of ſo very obnoxious an 
Hypotbeſis as this is; is enough to make a Man 
queſtion, whether they are or can be, in good 
earneſt or no. However, I leave that matter 

to themſelves; and if I am out in my ſurmiſe, 
I crave their Excuſe for't : but *tis plain, they 
give a handle to the Miſtake, if it be one. In 
the mean time, theſe Gentlemen themſelves, 
think it no Breach of Charity to ſuſpect, that 
ſome Perſons of a certain Church (who ſtand 
in it, That 4 Bit of dry Bread is real Fleſh and 
Blood, and are fo poſitive and hot in the mat- 
ter, that they would ſacrifice all the World a- 
bout them, that won't belie all the Senſes 
and Faculties of Human Nature, in ſaying as 
they ſay : that theſe People) do indeed know 
better things, and are much wiſer, than they 
would be taken to be, in that reſpect. And 
when a Man ſhall come and tell me, that a 
Portion of ſluggiſh Matter, in which (by all 
the Obſervations, and Experiments I can make 
of it) I can find no more Signs of Thought and 
Counſel, than I can of Fleſh and Blood, in a 
Conſecrated Wafer; that this Lump (I ſay) 
reaſons, and makes Syllogiſms, and has ſuch ſort 
of Faculties as Mankind have : I muſt confeſs, 
I cant forbear telling my ſelf, that this Man 
acts a Part, and talks of things that he no more 
believes, than thoſe Gentlemen do, who aſſure 
me, that what I conclude to be — 
| ; ih, 
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y its Colour, Taſte, Smell, Specifick Gra vit 
110 all poſlible Methods of rial, is for all 


that, no more Bread, than it is Iron, or Gold, 


or any other Subſtance in the World. I don't 

ſay, that the ContradiQion, is ſo palpably and 
notoriouſly Groſt, in one Caſe, as in the other: 
but I ſay, I ſhould think a Man to be as much 
in Feſt, in one Caſe, as in the other; becauſe 
in either Caſe, he teſlis me, what no man in 
his right Wits can believe. 

And really, the very Language of this Hypo- 
theſis, is almoſt as offenſive, as that of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation it ſelf. 

t ſhocks a Man, to hear Underſtanding cou- 
pled, with Round and Square; and Thoughts 
talk'd of, in ſach a ſort of Stile, as the Geome- 
tricians do, of their Lines and Figures, I can 
no more imagine, how Prudence and Sagacity, 
can be the Reſult of a Whirpool of Fluid 
Matter; or Temper and Diſpoſition, the mere 
Effect of ſome Motion, propagated in ſuch or 
ſuch Directions; than I can conceive how Ac- 
cidents can exiſt ſeparately from their Subjects, 
or a Body which my Eyes tell me is confin'd 
to this or that Place, to be in ten thouſand o- 
thers at the ſame time. If a Man ſhould tell 
me, that all the fine Flights in Poerry, or the 
Steps of the moſt elaborate Mathematical De- 
monſ#rations, were nothing but the rolling of 
little Cones or Spheres in the Brain: That 
this Man was a Linguiſt, the other a Philoſo- 
pher, and a third a Stateſman, by the mere Ve- 
locity, Size and Figure of Particles; I ſhould 
not think he talk d much more intelligibly, 
than the foremention'd Gentlemen do, upon 
the Myſterys of the Wafer. 


There 
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c There is ſomething fo intolerably awkard 
and diſagreeable, fo perverſe and repugnant, 
in this ſort. of Dialect; that one would con- 
clade, even from thence (if there were no 
more) that God and Nature never intended it 
ſhould be uſed amongſt Mankind; and there- 
fore never laid any Foundation for the uſe of 
it, by making of us after ſuch a manner as 
ſhould require it. 157 Aris 1 
It will be objected here perhaps; That People 
don't uſe themſelves, to connect and compare theſe 
Terms, of Thought, Matter, and Motion toge- 
ther; and that tis owing only to that diſuſe, and 
the Prejudice ariſmg therefrom ;, that they form 
Notions of them, as repugnant and inconſiſtent 
with one another. But pray, are there not as 
many Prejudices, that ariſe from too much uſe 
and familiarity with certain Notions and 
Phraſes; as do from too little uſe, or a total 
diſuſe of them? Don't ſome Men by long Cuſ- 
tom and Practice, bring themſelves to believe 
that ſuch and ſuch things are juſt and true, | 
which yet in their own nature are far from be- | 
ing ſo; and they only apprehend them to be 
fo, becauſe they have uſed themſelves to go 
on in ſuch a particular Road and Method of | 
Thinking? If ſo, why mayn't it as well be a p 
mere Prejudice, on one ſide; to apprehend a c 
Sutableneſs and a Conſiſtency between the No- ſ 
tions we are ſpeaking of; as it may be on a 
the other, to apprehend an UVn{utableneſs and 0 
Repugnancy between them? ti 
For Men to throw all the Prejudice and Pre- 
poſſeſſion upon their Adverſaries, and take 1 
none at all to their own Share; is a ridiculous tl 
Picce of Vanity, and deſerves no other An- A 
[wer but Silence and Contempt. 


How- 
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However, we ſhall effectually diſcover, on 
which fide the Prejudice lies, when we have 
found out, on which ſide the Impoſſibility, 
and the Abſurdity lies. For *tis certain, that 
no Man can ever be led, by fair Steps, to an 
impertinent or impoſſible Concluſion. . 

Now we ſhall eaſily ſee where the Abſurdi- 
ty lies, when we have thorowly diſcuſs'd the 
Queſtion lying before us, viz. How Matter 
and Motion, can ſolve, or account for the Pheno- 
mena of Thought and Conſciouſneſs. 


„. 


O prevent all cavilling upon Words and 

Terms, I deſire it may be obſerv'd, that 
by Matter, I underſtand what Mankind gene- 
rally underſtand by that Term; viz. A ſolid 
Subſtance, capable of Diviſion, Figure and Mo- 
tion, 

And when I ſpeak of accounting for the 
Phenomena of Thought and Perception, by 
Matter and Motion, I would not be thought to 
exclude any of the other Properties of it; but 
ſuppoſe them all to be taken into the Account, 
as far forth as they can conduce, in the Opinion 
of any Defender of this Hyporheſss, to the Solu- 
tion of the Phenomena of Intelligent Subſtances. 

Whatever Service can be done by Solidity, 
Diviſibility, Figure and Motion (all in conjunc- 
tion) towards a ſatisfactory Account of theſe 
Appearances; let it be done. 1 mention 
""-#: Motion 
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Motion only, not becauſe I leave the ethers 
out, but becauſe I include them in the Notion 
of Matter, whoſe Properties they are. For 
the ſame reaſon likewiſcy I do not mention, 
in ſo many words, the Effects or Reſults of the 
various Compoſitions of theſe Properties with one 
another : Becauſe they are all-included under 
the Properties themſelves, from the Compoſitions 
of which they reſult. All the poſſible Com- 
poſitions and Variations of Figure and Mo- 
tion, Ex. Gr. are and will be for ever, no- 
thing elſe but Figure and Motion. So that 
when I enquire, whether Matter and Motion 
can produce Thought ; I would be underſtood 
to enquire, Whether what we call Thought in an 
Intelligent Subſtance, can be the mere Reſult of 
Matter, with any or all of its Properties, or any 
or all, the poſſible Changes and Combinations of 
them, and their Effects? And becauſe after 
all, there may ſtill ſeem to be room left for 
Quibbles, founded upon ſome (pretended) poſſible, 
unknown, Powers and Properties of Matter, 
which it may be able to think and will; as alſo, 
upon the Infinite Power of God, who may (as we 
are told) endow ſome Syſtems of Matter, with a 
Power of Thinking, as he himſelf ſhall pleaſe or 
think fit : I ſhall take theſe Notions into the 
Queſtion too; and therefore, to render it as 
full and compleat as may be, ſhall divide it in- 
to theſe three diſtinct Parts. 
© Firlt, Whether Thinking and Willing, can poſ- 
ſibly be the Effett of any, or all the Known Proper- 
ties and Aſfections of Matter. I ſay the Known 
Properties of Matter: For I think it well 
worth my while, to enquire into this in the 
firſt Place, and that yery particularly too; 5 
* cauie 
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cauſe I am ſenſible that (whatever is or may 
be pretended, of any poſſible Effects of Al- 
mighty Power, and the Unknown Properties of 
Matter, yet) the main ſtreſs of the Controver- 
ſy reſts here, and here only. 

Secondly, I ſhall conſider, what is to be 
ſaid, with reſpe& to thoſe | poſſible Unknoyn 
Qualities and Affections of Matter, from whefice 
weare told, Thought and Volition may ariſe, 
ſuppoſing it to be allow'd, that they cannot 
proceed from thoſe Affections and Properties, 
which are known to us. | 

Thirdly, What is to be ſaid, with reſpe& 
to that other Notion, Of God Almighty's en- 
dowing ſome Portions of Matter, with theſe Facul- 
ties of Thinking and Willing, 


ern 


OR the Firſt of theſe. 

It will inevitably follow, that thoſe Ac- 
tions or Operations of latelligent Subſtances, 
(which are comprehended under the general 
Name of Thought) cannot be the Reſult of a- 
ny mere Properties or Affections of Matter; 
if ic be demonſtrated, That ſuch Actions or O- 
perations are abſolutely repugnant to, and inconſiſ- 
tent with, thoſe ſix d and eſtabliſh'd Laws, which 
Matter it ſelf, with all its Properties and Aﬀec- 
tions, and in all its Parts and Syſtems, is evident- 
ly: ſubjefted to. | 


Ii2 If 
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If thoſe Laws will not allow or permit ſuch 
Effects to come to paſs,” as muſt neceſſarily 
come to paſs, in order to the Production of 
ſuch Phenomena, as thoſe which we call by the 
names of Reaſoning, Reflection, Volition, and 
the like; *twill be certain to a Demonſtration, 
That they cannot be the Reſult, of any of the 
aforeſaid Properties or Affections of Matter. 
For no Affection which is incompatible with 
the conſtantꝰ and certain Laws a Subject is 
plac'd under; can ever reſult from that Sub- 
ject, or any thing eſſentially belonging to ĩt. 

So that the Point now to be demonſtrated, 
is this, viz. That the Aftions or Operations of 
Thinking Subſtances (or the Phenomena obſer- 
vable in ſuch Subſtances) are utterly incompati- 
ble with the Laws to which Matter, with all its 
known Properties (that is, a ſolid, figur d, divi- 
- ſible, moveable Subſtance) is ſubjetted. _ 

And this will be abundantly made out, in 
the following Propoſitions. - 


PROP. I. | 
Tee or INFER. one thing from ano- 
ther, is wholly irreconcilable to, and ſimply 
impoſſible to be effected by any mere Mechanical 


Laws. 


have occaſionally ſpoken ſomething to this 
Point already, Part I. SECT. XIV. Howe- 
ver, it being fo very clear and convincing a 
* Demonſtration, of the utter Impoſſibility of 
all Mechanical Thought and Reflection; I fhall 
purſue it a little more particularly in this 
Place: Tho I muſt needs ſay, the whole Con- 
- 2 troverſy 
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troverſy-is ſo perfect a Jeſt, that I am almoſt 


aſham'd to talk ſeriouſly upon it. But the 


extravagant Whimſies of Mankind have made 
it neceſſary. In order to this therefore, I 
muſt premiſe (what I am ſure there can be no 
difficulty of allowing) viz. That the ſame Parts 
of Matter, cohering together after the ſame manner, 
moving in the ſame Direction, and with the ſame 
Impetus or Velocity, in the ſame Space or Syſtem ; 
will continue to produce the very ſame Effect; 
whatever that Effect be, which was once produc d 


r And therefore, that if Thought and 


eflection in Intelligent Subſtances, be the Re- 
ſult of any ſort of Motion or Agitation, of a- 
ny Preſſure or Contranitency of the ſolid, fi- 


gur'd, diviſible Parts of Matter; it's neceſſa- 


ry, that in the Production of different forts of 
Ad, of Thought and Reflection, if all other 
Circumſtances continue the ſame, the Circum- 
ſtance of Motion, ſhould be ſome way diver- 
ſified, either as to Velocity, or Direction, or 
both: And vice verſa, if in different Acts of 
Thought and Reflection, the Circumſtance of 
Motion continues unvaried, as to Velocity aud 
Direction; there muſt needs be ſome Varia- 
tion in the other Circumſtances. | 
Becauſe, I ſay, all things continuing the 
ſame, the ſame Effects in a Caſe of mere Me- 
chaniſm, muſt neceſlarily reſult; and by con- 
ſequence, it would be impoſlible, that there 


ſhould be any Lariery or Diverſity of Thought 


and Reflection; which yet in plain Fact and 
Experience we find there is. This premis'd, 
the Propoſition 1s thus made out. When I 
collect or infer, one thing from another; I 
am conſcious to my ſelf of two diſtint Modes, 

| i 3 or 
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or kinds of Cogitation [1 do not care by what 
Name 'tis call'd, provided the thing intend- 
ed, be but allow'd, viz. 4 real Diverſity in the 
Mode or manner of my Cogitation] By the one 
of theſe, I perceive an Aſſent to the Truth of 
thoſe Propoſitions (commonly call'd Premiſes) 
from whence I am to make, what I call an In- 
ference, By the other, I perceive and aſſent 
to the Truth of a certain Propoſition, reſult- 
ing from the former, which is call'd the Con- 
cluſion, or the Inference it ſelf; and becomes 
the Object or Matter of my Aſſent, upon the 
Perception I have, of the neceſſary Relation 
and Connection between it and thoſe Premifes, 
which I had before found to be perfecty ſwable 
and agreeable to my Reaſon. n 

Theſe Acts, or Modes of Cogitation, where- 
in I aſſent to the Premiſes, and to the Conclu- 
ſion drawn from them; are evidently of a 
quite different Kind and Nature. Becauſe i 
the Concluſion, I perceive the Agreement o 
two Things with one another, by the means of 
the prior diſtin Agreement of, each of thoſe 
things, to ſome third thing which third 
thing is not actually found in the Concluſion, 
tho it. were ſo in both the Premiſes. 

And therefore I ſay, there is a quite diffe- 
rent ſort or Mode of Cogitation, in theſe vwo 
Caſes. - Becauſe there is a real Intrinſick Diffe- 
rence, between perceiving the. ſeparate Agree- 
ment of two Things with a third Thing ; and 
perceiving the Agreement of thoſe two 
Things with one another, by the Intervention 
of that third Thing, IK | 

Now then fince according to the prefent 
Hypotheſis, all this is to be deriv'd, from the 

mere 
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mere ſolid, figur d, diviſible, moveable Parts of 
Matter; it's abſolutely neceſlary, in order to 
account for this manifeſt Diverſity of Effects, 
that the ſaid Parts of Matter, ſhould have un- 
dergone ſome Change of State and Circumſtance. 
For all things continuing in the ſame State, 
the ſame Effects muſt ariſe, as was ſhewa juſt 
now; and conſequently, there could be no 
Concluſion drawn from the Premiſes laid down. 

Now, whatſoever Change of State or Cir- 
cumſtance has been, muſt of neceſſity have 
been, with reſpect either to the Solidity, the 
Diviſion, the Figure, or the Motion of the 
Parts of Matter, or all theſe together. For 
we are arguing now, upon the Known Proper- 
ties of Matter; and I preſume, theſe are all 
that we do know. So that the Change of State 
we look for, muſt neceſſarily be found in ſome, 
or all of theſe, if it be found at all: and if 
not, then either tis not Matter of Fact, that we 
argue and reaſon ;, or if it be, then thoſe Opera- 


tions are impoſſible ever to be effetted by theſe Prin- 


ciples. | 
Now I believe, I may take it for granted, 
that no Materialiſt, whatſoever, will ſuppoſe 
in this Caſe, any Change in the Solidity, Cohe- 
ſoon, or Configuration, of the Parts of Matter; 
ut think a Change in the Point of Motion, 
ficient to do the Buſineſs. And indeed, I 
lieve, it will be the beſt way, to lay the 
ſtreſs of the matter there: for beſides that all 
the ſame Difficulties which preſs them, in the 
Suppoſition of a Change of Motion, will alſo 
preſs them, ia the Suppeſition of a Change of 
Solidity, Coheſion, or Configuration; there 
will, as I take it, be ſome new ones accruing 


over and above. 
114 Upon 


* 
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Upon which account therefore (whether 


they are aware of any ſuch Difficulties or no) 


I'll fix upon the Article of Motion; and demon- 
ſtrate the Impoſſibility of any new State, in 
that reſpect, to account for the different Acts, 
Modes, Sorts, or Kinds of Cogitation, in the 
Buſineſs of Argumentation. 

It's paſt all doubt now-a- days, amongſt Men 
of any Taſte in true Philoſophy, That as the 
Parts of Matter which are at Reſt, can't ex- 
change that State for the contrary one of Mo- 
tion, unleſs determin'd thereto, by the Influ- 
ence of ſome external Agent; ſo thoſe which 
are actually determin'd to move in any ſort of 
Direction, will continue to move therein, till 
they are likewiſe compell'd to exchange that 
Direction, for another, into which they are 
put, by ſome other Mover from Abroad: And 
that the Change of Motion in ſuch a Caſe, is 
always proportional. to, and propagated in 
the ſame Direction with the Force impreſs'd. 
So that therefore, when any ſort of Motion 
is once commenc'd, amongſt the Parts of Mat- 


cer; if theſe Laws are true, it can neither be 


propagated with a nem Impetus, nor in a new 
Direction, without the Intervention of a new 
Mover, qualified in both reſpects to introduce 
ſuch an Alteration, 

Now, fince *tis plain, that in Ratiocination, 
(where I infer one thing from another, and a- 
nother thing from that Inference, and a third 
from thence, and ſo on) there's an Infinity of 


different Modes of Cogitation; and likewiſe 


ſince theſe are all, by the Hypotheſis, but the 
different States of the (ſolid, figur'd, diviſi- 
ble) Parts of Matter, with reſpect Ar 
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and Direction: therefore *tis neceſſary, that 
they ſhould have been put into theſe different 
States, by the Impulſe of ſome foreign Mover. 
For they cannot change their own Condition, and 
throw themſelves out of one Motion and Direction 
into another. 

Let this Mover now, be what it will: it 
muſt ſtill be Matter; for (by the Hypotheſis) 
we have to do with nothing elſe but Matter. 
Bat then, ſince this Mover is the Cauſe of Mo- 
tion other-where, it muſt be moved or acted 
on it ſelf; for otherwiſe it could not produce 
a Change of Motion, in other contiguous Parts 
of Matter. 

Therefore there muſt needs be ſome other 
Prior Mover ſtill, according to the forementi- 
on'd Laws. And for the ſame Reaſon, there 
muſt be another Prior to the former, and ſo 
on to Inſinity; and this muſt be the Caſe, in e- 
very individual Act of Reaſon and Argumen- 
tation: which is ſuch horrid Unphiloſophical 
Nonſenſe; that it is no more to be endur'd, 
than the running upon it is poſlible to be a- 
voided, in bringing ſuch a4 Phenomenon as this, 
to the Teſt of the rigorous Laws of Matter 
and Motion. 

And therefore, it is beyond all poſſible ra- 
tional Doubt, True, as the Propoſition aſ- 
ſerts, viz, That Inference and Argumentation, 
are wholly inconſiſtent with, and ſimply impoſſible 
ever to be effected by, any mere Mechanical Laws, 


A E. P. 


Schol. *Tis plain, that the Matter turns 
here, upon the Impoſſibility of a Change of Mo- 
tion and Direction, in the pure W Pro- 

| | tton 
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duction of one Thought from another. This will 
ever be the invincible Difficulty, and the cer. 
tain Confutation, of that vain Hypotheſis. For 
as long as Matter is ſubject, to ſuch Laws as it 
is; ?tis certain, this can never be. Each new-* 
Mode of Thought, is a new State of Motion, 
Coheſion, Figure, or Diviſion; which cannot be 
effected, but by the real Action of ſome other 
Matter. And this will inevitably lead us on 
to an Infinite Progreſſion of Agents and Movers ; 
nor is there any ſtoppiag at a certain determi- 
nate Number, without involving equally great 
Abſurdities, as in running on ar Infinitum. 
Perhaps theſe Gentlemen may be apt to think 
otherwiſe; but if they conſider the matter 
well, they'll find it to be fo. OR” 


p R O P. BL 


N E Exerciſes of WILL, in Thinking 
Subſtances, conſpicuous in an ARBITRA- 
RY Suſpenſion, Succeſſion, aud Repetition of 
THOUGHTS; are utterly impoſſible, in a Syſ- 
tem of mere Matter and Motion. 1745 


I hope there will be no Miſunderſtanding a- 
riſing here, from my uſe of the Term WILL; 
as being what a Materialiſt (ſome at leaſt) 
would perhaps make a very great difficulty of 
allowing. But (that we may on neither fide, 
hide our ſelves in a Miſt of Words)-I mean 
here by WILL, nothing but that Principle or 
Power in Thinking Subſtances, by which they are 
enabled, either to do a thing, or to let it alone. 
And ſure we have ſuch a Power as this. Elſe 
all the Deiſts, Hobbiſts, and Materialiſts in the 

| | World, 
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World, wonld be of our Opinion, in matters 
which now they pretend to diſpute with us. 
For we find they have a Power, to chuſe and 
embrace their own Notions, and to let ours a- 
lone. And tho they may call this, by what 
Name they pleaſe; yet Mankind have gene- 
rally agreed to call it by the Name of WILL; 
and by that Name I ſhall alſo call it, becauſe 
I know of none, more Proper and Expreſſive 
of our Conceptions in this matter, than this 
Termis. However, I mean no more by it, than 
what I have already explain'd; nor can any Man 
deny it, without demonſtrating the Truth on't, by 
bis very Denial. So inevitable is the Neceſli- 
ty, of running upon flat Contradictions, when 
Men ſet up to diſpute plain matter of Fact, in 
their own Natures and Conſtitutions 

As for the Proof of the Propoſition, it 
follows eaſily, from what was demonſtrated 
in the Laſt. For to SUSPEND a Thought, 
in this Hypotheſis, is to put an End to that par- 
ticular State of Motion, wherein the Being and Ex- 
erciſe of that Thought conſiſted. To CHANGE 
or DIVERT, from one to another, 1s to alter 
one State of Motion, or another: and to 
REPEAT the ſame Thought again, is to 
bring the Parts of Matter, into the ſame Cir- 
cumſtances of Velocity and Direction, that they 
were once in, after divers intervening Chan- 
ges and Interruptions. 

Now theſe Phenomena, are abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent, with any Laws of mere Mechaniſm 
in the Univerſe. 

For as no Motion can be deſtroy'd, without 
the poſitive Action of contrary Movers, or the 
Reſiſtance of Impediments : ſo neither can the 

Parts 
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Parts of Matter, be turn'd from one Direc- 
tion to another; or after various Succeſſions 


and Changes of Motion, ever poſſibly recover 


the ſame State and Circumſtances again; un- 
leſs upon one of theſe two Accounts following. 


For either there are Material Agents at 


hand, ready determin d to produce theſe partic u- 
lar Effects, of ſuch and ſuch Velocities and Di- 
rections : Or we muſt ſuppoſe, the mere Parts 
of Matter, by ſome innate or inherent Power, 
able to determine themſelves, to the Produc- 
tion of theſe Eſſects. If there be Material 
Agents, ready determin'd to the Production 
of theſe Effects; they muſt needs be deter- 
min'd thereunto, by other Agents or Movers : 
and then there is no Remedy, but we muſt 
run on into an Infinite Progreſſion, as before. 
If they determine themſelves, to theſe Actions; 
then, Matter is made a ſelf-moving, ſelf-direc- 
ting Subſtance, capable of acting, without being 
acted upon; which (tho as boldly, as ignorant- 
ly and precariouſly aſſerted by ſome Modern 
Philoſophaſters, yet) at once deſtroys all, that 
the World has ever call'd by the Name of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ever fince they 
have left mere Cant and Talk in theſe matters, 


for ſolid Experiment and Demonſtration. The 


Conſequence therefore is, That there is nothing 
in all the known Powers and Afﬀetions of Matter, 


from whence there is any Poſſibility of deducing 


thoſe Inſtances of Arbitrary and Voluntary Deter - 
mination, that (nfting and changing, thoſe ſtrange 
and ſudden Returns, Reflections, and Tranſitions 
in Thought; which by Experience. we fiad 'tis 
ia our Power to make. And therefore, 1 
rightly conclude, that theſe Phenomena are 

| utter 
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utterly impoſſible ever to be, in a Syſtem of 
mere Matter and Motion. Q. E. D. 


Schol. That MATTER IS NOT A SELF- 
MOVING SUBSTANCE, is without many 
Words, thus palpably evident. 

If Matter has a Power of Self-Motion, then 
"ris either according to ſome one particular and de- 
terminate Direction. © | : 

Or elſe, Equally to all Directions in general. 

Or elſe, ro ſuch and ſuch Directions alone, as 
ſhall be determin'd, by its own innate Judg ment 
and Choice, as moſt proper and convenient, for it 
ro move in, upon any Emergency that happens. 
If its Power of Self-Motion, were only ac- 
cording to ſome one determinate Direction 
then, moſt certainly, it would never move in 
other, but that. But now, our Senſes teſti 
to us, that Matter moves in an Infinite Num- 
ber of various and different Directions. And 
therefore, the firſt Hypotheſis is falſe, 

Again, a Power to. move in any or all Di- 
rections in general, ig to be abſolutely indifferent 
and undetermin'd as to any: Which is to have 
no Power of Selt-motion at all; becauſe a 
Power of Moving every way equally and a- 
like, is a Power of Moving no way that is, 
a Power of not Moving: which makes the ſe- 
cond Hypotheſis, an abſolute Contradiction. 

Laſtly, That the Self-moving Power of 
Matter, does not reſpect certain Directions, 


upon ſet Counſel and Choice, according to par- 


ticular Emergencies and Occaſions; is demon- 

ſtrable upon theſe two Accounts, 
Firſt, That in Fact, Matter does ever obey 
this Univerſal Rule, of accommodating it 
| to 
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to the Motion and Direction of the Mover; 
and not to the Requirements of any particular 
Occaſion or Emergency. 

Secondly, That in an Infinite Number of 
Caſes, tis plain, either that Matter does not 
act from judgment and Choice, at all; or elſe, 
that God has endom d it with a Power of Fudg- 
ing and Chuſmg, only that, which is worſe 
and moſt inconvenient fer it ſelf : and this d- 

- Mounts in Conſequence to as much as the for- 

mer. bob 

Now for this reaſon I affirm, that Matter 
is not nor cannot poſſibly be a Self-moving 
Subſtance : and let any of our Materialiſts, 
who have without any face of Proof, as con- 
fidently affirm'd, that it is; ſhew me where- 
in the Argument I have made uſe of, is in any 
reſpect defective. | 


PROP. III. 


A Power of SENS ATION or PERCEPTION 

„/ Objects, is never to be accounted for, 

by any Preſſure or Endeavour, any Action, Reac- 
tion or Reſiſtance, of the Corporeal Organ. 


This is directly contrary to Mr. Hobbs's Doc- 
trine, as we find it in his Leviathan, and his 
Phyſicks too. 

Py)hantaſma (ſays he) eſt ſentiendi actus. 
And that we may know what this Phantaſ- 
ma is, he philoſophizes upon the matter, and 
gives us this Account of the Nature and Pro- 
duction of it. Ex quo intelligitur, ſenſionis im- 
mediat am cauſam eſſe in eo, OD SENSIO- 


NIS ORGANUM PRIMUM TANGIT A 
| PRE- 
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PREMIT. Si enim Organs pars extima prema- 
tur; illa cadente, premetur quoque pars que ver- 
ſus interiora illi proxima eſt; & ita propagatur 
preſſio, ſive motus ille, per partes Organi ones, 
uſque ad intimam. This is the External Cauſe or 
Origin of the Phantaſma; as for the. Internal 
and more immediate one, he deſcribes it thus: 
Quoniam antem motui ab objetto, per media, ad 


Organi partem intimam propagate, fit ALIOUA- 


TOTFUS ORG ANI RESISTENTIA SIVE RE- 
ACTIO, per motum ipſius Organ internum natu- 
ralem; fit propterea conatui ab Objecto, conat us 
Organo contrarius: Ut cum conatus ille ad in- 
tima, ultimus actus ſit eorum qui fiunt in actu ſen- 
ſionis; tum demum, EX E A RE ACTIONE a- 
liquandiu durante, PSV EXISTIT PHAN- 
TASMA; quod propter conatum verſus externa, 
ſemper videtur tanquam aliquid ſitum extra Or- 
ganum. [Hobbs De Senſione & Motu Animali.] 
And he does the ſame again in his Leviathan, 
Cap. 1. where he talks of the Counterpreſſure 
or Reſiſtance of the Heart, to the continu'd 
Motion, propagated from External Objects; 
which Reaction or Conatus tending ad extra, 
appears it ſelf, to be (aliquid externum) ſome- 


thing without us, and ſo (according to this 


Iypotheſis) conſtitutes our Senſation or Per- 
ception of thoſe Objects. | 

This is his Account of the matter. And in- 
deed, thoſe that read his Phenomena Nature, 
will ſcarce find any one conſiderable Phenome- 


non there, ſolv'd more intelligibly or philoſo- 


phically, than this of Senſation : So unlucky a 
Hand had he, at ſolving Phyſical, as well as 
Mathematical Problems. 


Nor 


. 
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Nor have any of the reſt of the Modern Aa- 
terialiſts, been more fortunate than he, in 
their Explications of Nature. A remarkable 
Inſtance of which, we have in Monſieur Des 
Cartes, who tho a moſt skilful and excellent 
Mathematician, has yet done little elſe, thag, 
carried on one continu'd Chain of Blunder and 
Paralogiſm, thorow his whole Principia; and 
but little better neither, in his Tractatus de 
Homine. But as fondly as that Philoſophy of 
his has been hugg'd and receiv'd in the World; 
I make little doubt, but the ſubtle Author in- 
tended it either as a pure Romantic Entertain- 
ment (and ſo has horribly impos'd upon his 
ſerious Admirers) or as a Foundation for 
ſomething worſe. 
But this by the by: Our Buſineſs now, is to 
ſhew, how far ſhort, all the Mechanical Ac- 
tion and Reaction of Matter, comes of a ge- 
nuine Explication of the Phenomenon of Percep- 
ton. - 
The Truth of it is; it is no Solution, no 
Explication of the Matter at all; but leaves 
it ſtill, ia all reſpects, as much in the Dark as 
ever. 

A Motion or Preſſure propagated from an Ob- 
ject, produces a Counter-Preſſure or Reaction in 
my Organ. True! But what's this to the Bu- 
ſineſs of Perception? Hem does this puſhing 
outwards, tend to make me conſcious, knowing, or 
apprehenſive of this Object? *T were to be wiſh'd, 

that ſome of Mr. Hobbes Followers, would ex- 
plain this matter a little. For without this, 
they bad as good ſay nothing; becauſe they 
don't come up to the Caſe, nor ſpeak to the 


main Point in hand. How is this Reciprocal 
Agita- 
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Agitation of an Eye or an Ear, my Ap- 

rehenſion of the Thing ſeen or heard? 

can eaſily conceive what a Man means, 
when he tells me of Reaction: but when he 
tells me, that that mere endeavour of the 
Parts of the material Organ ad extra; is my 

receiving of a thing; he leaves me utrerly 
ignorant of what Perception is; becavſe I can 
find no Similitude nor Relation, between mere 
Vibrations or Ondulations of ſome fine Threads 
or Fibrille in the Machine, and that Acquain- 


tance which I have with an Object, in what I call 


an Act of Perception. 

And I ſhould underſtand him every whit 
as well, if he told me, that Motion was Green 
or Blue, or Sound Triangular or Square ; as 
that Senſation is Reaction; and Conſciouſneſs 
of an Object, the mere Conatus of the trem- 
bling Organ towards it. | | 

But then that which (I take it) does moſt 
effectually ſhew the Vanity and Falſity of this 


Hypotheſis, is this, viz. That the Reaction of 


the material Organ, can never poſſibly account 
for that Perception, which we have of Objects, as 
Jreeifcaty different from each other. 

For the Act of Perception being (accord- 
ing to this Hypotheſis) the mere Reaction of 
the Senſory ; tis moſt evident, that our dif- 
ferent Senſations of Objects, muſt be deriv'd 
from the different Reactions of the Senſory. 
And conſequently, in whatſoever Reſpects 
the latter may be different, in the ſame Re- 
ſpecs, and thoſe only, can the former be ſo. 

Now the Differences to be conſider'd in 
the Reaction of the Organ, can be only theſe ; 
Either, Firſt, the Repercuſſion is ſtronger or 
| K k weaker 0 
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the Senſory, I can only have 4 ſtronger and 
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weaker, according as the Pulſe propagated 
from the Object is ſtronger. or weaker : Or, 
Secondly, More or Fewer Parts of the Organ 
do read, according as more or fewer in 
Quantity and Extent are impreſſed by the 
Object: Or, Laſtly, there may be a diffe- 
rence in reſpect of Poſition and Situation; io 
that ſometimes theſe, and ſometimes the other 
Parts of the Senſory, are put into this ſtate 
of Reaction, according to the Shape and. Figure 
of the Object which is preſented. * 
Now: let us conſider theſe diſtinctly.— 
By a more vigorous and forcible Reaction of 


more lively Senſation of an Object. 5 
By the Reaction of more Parts of the Or- 


gan, I can only perceive the Object to be 


greater or more extended. So 
By the Reaction of differently poſited Parts 
of the Organ, I can (at moſt) only perceive 
a difference of Shape or Figure in the Object. 
But ſuppoſe now, there were preſented to 
me two Objects of two different. Sorts of Mat- 


ter, but exactly equal in Bulk, and ſimilar in 


Figure. Tis certain in Fact, that I do per- 
ceĩve the one of theſe to be vaſtly different 
from the other. And yet 'tis demonſtrable, 
that the Reactions of the Senſory, produc'd 
by both of them, muſt be exactly the ſame, 
with reſpect both to Poſition and Extent. _ 
If therefore there be not a Difference ari- 
ſing from the other Cauſe (viz. that of the 
Strength aud Force of the Vibrations) ſuch as 
is capable of auſwering that Apprehenſion 


I have of theſe two Objects, as ſpecifically 


different from one another; then *tis demon- 
A | — . 
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77 that this Hypotheſis of Senſation is 
alle.” * 

Now there can be no Difference ariſing 
from that other Cauſe, capable of doing this : 
And that for this evident Reaſon, viz. Be- 

cauſe the Act of Senſation being (in this Hy- 
potheſis) the Phantaſma, or Reaction of the 
Senſory; 4 more violent Reaction, can be no 
more than a more brisk and vigorous Perception 
It can but make me perceive the ſame Object 
more , ſtrongly and forcibly; but it can never 

bly make me perceive, that This. Object 
is really different from That; or, that This 
is not That, but ſomething of quite another 


Nature and Kind. 


And therefore ſince 'tis Fact, that 1 do 
perceive this Difference, and that in the 2 
Act of Senſation it ſelf, while the Object ſtrikes 
the Senſory, and by that means produces 
my Perception of it; it's plain, that this 
Hobbian Hypotheſis is infinitely falſe and 
wrong. Q. E. D. 77 


Schol. 1. It is not by any concomitant A4 
of Katiocination, that we come to be appriz'd 
of the Differences of the common Objects of 
Senſe; but we find them to be different in 
and by the pure Act of Senſation it ſelf. 

W have in and by this very Act, ſuch a 
Repreſentation of things made to us, that we 
apprehend his is not that, nor one the other. 

is true, that by Reaſon and Reflexion, we 
come to a more compleat and particular Riow- 
ledg of the Agreements and Differences of 
Things; but we have not our 9 1 Appte- 
henſions of thoſe Agr 7 fl | Differen- 
ue p 17h 
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ces, from thence. Tis not by Reaſon, that 
I know this Cube is Stone, and that Wood, 
and the other Lead; but tis by Senſation, or 
Perception; whatever it be, that I call ſo: 
Let that be what it will; I find, that I am 
thereby appriz'd of the Differences of Things; 
and am conſcious alſo, that this Ad, is not 
of the ſame nature with that which I call 
by the name of Reaſoning, Arguing, Or Col- 
lecking one thing from 2. We” 
So that there is no poſſible Salvo to. be 
made for this Hypotheſis, by pretending that 
tis Reaſon, and not pure Senſation, that ought 
to give us an account of that Difference of 


Objects we are ſpeaking of. 


And my deſign in adding this Scholium, 
was partly to ſhew, that there is plain Mat- 
ter of Fatt in Human Nature, to confront 
thoſe, that ſhou'd pretend to evade the Force 
of the Argument this way. 


Schil. 2. Our Perception of Colours will 
ſerve admirably well to illuſtrate this Argu- 
ment. That the Rays of Light are or:g:- 
nally tinctur'd, or (as we call it) colour'd, Red, 
Yellow, Green, and Blue; and that Bodies ap- 

ear of ſuch and ſuch Colours to us, accord- 
ingly as they do more copiouſly reverberate 
this or that particulat ſort of Colour d Light 


to our Eyes; is now a Point that no body 


calls in queſtion, , ſince the noble Diſcoveries 

of the beſt Philoſopher of the Age, relating 
to this matter, have been made publick. 

Bat wh 77 intrinſick and eſſential Dif- 

here be in the Beams of 3 

ow 
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the Organ with ever ſo different a Force; 


that we find a Difference as to ſomerbing. 
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how variouſly ſoever they ect and ftrike the 


Organ of Viſion ; yet there can be no poſſible 
account of our Perception of their different 
Colouredneſs, from the Mechaniſm of Reaction 
(nor indeed from any other Mechaniſm what- 
ſoever). For were the Parts of differently co- 
lour d Lights, of ever ſo different Magritudes 
or Figures, or reflected from Bodies upon 


—_— 


yet all that could be Mecbanically effected 
from hence, would be, that the vibratory 
Reactions of the Senſory, would be quicker 
or . ſlower, ſtronger or feebler, perform'd by 

or more Fibrille in conjunction; or ſome- 
thing reducible to the one or the other of 
theſe. And the utmoſt Reſult of all this, 


with reſpect to the Matter of Senſation, cou'd 


be only thus much; that we ſhow/d perceive 
one "Light more brick and vivid, or more co- 
pious and extenſive, than another : But we could 
never poſſibly perceive Blue and Yellow, or any 
other diſtinction of (what we call) Tincture and 


Colour; either in the Rays of Light themſelves, 


or the Bodies that reflect them to us. For this 
Diſtinction 45 Tincture, is what in the nature 
of Things ſutes no more with ſwift and ſlow, 
or great and leſs, than it does with Space or 
Time, or with Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs. 
And therefore I ſay, that our Perception in 
this Caſe, is a Phenomenon, that's infimirely fo- 
reign, and remote, from all Reaction or Modifi- 
cation of a * Organ, A Perception we 
have; but what tis, and of what, and how 


* 


produc'd, we know not: only this we know, 


K k 3 And 


+ ATTENDEES. _ 
And this is but one Inſtance of many, rela» 
ting to plain Matter of Fact in, Nature, 
which 1 could produce (if twere worth 

while) to demonſtrate how impoſſible and 
abſurd this Hypotheſis of Senſation is. 

But there's enough ſaid of a Blunder: and 
all that I have to excuſe my ſaying ſo much 
upon it, is, that I think 'tis one of the moſt 
celebrated ones that has appear'd upon this 
Subject; and that I hope ſomething or other 
that has been hinted here, may lay a Foun» 
dation, for a Confutation of other Attempts, 
towards a Mechanical Solution of this ſors. of 
Problems. ms 1001 iger 
I ſhall only obſerve further upon this head; 
vix. That if SENSATION it ſelf cannot be the 
mere Phantaſma, or effect of the Reaction of 
the Senſory, that is, its Motion ad extra; then 


neither can MEMORY, be the mere reſult 


of an apt diſpoſition af Organs, to preſerve. or 
retain the Motion impreſs'd by external Objects; 
but muſt neceſſarily - be a Power, far tran- 
ſcending all the Actions, Efforts, or Affecti- 
ons of Matter, either to cauſe, or account 
for it. Upon what ſcore ſoever, it is im- 
poſſible that we ſhould, PERCEIVE. Mecha- 
_ nically.z __ the fame (at leaſt). it is im- 
poſſible, that we ſhould REMEMBER, by 
virtue of the ſame Principles. 
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7 PROP. Iv. 2 


IF Matter be capable of Thought and Volition, 
then innumerable Properties and Afections 
relating to the Motion and Action of Bodies, 
which now paſs for Demonſtrated Truths, may 
paſſibly be, all of them, precarious and falſe. 


We demonſtrate in Mechanicts, that ſuch 
and ſuch Portions of Matter, with ſach For- 
ces, or at ſuch Diſtances from a fixed Point, 
ought exactly to ballance one another, an 
remain in Equilibrio. And in Hydroſtaticks, 
that Liquids ought to ſtand at ſuch deter- 
minate Heights in Tube,; or that Solid Bo- 
dies immers d in them, ought to keep pre- 
ciſely ſuch or ſuch Places and Poſitions. 

It has been demonſtrated likewiſe (with 
no leſs Evidence than either of the former) 
that the larger Syſtems of Matter in the Uni- 
verſe, obſerve exact Order and Method in 
their Revolutions; and that, as from certain 
Laws and Principles, they ought-to deſcribe 
Curve-lines of ſuch and fuch Figures and Di- 
menſions, and be liable to ſuch and fuch par- 
ticular Irregularities; fo they do in Fact al- 
ways continue to, deſcribe the ſame: Lines, 
and preſent us with the ſame Set of Pheno- 
mena. Aly 221 4 * PIR 

Now if Matter be 'a Subſtance ' that can 
Thjak and Will, then all theſe things which 
pals as the Subjects of common Obſervation, 
and cert in Demonſtration too may notwith- 
ſtahdir be altogether doubtfual and uncer- 
tain, nay abſolutely falſe and wrong. For 
w+ 111,09 | K k 4 the 
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the Intelligent and Deſigning Parts of Matter, 
may ſhift their Poſitions, or put themſelves 


cut of thoſe Directions, which by the receiv'd 


Las of Motion they ought to keep in. The 
may make arbitrary Efforts againſt the Preſ- 
ſures and Endeavours of neighbouring Par- 
ticles ; and by thoſe inteſtine Colluctations 
with each other, prevent or alter the Ef- 
feats that ought to ariſe, They may diſpoſe 
themſelves to Stops and: Pauſes, or to irre- 
gular Accelerations and Retardations of their 
Motions, going on with degrees of Velocity, in- 
finitely diſproportional to the Forces impreſs'd. 
So that the World may be notoriouſly out, 
in all that relates to the Ponderation, the 
Colliſion, and Reſilition of Bodies, the Impreſ- 
ſion and Communication of Motion, the Tracks 
or Semitæ which Bodies deſcribe, and the 
Forces they move with therein; if Matter be 
endowed with Counſel and Deſign. And the 
plain truth on't is, he that ſees how oddly 
the Parts of Matter do in ſome certain caſes 
diſpoſe of themſelves, how they joſtle and 
ſqueeze one another, and force themſelves 
into the way. of the rudeſt Strokes and heavi- 
eſt Preſſures ;, would be tempted to think 
their Underſtanding but little, and their Pru- 
dence leſs. _ 11 
am one ſhould argue here, that Matter 
may be a thinking Subſtance, and yet all the 
demonſtrated Laws of the Motion and Ac- 
tion of Bodies on :one another, may not- 
withſtanding be infallibly and univerſally 
true; namely, becauſe God Almighty has 
appointed and ordain'd, that they wid al- 
ways take place, and has ſet the great 815 
| chine 
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chine of the World together in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they muſt neceſſarily do ſo. 

I anſwer in one word: The plain Meaning 
of that is this; viz. That God has made Mat- 
ter a Thinking Subſtance,. and yet diſpos d things 

| fo, that all the neceſſary Effects of Thought and 
Counſel, ſhould be for ever impoſſible. He has 
made it capable of willing and contri ving; but 
10 no other purpoſe, nor no other end, than bare- 
y to be able to will and contrive, in a ſluggiſh 
inactive State, under invincible  Confinements 
and Reſtraints. Let thoſe that think to ſolve 
the Argument this way, therefore, conſider 
how they will reconcile this, to that infinite 
| Wiſdom and Prudence, of which they have. 
ſuch. plentiful Demonſtrations in the whole 
Frame of Nature; where, after all their ex- 
acteſt and moſt curious Enquiries, they'll not 
be able to find the leaſt Appearance: of any. 
ſuch imprudent Step, as making, one thing to 
thwart and croſs another; or giving Powers to 
any Being, that ſhould be attually 75 rate and 
void, by virtue of ſome other general Law. 
_ If they can do this, I ſhall eaſily give up 
the Argument as loſt : otherwiſe there is no 
Remedy, but it will and muſt conclude, that 
(in Fact) Matter is not a Subſtance endowed 
with Thought and Counſel. Q. E. D. 
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X ND thus we have conſider'd what Mat- 
ter and Motion are able to do, towards 
Production of the Phenomena of Intelligent 
Subſtances ; and whar ſigns there are in the Uni- 
verſe, of its being a thinking Subſtance it felf. 
In ſhort; by all Obſervations and Trials, 
Matter does not think; and by Demon ſtra- 
tian, it calnot think, by virtue of any of the 
known Properties of it. Nay, Matter is evidently 
ſubjected to ſuch Laws, as make it impoſſible 
that it ſpoud think, by virtue of any of thoſe 
Properties or Affections which are actually 
diſcover'd to us. So that 1 hope, the rf 
Article propos d, may be pretty well clear'd: 
And this (as Ifaid before) is the main point 
of all, and that which will give the moſt 
effectual ſtroke towards the complete Deter - 
mination of the Queſtion in hand. I ſhall 
now therefore, according to the Order of the 
Method propos d, enquire, 1 (7 , 
2. What" Strength and Weight, there is in that 
Alledgment, of certain poſſible VN K NOW N 
Powers or Afﬀettions of Matter, from whence 
Thought and Volition may ariſe , tho it be al- 
lowed that they cannot proceed from thoſe Pro- 
nertiet and Aﬀettions which are KNOW N 
10 Us, ; 

And the plain truth of the matter is, 
there is nothing but mere ſhuffling and Eva- 
ſion 
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Gon in't. Tis an abſolute downright preca- 
rious Aſſertion, and ſeems to be calculated 
purely for a Refuge, when the former part of- 
the Hypotheſis, . ſhou'd plainly appear to be 
no longer defenſible. What an egregious Jeſt 
is it, for a Man to reply, and fay in ſuch a 
caſe as this, Matter 17 Revs innumerable Pro- 
erties, that we are perfeftly ignorant of; and 
þ virtue of thaſe Papertics 15 may SAY. to 
25 ? I would fain know what Argument 
there is, that may not be evaded by ſuch a 
licentions way of ſuppoſing as this! A Man 
might make mad work in Philoſophy, and ad- 
vance the moſt monſtrous Fall dene in the 
World, under the Protection of this method 
of appealing to the UNRNOMWN POWERS 
and PROPERTIES of Bodies. If I had a migd 
to aſſert the oddeſt and moſt ſurprizing things 
that can be thougbt of, concerning Tome 
natural Bodies; provided they were ſuch. as 
did not contradict 3 25 plain Senſe or De- 
monſtration, I would go this very way to 
work, arguin from the hidden Properties 
and Virtues oF Matter, which might be able 
to produce ſuch and ſuch Effects, tho all that 
we, knew. of Matter could not da it. And at 
that rate, all Nature might be turn'd in- 
to Banter; and a Man might make any, 
thing of any thing, according to his Own 
Fancy: Nor cou'd any Deiſt that ſtands. by 
he ee poſſibly, anſwer one of 


* 


7 * * 
thoſe Arguments, tho ever fo xidiculous. 
I. make no difficulty of allowing theſe Gen- 


tlemen, that it is indeed a thing {imply poſe 
ſible in it ſelf, that Matter may be endowed: 
with ſome other Properties, than are actually 

known 
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known to, or diſcover'd by us, For as we 
do not ſee into the intrinſick Natures and E 
fences of things; ſo neither do I know of 
any ſtridt and perfect Demonſtration, by which 
the ſimple Impoſſibility of this can be made 
out. But what then? I hope the bare Poſſi- 
bility that it may be ſo, is not, in the na- 
ture of things, a warrantable ground for Sur- 
miſe and Suſpicion that it is ſo." Perhaps you'll 
fay, you don't ſuſpect that it is atualy ſo, 
but only that it may poſſibly be ſo. . But What 
an idle and. uſeleſs Suſpicion is that? How 
ridiculous is it, for People to amuſe them 
ſelves and others, with mere Peradventures 
and Surmiſes of this, and that, and t'other 
thing, that may poſſibly be? Mi dps 
— The Queſtion is, Have you any Hints or 
Intimations from the Univerſe, or any thing 
in it, that Matter has Properties, quite dif. 
ferent from thoſe, which we are acquainted' 
with? Do you ſee any thing like a Sign or 
e of it, in the nature of things abroad ? 
This indeed would give your Conjectures ſome 
tolerable face of Reaſon; whereas to go on 
gueſſing and ſurmiſing, upon bare fag Poſſi- 
ility, and your own Ignorance, or rather Neſ- 
cience, of what neither concerns you to know, 

nor perhaps is ever poſſible to be known by 
you, or any other Creature beſides (I mean 

the tuward Eſſences of Things) This is all 

over Humourſom and Arbitrary, nor is there 
any other account to be given for't, but 
ſuch a one as will never ſtand good in Na- 
ture and Reaſon; viz. that you do it, becanſe 
you will do it | | 


But 
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But after all, ſuppoſe we allow you your 
Suſpicions of ſeveral poſſible »nknown and 


quite different Properties of Matter, from any that 


we are now appriz'd of Lou come on again 
with a freſh Suſpicion, that theſe Properties 
may ſome of them be ſuch, that Matter may be 
able to think by virtue of them. Whereas the 
Diſcourſe being of Properties that neither 
you nor we know any thing of, you can have 
no more ground to appel that any of all 
the unknown Properties of Matter are ſuch 


as are juſt fir for your turn, namely to make 


Matter a thinking Subſtance; than we can have 
to ſuppoſe the contrary. Matter may. poſſibly 
be inveſted with ten thouſand Properties, different 
from all that we know of; and yet none of them 
all 
Though Reflection. But your Buſineſs re- 

uires you to ſuppoſe ſuch Properties and Af- 

tions in Matter, as are capable of rendring 
it a conſcious thinking Subſtance, as you would 
have it to be ; that is, you'll ſuppoſe ev 
thing that's proper to anſwer your own purpoſe, 
without offering any thing that looks like Reaſon 
or Proof for it: in which you can expect no 
more Credit from the reſt of Mankind, than 
the reſt of Mankind believe, you give ro your 
ſelves, while you offer ſuch wretched preca- 
rious Hypotheſes (as theſe are) to their con- 
ſideration. | 


may be 7851 as may render it capable of 
ught an 
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3. AS for the next thing alledg'd, vi. 
| That God Almighty, by his infinite 
Pomer, and out of his own Good-pleaſure, may or 
does endow Syſtems of Mutter with the Facul- 
ties of Thinking aud Willing : It appears to 
me, to be ſo very little to the purpoſe, that 
J can't but wonder that any Perſons ſhould 
ever inſiſt on it. | 
In the firſt place, tis an idle and a vain - 
thing to go to diſputing upon the Poſſible 
Effetts of Divine Power; and it looks as if 
Men were conſcious to themſelves, that they 
had nothing left to ſay, that could ſignify 
any. thing; when they put an Argument 
upon ſuch a foot as this, that Onmipotence 
may make things to be as they affirm. _ 
- Beſides, this is a Quibbling and \ Ambiguous 
Way of Talking ; and at beſt, ſeems intended, 
only to puzzle the Cauſe. 
© God may endow Matter with a Power or Facul- 
20708 en Ef 
de Meaning of which muſt neceſſarily be 
one of theſe two. Either area) 
Firſt, That Matter continuing only what it is, 
according to our beſt and cleareſt Ideas of it (viz. 
a ſolid Subſtance, capable of Diviſion, Figure, 
Motion, and the Effects of theſe, and their 
"Compoſitions or Combinations) God Almigh- 
ty may, by his Infinite Power, cauſe Thought and 
Piolition, 


1 
4 
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Volition, to ariſe or reſult from theſe very Proper- 
ties and Affections; or from the Nature of Mat- 
ter, as endowed with theſe Properties: And ſo in 
that Senſe, be ſaid to inveſt it with a Power of 
Thinking. | | 

Or, Secondly, That the Faculty of Think- 
ing and Willing, 1s not any thing reſulting 
from, or educed out of, the mere Powers of 
Matter; but ſomething of a diſtinct and ſeparate 
Nature, ſuperinduc d or ſuperadded to it, by God - 
who in this Senſe therefore, makes it a Think- 
ing Subſtance, only as he joins along with it, 
a Power of Cogitation, which is quite foreign 
to Matter, and all its Properties. 

As for the Firſt of theſe, I argue thus; It 
does not at all derogate from Infinite Power, 
to ſay, That it cannot make both Parts of a Con- 
tradiction to be true. 

Now Matter continuing, to be only what it 
is, according to our beſt and cleareſt Ideas of 
it, viz. 4 ſolid Subſtance, capable of Figure, 
Motion, and Diviſion, with the Effects and 
Combinations of theſe: it is impoſſible, by all 
the Laws of the Univerſe, that Matter ſhould 
Think and Will; as we have already demon- 
ſtrated. | | 

And therefore, ſince God Almighty, as the 
Author of Nature, has eſtabliſh'd ſuch Laws, 
that by virtue of them, and while they conti- 
nue in force, it is abſolutely impoſlible, that 
ſuch Phenomena , as Thought and Volition, 
ſhould reſult from any of the Properties and 
Affections of Matter: We may ſafely con- 
clude, whilſt Matter continues to be ſuch 
as it is, according to our beſt Ideas of it (that 


is, endow'd with ſuch Properties, and ſubject 
| Y 


— — —— — 
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to ſuch Laws) that even Almighty Power it 
ſelf cannot make it to be a Thinking Subſtance, 


in this firſt Senſe : For that would be the ſame 


thing, as to make it a Thinking Subſt ance, at the 
fame time, and by virtue of the very ſame Prin- 
ciples; that it is made impoſſible for it, to be 4 
"Thinking Subſt ance by. | 

Secondly, If a Thioking Power or Faculty, 
eſſentially diſtin from all the Properties and 


Affections of Matter, or any poſſible Effects 


and Compoſitions of them; be ſuperinduc'd, 
or ſuperadded thereto by God: | would ask then, 
Why theſe Gentlemen can't as well allow, a 
THINKING SUBSTANCE, ſpecifically diſ- 


tinct from Matter? 
Where are the odds; but only in the Conſe- 


quences of this latter Conceſſion, with reſpect 
to a FUTURE STATE? And in that re- 
ſpect, I confeſs there are ſome odds. For *tis 


eaſier to conceive, how a THINKING SUB 


STANCE may be liable to Pain and Puniſh- 
ment ; than how a mere POWER or FACUL- 
IJ ſhould be ſubject to any ſuch thing. This 
(a Man may fondly tell himſelf) may be loſt, 
and diſſolve into nothing, he does not know 
how ; whereas, the Notion of a real Cogitative 
Subſtance, ſeems to involve a ſort of Stabilit 
and Permanency, that gives a much worſe 
proſpect with reſpect to HEREAFTER, than 
the former does. | | 
But notwithſtanding all the Abſurdity and 
Unintelligibleneſs, of the Talk of a Power or 
Faculty, that is not aQually the Power or Fa- 
culty, of ſome particular Being or Subſtance, of 
the ſame Specif.ck Nature with that Power : yet 
this very Conceſſion, of a Thinking Capacity 
or 


+ 
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or FACULTY, eſſentially diſtinct from all the 
Properties and Affections of Matter, does as ef- 
ſectually thwart and overturn all the Schemes 
of a Materialiſt; as that of a Thinking SUB- 
STANCE would do, For this being granted, 
*ris evident then, that there is ſomething in 
Nature (call it FACULTAS, VIS, POTENTTIA, 
or by what other Name you will) that IS 
NOT MATTER, nor does not reſult from 
any of its Properties, nor is not any way allied 
or related to them: and that this is likewiſe the 
ſole Cauſe, of an Infinite Number of ACTI- 
ONS and OPERATIONS, which are beyond 
compariſon more noble and curious, than any 
that we fee perform'd by Bodies about us. 
And he that will call this a POWER, and 
grant nothing of a SUBSTANCE in the Caſe, 
may trifle and play with Words if he pleaſes; 
but all Mankind beſides, will plaialy fee, it is 
but playing with Words. However (I ſay) e- 
ven upon rhis Suppoſition 3 the Cauſe of Matter 
and Motion is entirely at an end, and we muſt 
hear no more, of thoſe fine Speculations and Hy- 
potheſes, that uſed to be advanc'd to us upon 
this Subject. Something there is, ſpecifically diſ- 
tinet from Matter, in the Univerſe ;, and that 
being granted, there is enough granted, both 
to ſpoil all their Syfems, and ſhew that they 
do but trifle, when they deny the Exiſtence 
of an IMMATERIAL SUBSTANCE. 

In ſhore, as for this Notion, of God's en- 
dewing Syſtems o Matter, with the Powers of 
Thinking and Pilling; we ſee that it amounts, 
to juſt nothing at all. = 

Take it one way; and it is impoſſible, even to 
Infinite Power it ſelf; while the preſent 
duc LI Frame 
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Frame and Conſtitution of the World are 
maintain'd. 
Take it the other way; and you do by Con- 


ſequence, give up the whole Cauſe. Now in 


one of theſe two Senſes, it muſt unavoidably be 
taken; for there is no third Senſe, nor no poſ- 
ſible mean betwixt theſe two. 

But after all, without Iaborious Arguing 
upon the Buſineſs ; ſuppoſe I ſhould ask any 
one, that told me in the general, that God 
did of his own good Pleaſare endow Matter 
with the Faculties of Thinking and Willing ; 
I fay, ſuppoſe I ſhould demand the Grounds 
and Reaſons of his Aſſertion, and how he would 
make it out to me, that it was ſo: What Account 
would he give me of the Matter? Should 1 
have any thing that look'd like Proof for't ? 
1 dare ſay no Man would pretend to convince 
me of it, by ACTUAL EXPERIMENT; and 
I am very ſure, he cannot give me DEMON- 
STRATION tor it, And mult I take the 
Arbitrary Fantaſtical Gueſſes and Surmiſes of 
a Perſon (that has a mind Matter ſhould think, 
and the Goſpel be a Cheat) for Proof, in 
ſuch a Caſe as this? With all the ſame Right 
and Reaſon, that he tells me, Gad has ſuper- 
added ſuch Faculties as theſe, to Syſtems of Mat- 
ter; I may tell him, that ſome ſort of Matter 
can Think and not Will; that another has In- 
clination, but no Judgment; that another has 
both the former, but no Reflection nor Remem- 
brance That one Body has three, another ten, 
and another two hundred ſeveral Modes or 
Ways of Senſation. And who (upon our De- 
iſts Principles) could ever diſprove a Man, 
that ſhould inſiſt upon ſuch Whimſical Noti - 

8 ons 
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ons as theſe are? Nor do I think that it 
would be at all, any thing of an immodeſt 
Challenge, to offer to make out, any one of 
them all, that ſhould be demanded ; when 
they have given fair and ſatisfactory Proof, 
| that God Almighty bas (in any of thoſe Senſes 
that we oppoſe) endow*'d Syſtems of Matter, 
with the Faculties of Thinking and Willing, 

And thus much may ſuffice, for that rhird 
Thing alſo. * 


14 
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| = now ſhewn, That Matter can- 
not Think, by virtue of any of thoſe Pro- 
ge and Affections, which compoſe our I- 
ea of the Nature of it; as alſo, that what's 
alledg d, about ſome poſſible Unknown Proper- 
ties of it, by which it may be able to rhink 
and will; and of God Almighty's inveſting it with 
thoſe Faculties, by his Supream and Sovereign 
RO that this (I ſay = nothing — 
Arbitr heſis an terfuge, and for 
that Nad ws E allow'd, no Eriher Place 
nor Conſideration in the Argument, than 
only to be as poſitively denied, as it is preca- 
riouſly aſſerted: I ſhall now deduce ſome Co- 
rollaries, that follow more immediately from 
the foregoing Diſcourſe ; and then proceed, 
to make ſome farther Application of it, ano- 

ther way.  OYBOR «POL, + 


L1z Coroll. 
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Corol. 1 ATH 227805 ere ſuch 
cannot Polly ** 4 N. Lone. 


Coro. 2. Due, e PT x by any 
ME AN, fort of Subſtance, between MATE Ri. 
AL and INMATERFAL, or ſome, that 5 11 SPE- 
CIFIC AG DIST INCT. from both; it is ſo far 
from being rapoſſible, that there ſhould;he ſuch 4 
thing as 122 TERIAL Subflance; that on 
the * hand, it is certain to 4 Demonſtration, 
that there are ſuch SubFt ances; and that THINK- 
ING and WITL LING, are Neceſſarily the Pow- 
ers, of IMMATERIAL, and ONLY of Imma- 
terial Subſt ang es. F * | 


And becauſe, I believe, no Man will pre- 
tend to demonſtrate, either the Actual Exiſt- 
ence; or the Poſſibilitiy, of a MEAN: ſort of 
Subſtance, between MATERIAL and IMMA- 
TERIAL,/ that is between MATERIAL and 


 NOT-MATERIAL; or any, that is SPECI- 


FICALLY Diſtinc from both: Therefore we 


may put the Corollary, out of the Hypothetical 


Form: and ſay Abſolutely; that there rn nh 

material —— A pany that Think 

Milling, are neceſlarily the Powers ach 

on hw of duch mae 7] 
Corcll " 90 THINKING rv or — be 

liable to the ſame Changes and Viciſſi Ne that 

MAT os ur art . Wet 231 


1 enter — all ito the Enquiry, he 


Changes Thinking Subſtances may in 
be e bable o, ; but! as that they ant be e able 
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= re as. e Ones ate obnoxious 
ein nen ini Anse. en 3 


> Coxolt 4. Thereferç A g THINKING Sub- 
ſtance, bx joyn d fo 4 SYSTEM of MATTER; 
the, Difſolutsa» of .che one, in by no meant a Con- 
ſegirerige (of 'the Diſſolugion or Deſtruction of the 
other. But the FORMER _ continue, not on- 
y 1p EXIST, but te T and OPER ATE, when 
the Unjon between IT * hh LATT ER ehaſes. | 


{219ilad yoo! 


. ,.Coroll 5 Fe we — mere AUT 011. | 
T.Ay on MACHINE Sas 


The. Reaſon i is bebeerſe their Aftions plenty 
ber Thong he and Deſign ;, and one may Buse 
to account * Wbit as well, for moſt o 
the ordinary Act ons of Mankind, by mere 
Clothwiyk 5 as for ſotie Aions of theſe Crea- 
tures, Which we call Frakional, . 

* Natural. Hiftor ory. (tay. commen Glarner 
and Experience) will furniſh ſufficient Proofs 
of this. Ahd I dare fay, a Man that conſults 
=_ wil find Arguments enough in one filly 

3 to confute all the Syſtems « of the wi- 
2 ee der, that have written Books to 
them, to be mere Machines. 

A noted ernie e of Des- Cartes (fo ollowing 
therein His Mater Y has taken the Pains 
to do this, iu a peculiar Treatile 1 ; bat me- 


> Þ + 6 ko I rr 


1 


* Alians Var, Hiſt Lid: 1. Cap- 2, 3, 4. &e. And 
Abundance of Modern Authors, \beve given particular 
and ſurprizing. Relations, of the dngeny, Prudence, _ 
ſubtle Contxivance, "of divezs Sorts of Animals. 

| Le Grand, de carentia ſenſus in Brutis, : 

; L13 thinks 
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thinks there is ſome want of Reaſon in the 
Book, as well as of Senſe in the Subject tis writ 


of. 
There have been Poets *, that have had 
better Notions of theſe Creatures, and treated 
them much more civilly, than ſome of our 
Modern — 5 ac have done. And if they 
don't expreſly attribute Reaſon and Undey- 
ſtanding to them (at leaſt ſuch Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding, as Man is endow'd Þ with) yet 
they ſhew plainly enough, that they believed 
them not to be mere Matter, aptly ſet toge- 
ther with Springs and Wheels, and ot 
Inſtruments of Motion; but to be really in- 
form'd, by ſome Principles of Celeſtial Life and 
Vigour. And I obſerve, by the way too; that 


—— — 


7 * „ 
* 22 partem Divina Mentis, & hauſtus 
therios dixere. Deum nam ire per mee 
Terraſq; T — Maris, Calumgz Profundum. 
s, Armenta, 


Hinc Pecude Viros, Genus omne' Ferarum, 
* Quemgz ſibi tenue t Naſcentem arceſſere Vitas..: 
| | irg. Georg. 4. 


So again Frincipio Calum & Terras, campoſy; liguentes 
| Lucentemg; Globum Lung, Titanag; Aſtra 
© + © *Spiritus intur alit; totamg; infuſa per Artus 
* Mens agitat Molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet ;, - 
Inde Hominum Pecudumg; Genus, vit aq; Volantum, 
Et que Marmoreo fert Monſtra ſub equore Pontus. 
Igneus eft ifs Vigor, & Cæleſtis Origo 
Seminibus. | ir . An. 6, * 
+ — Atqui adeo Venerabile o! 
_.. Sortiti Ingenium, divinorumg; Capaces, _ 
Atqʒ exercendis, capiendiſq; Artibus apti, 
Senſum « Cœleſti demiffuin traximus arce, 
Cujus egent prona ( Terram ſpetantiay, Mundi 
Principio, indulfit communis Conditor illis 
Tantum ANIMAS,"nebis ANIMUM — 
* 02 Juv. Sat; 13. 
= .. thoſe 
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thoſe People, who are ſo fond of making MEN 
as well as BRUTES, nothing but mere Mat- 
ter and Motion; have the Senſe of Former A- 
ges || againſt them, as well as the Reaſon and 
Demonſtrations of the preſent Age. 

Nor do [I at all believe, that the reaſon 
why any of the moſt conſiderable of the old 
Poets or Philoſophers talk'd upon this Sub- 
jet of Humane Nature, in a Style ſo very 


different from that of our modern Deifts ; -þ 


was becauſe they were leſs wiſe and knowing 
than the latter are; but becauſe, together 
with (at leaſt) as much Knowledg and good. 
Senſe, they had more Liberty of Thought, 
and were not cramp'd and byaſs'd (at leaſt 
in this Affair) by a Scheme or Syſtem, as theſe 
People are; who having once ſet up againſt 
Chriſtianity, muſt go thro' thick and thin 
in the way of oppoſing it, nay even to the 
very making Men and Poſts the ſame ſort of 


Subſtances. | 
However, tis certain they are equally miſ- 


YT TY 


— 


Hipparchus nunquam ſatis laudatus, ut quo nemo 
magis approbaverit cognationem cum homine ſyderum, 
Animaſque noſftras partem eſſe Celi. . 

| 1 Plin. Lib. 2. Cap. 28. 
bivuine particulam durx. Horat. 

Nam cum cæteras animantes abjeciſſet ad paſtum, 
ſolum hominem erexit, ad cœlique quaſi cognationis 
& domicilii- priſtini conſpectum, excitavit. 

| Rilitgcd oj Cic, de Legib. Lib. 1. 
Whinh Lines are (as one may ſay) only put into Verſe by 
Ovid, where be hl, . 

Pronaque cum ſpe&ent animalia cætera terram, 

Os homini ſublime dedit, cœlumque tueri | 
Juſſit, & erectos ad ſidera tollere vultus. Met. 1. 

3! LlIl4 taken, - 
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taken, both in the Caſe of Men and Brutes tog. 

Even thoſe inferior Animals, are demon- 
ſtrably of quite another ork of make, than 
they, would have them to be 

Thoſe Compariſons and Refleftsons upon things, 
which *tis 2 * they make, tho but obſcure 
and indiſtinct, with reſpect to gurs; da yet 
amount to what we muſt. call Reaſon and Ar- 
gument ation, in ſome degree. 

And it is as much as ſer ves all the Uſes 
and Purpoſes of Creatures, which hold ſuch 
a Rank in the Creation gs they do. Tis 
enough to qualify them far all thoſe O- 
ces of Life, which tend either to their own 
Eaſe and Good, or the Advantage of, Magn, 
kind who make uſe of them. 
Notwithſtanding this, rogether with ſome + 
ſhare of Mind or Intelligence, they have a2 
much larger degree of Appetite and Inclina- 
rin. This is the moſt preyailing + Principle 
in their Compoſition, and is by far too ſtrong 
for the other Facu N to goxern and reſtrain. 
Nay, Knowledg and Perception in theſe _ 
tures, as to all that a ppears to ur, 
to be intended chiefly — the Appe 
* to its proper Objects, and mot fs rome be 
and regulating the Motions of 
The Caſe is quite —— 7 with re- 

8 to 8; who being en, ith. a 

T * quæ Nat atque — 
obedientia finxit. Saluſt. Bell. Catilin. in princip. 
* Beftiis autem ſenſum & motum dedit, & cum quo- 
dam Appetitu, acceſſum ad res ſalutares, a —.— rig “ 
receſſum; Homini hoc amplius, quod addi 
nem, qua regerentur animi appetitus, qui tum re- 
mitterentur, tum continerentur. Cic. de Nat. Dem. 2, 

brighter 
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brighter and waſtly more | capacious Intellect, 
is thereby quality'd, to make more exatt' an 
ſpeedy Reflections upon things, and to run 
— ent to 4 far greater Length ; 
and being able to dictate and (preſcribe what 
ſhould be pur ſued, in a more ditt and 
met lodical manner, as alſo to enforce thoſe 
Preſcriptions with a more maſterly Aut hori- 
ty, than the other Creatures can; is hence, 
better fitted for the Government of his PA. 
ſions and Appetite; and does then, and then 
only, maintain the Dignity and juſt Prero- 
gative af his Nature above the Brutes, whea- 
he keeps them in due ſubjection ta his Rea - 
ſon. On any occaſion, to give the upper 
hand. to tbeſe unruly Powers, is making a 
Step towards another Speries; but to be ha- 
bitually given up to the Conduct of them, is 
only to be a Brute of finer Airs, and beter 
Shape, than the common ones are. 
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in ee MH et ids 
VT to proceed a little further in this 
Enquiry: As the Operations of Brutes 
are the certain Effects and manifeſt Signs, of 
ſome Powers, which are not nom camot be the 
Powers of mere Matter, nor any thing reſult- 
ing from any of its Properties and Affactions; 
ſo, there remains but one or other of theſe 
two. Concluſions to be fix*d upon, in order 
Dunn in | ++ I . to. 
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to the ſettling of the point, about their real 
Nature and Conſtitution. ; 
For either, they are only pure Machines, 
ated and inform'd, by one common or ge- 
neral Soul of the World, which perceives, and 
thinks, and defires in them, as ſo many diſtinct 
and ſeparate Parcels or Syſtems of Matter : 
Or elſe, together with a Syſtem of cor- 
Organs, they conſiſt of a real imma- 
terial Subſtance, which is individuate and nu- 
merically diſtinct, for each Animal; which 
immaterial Principle or Subſtance, acting in 
and by the Springs and Organs of the Body, 
produces all that variety of Phenomena, which 
we obſerve in their Operations ; juſt as that 
which we call our Soul does in our ſelves, 

As for the Fir/# of theſe; to ſuppoſe Brutes 
to be in themſelves mere ſenſeleſs Machines, 
acted and invigorated by a Common Soul, that 
unites it ſelf to, all organized Syſtems of Mat- 
ter, and produces variouſly (according to 
the moons 7 norte and Texture that 
Matter) what we call Perception, ehenſion 
— . and the like: 7 his 1. lch an in: 
tolerably whimſical ſort of Hypotheſis, that 
it ſcarce deſerves to be argued againſt. 

Let him that .can prove it, produce his Ar- 
guments for it: Nay, let him but give ſome 
ry ya that may make it only probable, that 
it is fo. bung a d 55; 

In the mean time 1 ſhall offer one, that 1 
believe will make it more than probable, that 
it is not ſo. [097 254.79 as mon e 

tale it to be à very plain and clear Caſe, 
that WE. MEN are nat fo many particular Ma- 
chines, inform d by one common q 

ä 1 
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In that we Think and are Conſciow, we can 
be ſure of ſome Principle that is not Aat- 
ter, which is the alone Agent or Cauſe of that 
Thought and Conſciouſneſs. But then I add; 
In that we are not mutually conſcious, of each 
other's Thoughts and Conſciouſneſſes 5" our par- 
ticular Thought and Conſciouſneſs, is not nor 
cannot be the effect of ſome common Intelligent 
Principle, which thinks, and is conſcious in 

| > | 14 


For I wou'd fain know, why or how the 
ſuppos'd Univerſal Soul, merely by thinking 
5 acting, in one particular Syſtem of Mat- 
ter, ſhould come to be not conſcious, of what 


it thinks and acts in another Syſtem of 


Matter? *Tis it ſelf, and it ſelf only, that 
thinks, here, and there, and every where. 
This and that and the other Man's Thought 
and Conſciouſneſs, is but the Common Anima 
thinking and reflecting upon it ſelf, within 
ſo many ſeveral Encloſures or Partitions of 

I grant indeed, that in this Hypotheſis, 
a Man might with ſome little ſhew of Rea- 


ſon, attempt to account for ſome Differen- 


ces, in the particular Mays and Modes of 
Thinking, in particular Perſons ; viz. upon 
the ſcore of the different Diſpoſition, Tex- 
ture, and Configuration of the Organs, which 
even the ſame common Soul might be ſap. 


pan to influence very variouſly, and there. 
y. produce all the Phenomena of Slowneſs 


and Confuſion, of Vivacity, Brightneſs, and 


Regularity of Thought, in thoſe diſtin& par- 


cels of Matter that are inform'd by it, and 


are thus variouſly built and fram'd. 
| But 


* 
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But there's no manner of account to be gi- 
ven, how a common Soul, by informing vari- 
aus Syſtems of Matter, ſhould loſt its Gene- 
ral Conſumſurſi; or be made ndt conſcious, 
of What it thinks and acts it ſelf, in each of 
thoſe Syſtems: e hrs. OT * 
And *tis not only accountable how it 
ſhould be ſo (for that is not in it ſelf, any Ar- 
guament againſt the Poſſthility or Reality of 
Things) but it is ridiculous and abſurd, to alk. 
the Impartial Reafon in the World that it 
fuld be ſo; and that I take to be a ſuffici- 
ent Argument agaihft it. {v0 bi N Bus 
- + For the, Hua Numerical Diſpindt in, o Di- 
viſion, of thoſe innumerable Syſtems of Mat- 
wer; Which the (ſuppos'd) him Mind; co 
habizs-withy and exerts it ſelf. in, can't part or 
Aide it from it ſelf, or (if I may uſe ſueha 
Huwaſt) make any Chaſm in its Rſſendce. 
les ſtilhb the ſame pmpte mdiveided Subſtance 
when thus incorporated with alb the Anim 
Machines in the Univerſe, that it is or would 
be, out of that State of Union and: Cohabi- 
tation with Matter. Otherwüſe, it were nor. 
tore Univerſal Soul, but an Indefinite 
Aggregate of diſtinct particular Souls. And 
fox a Man to own that, is not only utterly to 
relinquiſh the preſent Hypotheſis, of a common 
Soul, hut likewiſe to grant as much, as was 
at firſt aim'd at in the oppoſing of it. 
H therefore, this General Informing — 
pls, or Soul of the World, notwithſtanding 
tlie actual Numerical DiſtinQion of the ſeve-:. 
ral Portions of Matter, it animates and dwells 
int;; be the fame ſimple undivided: Subſtance, 
that it would be, out of that State of Cohabi- 
100 tation 
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7 Kick Matter; ey ws — . 
oſſibly he any Interrupt ion of its ciouſneſ s. 
e ill be — Impedimeat, no Bar a- 
inſt an Univerſal Perception and Senſation, 
throout all the Syſtems of it. | 
_ That ſame Vniverſal Principle of Thought and 
Conſciouſneſs, which, thinks and is conſcious, in 
this or that particular Syſtem; will infallibly be 
conſcious to it ſelf, in another Syſtem, that it docs 
actually think and is conſcious, in the former. 
And therefore, we mult neceſſarily all of us, 
be conſcious, of each other's Conſciouſneſles 
and Perceptions. . 
1 don't ſay, that we muſt neceſſarily have 
the very ſame Medes or Kinds of Thought and 
Reflection; or, that one Thinking Being muſt 
needs be conſcious of the very ſame Object, 
and after the ſame manner, that another is. 
But what I ſpeak of, is a Univerſal Senſation, 
er 4 being conſcious of others Conſciouſneſſes, and 
that upon this Score; that (according to this 
Hypotheſi) there is one ſimple thinking Conſcious 
Pranciple, which runs thorow all the Univerſe; 
and the Conſciouſneſs of any particular Intelligent 
Being, is but the Conſciouſneſs of that ſimple Prin- 
ciple, reſiding in ſuch or ſuch a Syſtem of Matter. 
And a General Perception. or Conſciouſneſs 
is, Lam ſute, a fair and neceſſary Conſequence 
from thence. But I am ſure likewiſe, that it 
is an infinitely falſe One, aud-contrary to all 
Experience, and Matter of Fact in Humes 
Nature. 901 3 f * 1 "Nx! | 
And therefore I ſay, that with reſpe& to 
Mankind ;, one may be ſecure enough, that 
this Hypotheſis of an Anima Mundi, is a mere 
Dream. | 


And 
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And thoſe Philoſophers (if it be not an a- 
buſe of the Name, to call them ſo) who talk 
at that rate; and pretend to illuſtrate the 
matter by little vulgar Similes, ſach as that 
of an Organ; where the ſame Blaſt produces 
a great Variety of Sound, by the mere diffe- 
rent Make of the Pipes, that receive and e- 
mit it: would employ themſelves much bet- 
ter, in ſtudying certain and demonſtrated Truths, 
than in inventing, and amuſing the World, 
with ſuch idle Paradoxes. A. 

The different Modifications of Matter (if 
they conſider the thing well) will do them no 
manner of ſervice here; as I have proſecuted 
the Argument. 

For let Matter be modified, or divided, 
how it will ; yer ſtill that will have no Influ- 
_ ence, to prevent the General Conſciouſneſs, of 
a ſimple Subſtance, ſpecifically diſtin& from 
Matter, and which at moſt (to talk in theſe 
Gentlemens Dialect) only tune, thoſe ſeveral 
Syſtems variouſly, according to their diffe- 
rent Textures and Diſpoſitions. | | 

And I would fain know how or why, this 
Tuning of Bodies, the Difference of whoſe 
Notes, ariſes only from their own Structure; 
ſhould hinder the Intelligent Principle, which 
gives the Blaſt, from being every where con- 
ſcious of its own Muſick ? PAT 

If they can ſet this Point in a clear Light; I 
ſhall be ready to acknowledg the Anima Mundi 
they talk of; and for the future, look upon 
my ſelf, only as one of the Pipes, of the great 
Organ of the Univerſe; which at preſent 
I confeſs 1 do not. : s 


Now 
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Now the Uſe that I make of this Diſcourſe, 
of a Univerſal Soul, with reſpect to Brure A- 
nimals, is this. 

Since I find their Structure, to be ia the 
main, the ſame with that of Mankind; in 
that, beſides a Corporeal Machine, they give 
plain Indications, of Powers and Faculties, 
which cannot refult from mere Matter, and 
muſt therefore neceſſarily be the Powers, of 
ſome Immaterial Subſtance, whatever it be: 
Moreover, ſince I can, upon very evident 
Principles conclude; that Mer, a ſuperior 
Order of Intelligent Creatures, are not in- 
ſpir'd by one common Soul; but on the other 
hand, that each of thoſe moſt noble Machines, 
is animated by its own proper Soul or Spirit, 
which is the undoubted Principle of all 
Thought and Conſciouſneſs in them : I have 
all the Reaſon in the World to conclude, that 
it is thus with Brutes likewiſe; and to ac- 
knowledg in their Compoſition, as well as in 
that of Mankind, 4 particular informing Sub- 
ſtance, eſſentially diſtinct from, tho cloſely united 
to, 4 Syſtem of Matter. 

And in thus inferriog the general Nature 
and Conſtitution of theſe Creatures, from 
what appears in thoſe of a higher Claſs; I do 
no more, than what all the Philoſophical People 
of the World agree to do, in the like Caſes ; 
when from ſome general Coincidences and A- 
greements, in the Conſtitutions and Proper- 
ties of Natural Bodies, they argue them to a- 
ree in the reſt, or to be, in the main, of the 
fame —— tho 20 — or cannot aſ- 
fure themſelves, by any deciſive Experiment 
that ĩt is really ſo. if the 2228 one 

ſide be juſt, tis ſo on the other likewiſe, 
| Per- 


— — — 2 
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rather c 


the contrarx. 
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perhaps ſome may think this Doctrine lia- 


ble to Difficulties, upon the account of its 
ſeeming Tendency, to infer the Souls of Brute: 
ro be Immortal, or to vit ſomewhere elſe, when 
they ceaſe to act and inform their reſpective Ma- 
ehines, here among it us. 


But we onght ever to diſtinguiſh, between 


pure Difficulties, and manifeſt Abſurdities; and 
— 2 ſide, which is — 
the „than adhere to that, which is un- 
avoidably preſs'd with the latter. | 
To folve the Actions of Brutes, by any 
Laws of | Mechaniſm, or without a Cogitarive 
(and in ſome degree Nm) Subſtance ; is 
plainly impoſſible. And he that attempts it 
about the ſame abſord and ſenfleſs Work 
as that Man does, who at once pretends to ex- 
plain all the Phenomena of Thought, by Matter 
and Motion 2 


- Whatever Notion therefore I adhere to, 
concerning theſe Creatures, T am ſure I am not 
to adhere to this; becauſe Experience, Reaſor, 
and Philoſophy, do all with one accord remon- 
ſtrate the contrary. 

On the other hand, I make no ſcruple to 
own. that as I know not all the Ends and Purpo- 
fes, for which Brutes are made, nor all the Uſes, 
which the All-Wiſe and Powerful Creator, makes 
them in the great Syſtem of Nature ;, ſo neither 


| do I know; how, he diſpoſes of them, when they 


ceaſe to live, and do us ſervice in this lower 
- Thoſe that fay, they do not exiſt, or do not 
retain tbiir Indi viduation; caſi no more prove 
what they affirm, than thoſe can, who aſſert 
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So likewiſe thoſe, who would ſuppoſe them 
to paſs ſucceſſively into orher Bodies, and make va- 
rious Revolutions and Circulations thorow the Uni- 
verſe ; have (as far as I can find) no more ſo- 
lid Grounds, for what they ſuppoſe; than 
thoſe who believe no ſuch Tranſmigrations; 
but leave them all, in ſome ſort of State, wherein 
they may more effefFually anſwer the Ends of 
their Creators Glory, and the general Perfection of 
the Univerſe, than in their preſent baſe and ſer- 
vile Condition, they are capable of doing. 

As to theſe Points (I fay) we are all in the 
dark; only one thing we can be ſure of, viz. 
that they are not mere Machines; and another 
we may be as good as ſure of, viz. that they 
are not acted by a common Soul. ; 


2 * 
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T Coroll. 4. foregoing, we have iafer'd, 
"RL the undoubted 1 795 of the ſeparate 
Exiſtence and Operation of Thinking Subſt ances, 
after the Diſſolution of thoſe Syſtems of Matter, 
which they once inform'd, and were united to. 


And indeed, if Thinking Subſtance, be in the 
Nature of things, intrinſecally and eſſentially 
different from Material Subſtance; and (con- 
ſequently) not liable to be Afected with thoſe 
Changes and Viciſſitudes, which Material Sub- 
ſtance is liable to: then "tis not only poſſible, 


but tis alſo very probable and likely, that the 
FO M m One 
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One may continue, - both to be and to af, 
when the other is no longer a ſutable Compa- 
827 or rather a proper Organ or Habitat ion 
for it. 

For as none of all the Irregularities or In- 


diſpoſitions, 4 Syſtem of Matter can be ob- 


noxious to, or even its crumbling into Duſt 
and Atoms, can ever have any direct and- pro- 
per influence, upon a Subſtance of ſo very dif- 
ferent a Nature and Properties, as a Thinking 
One is; ſo as either to deprive it of its Powers 


of Thinking and Willing, or to render it un- 


capable of an actual Exerciſe of thoſe Powers: 
ſo there is not the leaſt Shadow or Appear- 


ance of Reaſon to ſuſpect, that the Author of 


Nature, has Ww way tied the Being, or Activity, 
of Thinking Subſtance, to the Being, or regular 
State and Condition of Matter; ſo that the 
former ſhould depend upon the latter, and 
without it ſhould entirely ceaſe. | 
And if there be neither, any Phyſical Con- 
nection or Dependance, of one of theſe upon 


the other, as to Operation or Exiſtence; nor 


any that is of Divine Poſitive Ordination (as we 
have no manner of Grounds to believe there 
is) then I think, the leaſt that can be ſaid, is 
this, viz. That it is much more than probable, 
that a Thinking Subſtance ſhould exiſt, and re- 
tain all its Powers and Faculties, when a Syſtem of 
Matter which it was once lodg d in, ceaſes to be in 
a Condition fit for it to exert and diſplay it ſelf in, 
as it had done before. | | 4 

And the Truth on't is, the Aſſurance we 
may have of this, is the neareſt a-kin to ſtrict 
Certainty, of almoſt any that I know. _ 


Nay 
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Nay thus far we have abſolutely Poſitive Cer- 
tainty in the Caſe, viz. that it muſt be ſo; for 
any influence, MATTER OR ANY OF ITS 
LAWS, can have to the contrary. 

As for the reſt; it depends entirely npon the 
Sovereign Will and Pleaſure of Almighty God. 
He indeed is able in Point of Power, and-may 
in Point of Right and Fuſtice, do with us 
whatſoever he pleaſes. 5 

But the Queſtion is, what Reaſon there is 
to expect the Deſtruction of a Thinking Sub- 
ſtance from HIS WILL? Without ſome Diſ- 
coveries of this; *tis mere Humour, and 
Whimſy, to pretend to believe or ſurmiſe it. 
We ſhould reckon it infinitely vain and foo- 
liſh, to argue 4 thouſand ſtrange Events, in the 
World. of Nature, from God's Abſolute Power, 
wit hout any Reaſons to believe that it was his Will, 
to do ſo and ſo. W 

And is it not as vain to do it in this Caſe ? 

What more Reaſon have I to believe, that 
God will deſtroy a Thinking Subſt ance, or deprive 
it of its Powers of Thinking and Willing, 
when it ceaſes to inform a diminutive Syſtem 
of Matter here; than to believe, that he will 
invert the Wiſe eſtabliſh'd Order of the Univerſe; 
or depri ve a vaſt Number of Bodies, of all their be- 
neficial Properties and Qualities, and render them 
mere uſeleſs. and unprofitable Lumps in the Crea- 
tion, to the unhinging of all the other Parts of Na- 
ture, that depend upon their Influence? 

No Man can demonſtrate, that he won't do 
ſo; and yet no Man (I preſume) believes he 
will: or troubles himſelf ſo far, as to queſtion 
whether he will or no. 


Mm 2 we 
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Me ſit ſecure and eaſy as to all Events of 
this kind, becauſe we can find no manner of 
Ground or Reaſon, to perſuade our ſelves, 
that things will be ſo; but on the other hand, 
have. many good Reaſons, to aſſure our ſelves, 
that they will not. | * 

And tho our Reaſonings in this Caſe, do 
not amount to ſtrict and abſolute Certainty; 
yet we are under no more Apprehenſions, 
than if we had certain and demonſtrative 
Knowledg, how things would go in the 
World of Nature, as long as Nature laſts. 

And 1 ſay, we have all the ſame Security 
with reſpeft to God Almighty; as to the Continua- 

tion of the Being and Powers of Thinking Swhſtai- 
ces and this added to the poſitive Certainty, 
we have of their not being affected, by any 
Changes, Viciſſitudes, or Diſſolutions of 
Matter; we have an Aſſurance, which is ONLI 
NOT equal, to 4 e and abſolute Certainty, 


of their, future Exiſtence and Operatian. A 
Thus far the Argument runs, upon Princi- 
ples of pure Natural Reaſon. | 44 


The Goſpel Revelation indeed, fully decides 
the Queſtion, and ſets the matter beyond all 
_ diſpute. But I am now concern'd with thoſe, 
who will hear no Arguments. of that kind : 
Tho with how much Reaſon *tis that they re- 
fuſe them, I hope I have ſufficiently. hewn-in 
the foregoing Treatiſe, e. 
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S E C T. IX. 


HER E's another ſort of People, who 
with reſpect to the matter of the pre- 
ſeat Argument, are a ſort of Trimmers, be- 
tween Chriſtians and Deiſts; as not wholly diſ- 
believing a Reſurrection and a Future State, 
with the Latter, nor yet allowing Souls to be 
N bab or miſerable, upon the Diſſolu- 
on of the Body, with the Former. Theſe 
Perſons will have it, that the Soul falls into a 
DEEP SLEEP AT DEATH, or remains in a 
Still Inactiue fort of State, till the ReſurreQion ; 
and then they tell us, it ſhall awake out of - 
that Sleep, and be again united to a Body, 
and enter upon a State of Bliſs or Puniſhment, 
according to its demerits. 

I won't call this Hypotheſis, a Mixture of Chriſ- 
tianity and Scepticiſm; but methinks tis ſuch an 
ambiguous one, that a Man ſcarce knows which 
way to attack it. Here you have the Elyſian 
Fields and Lethe; the Joys of a future Life 
ſet before you, at the End of a long Night of 
Silence wy Forgetfulneſs. And indeed, if one 
could be ſure, the Hypotheſis were true, the 
next Queſtion would be, whether it might 
not be ſuppos'd, that ſome of thoſe People 
were got into their Midnight Dreams, or at 
leaſt began to Ned before-hand. 

It is no ſtrange thing at all, to find, even 
wiſe and great Men of old, who were Stran- 
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gers to the Goſpel-Diſcoveries, at a loſs, what 
Reſolutions to come to, with reſpect to a 
Future State. To find ſome of them, either 
- wholly denying &, or elſe ſpeaking in the moſt 
doubtful and timerous manner, of the Exiſ- 
tence of Souls, after Death; others queſtion- 
ing, whether there will be any Senſation Þ of 
Good or Evil; and others, allowing Souls to 
continue for a Seaſon ||, but yet to be Mortal, 
tho at the ſame time confeſs'd to be but Parts; 
of the Immortal Soul 1 Univerſe. (And yet 
after al, it muſt confeſs'd, there are 
ſome I, who have expreſly aſſerted the Im- 


mortality, and future Operations of ſepara- 
ted Souls.) 
| — — —— — — 
Ses © d betreg, meas e, X, öde r. 
uhren d ue &4f)dv ore Aue. mY * 
Ariſtot, Lib. 3. de Morib. Cap. 9. And ſo again to the 
ſame purpoſe, Lib. 1. Cap. 11. 2M 
Lucan. Lib. 3. Aut nihil eſt ſenſus animis a morte relictum, 
Aut Mors ipſa nibil 
„ Marc, Antonin, Imper. Lib. 3. S. 3. Edit. Cantab. 16352. 
Eng ei wiv ig i regor ger, dd Hay vd, BIN i 
c qr iy “], mw oy Tour X) idovay & ys St uavec. 
7. S. 32. Tleg? Gardr, KC ure oftbors, 1 fr. 
Et alibi paſm. | 
T Senec. Epiſt. 63. Pag. 491. Edit. Antwerp, 1632. 
 Pirtaſſe, ſi modo ſapientum vera Fama eſt, recipitq; nos locus 
alius; quem putamus periiſſe, premiſſus eſl. And much 
to the ſame purpoſe again, in Epiſt. 24. Mors nos aut 
conſumit, aut emittit : Emiſſis meliora reſtant, onere detrac- 
2 CO nihil reſtat; bona pariter malaqʒ ſubmots 
unt. Pag. 430. 
Tü i Juxir A nr, TduTlu IN Eves 2d ovuguis 
te TVeuu, Net T0 x, 06 ue Avas, val pert Wdvaror be 


Tutres, ohd;roy If indexer, vl & Tar dan dgbagrer, 
w en ves Tis; &y Tois Coors* Diog. Laert. in Zenon- 
Lib. 9. Pag. 201. Edit. Lond. 1664. 
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But whatever the Opinions of any of thoſe 
Writers were, whether Right or Wrong, to 
hear Men (who pretend ſome Regard to a Re- 
velation, in which LIFE and IMMORTA- 
LITY are ſo clearly brought to Light) ar- 
guing for ſuch a ſort of Scheme as this, does 
I confeſs, appear to me, to be very odd and 


ſtrange. However, to make ſhort of this 


matter; I ſhall lay down the following Conclu- 


dong. 
Firſt of all: That this Doctrine of the Soul's 
ſleeping at Death, is certainly contrary to the 
plain and expreſs Diſcoveries of the New Teſta- 
ment: and therefore, that if that Book be a Di- 
vine Revelation, the ſaid Doctrine is undoubtedly 
falſe, and conſequently, thoſe who believe it, do, 
whatever they pretend, in Reality either not believe 
the Divine Authority of the New Teſtament, 
or elſe are not well apprix d (either thro Igno- 
rance, Inconſiderateneſs, or Inveterate Prejudi- 
ces) of the Weight and Force of thoſe Proofs, by 
which the contrary Doctrine is there eFtabliſh'd, 
This Point will be effectually made out, by 
8544 the Truth of this Propoſition; which 
might be eaſily and abundantly done, from 
various Texts of Scripture, viz. That the Mri- 
ters of the New Teſtament, do in their Reaſon- 
3ngs, ſo far ſuppoſe and take for granted, not only 
the bare EXISTENCE, but allo THE AC II- 
VITY, and UNIVERSAL OPERATION, OF 
SEPARATE SOULS, - BEFORE THEIR 
REUNION TO THEIR RESPECTIVE BO- 
DIES AT THE RESURRECTION; that 
without this, there is neither any Force or Conſe- 
— in their Arguments, nor any good Senſe to 
e 


made of what they ſay- 
| Mm 4 I 
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I ſhan't ſtand either to repeat and tranſ- 
cribe, or to make long Arguments here, upon 
thoſe Texts of Sacred Writ, which ſerve to 


clear up this Point. Tis enqugh for my Pur- 


poſe, juſt to hint, and make ſome ſhort Ap- 
plication of a few of them: as remembring, 
and deſiring theſe People to remember too, 


that one ſingle evident Text, is enough to de- 


cide the Controverſy. | | 
How therefore in the firſt Place, could St. 


Paul ſay, (upon the Hypotheſis of Sleeping, or 


lying in a Lethargick unactive State, till the 
Reſurrection) that for him to die, would be 
GAIN? Let it be conſider'd. 
That the Period of Time between his Death 
and the Reſurrection, was a fix d and ſettled 


Period, tho the Duration or Length of it was 


ever ſo much unknown to him. 

That the more time he got from the Gene- 
ral Sleep, to ſerve in the great Work of the 
Goſpel here, the more Opportunities and Ad- 


vantages he had, for increaſing his Reward, 
and adding to his Crown of Glory hereafter. 


That he had our Saviour's Preſence, and 
the Comforts of the Holy Ghoſt in all his 
Work and Labours, and that in a very emi- 
nent and high Degree. | — 

Laſtly, That tho he knew perfectly well, 
all the Defectibility, and all the actual Defects 
and Imperfections of Human Nature, and e- 
ven of God's Grace as implanted therein; 
as likewiſe all the Dangers and Tempta- 


tions he was liable to: yet *tis plain, by all 


the Tenour of his Writings, that he bad a 
firm and ſettled Perſuaſion, that he _ 
| pa 
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triumph over all at laſt, and obtain the bleſ- 
ſed End of his Faith and Hope. 

Now, if this be ſo; I would fain know, 
How could it be GAIN: or rather, How 
could it be otherwiſe, than LOSS to him to 
die; ſince Dying was ſinking into-a State of 
utter Inſenſibility, and Incapacity either of do- 


ing or enjoying here in the preſent World, 


or making any Steps towards heightning his 
Felicity in the World to come? It's evident; 
that if I muſt be debarr*d of the Enjoyment 
of an Happineſs for ſuch a Term of Years, be 
it what it-will, and in the mean time, have 
two ſeveral States or Conditions before me; 
one wherein I can beſtir and exert my ſelf, and 
together with taſting many refreſhing Com- 
forts, contribute to the Increaſe of my future 


Fortune and Advantages; and another, where- 


in I muſt lie wrapt up in profound Sleep and 
Silence: It's evident, I ſay, that the more 
Time I get to ſtay in the former of thoſe Con. 
ditions, the- more I advance and get ground 
upon the grand Period of Sleep and Inactivity, 
and am therefore in Reality ſo much the more 
a GAINER. | 

And yet the Apoſtle ſays expreſly, that for 
him to die, that is to go away, even from 
ſuch a State and ſuch Circumſtances, would be 
GAIN. For which Reaſon I conclude, he had 
no Notions at all of a long Sleep in this literal 
Senſe. 

The only Anſwer that I am apprehenſive of 
here, is this, viz. That while the Apoſtle was in 
the World, he was under a Poſſibility of falling a- 
way from God's Grace, and ſo of loſing all; 
whereas, by Dying, tho he neither acted nor 2 
Joye 


: —_— 
— . 
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joyed any thing, yet he was ſecure from the very 


Poſſibility of a Defett ion, 
Bat I am apt to believe, this Reply in- 


- volves and ſuppoſes ſomething, which no per- 


ſon, if it were put upon him, could ever fair- 
ly make out. We know nothing of the De- 
rees of Poſſibility or Impoſlibility, with re- 


ſpect to any State of Vertue or Goodneſs what- 


ſoever. *Tis Foundation enough for me, to 
ſhew the Invalidity of this Reply upon; that 
ſuch Supplies of Divine Grace and Strength, may 
go along with good Men in their Work here in the 
World, 4s may effectually correct and prevent, all 
the ill Effects of thoſe Principles in them, that na- 
turally tend to a Defettion, notwithſtanding all the 
allow d Poſſibility of the thing it ſelf and I hope, 
there is nothing that either reliſhes of Farali- 
ry, or tends any way to the Prejudice of Hu- 
man Liberty, in ſuch an Aſſertion as this. 
And therefore, notwithſtanding that ſuch 
an Event as a Defection, was ſimply poſſible in 
the nature of things; yet the Apoſtle all along 
in his Writings, evidently expreſſing a moſt 
chearful Dependance on, and firm Expectat ion of 
the ſtrengthning and preſerving Grace of God, to 
the Period of all his Labours here; and being to 
ait ſuch very, advantageous Circumſtances, 


as thoſe of the Goſpel Service, and the Enjoy- 


ment of Divine Comforts, for an Inſenſible 
Lethargick State; which hew ſhort ſoever it 
might ſeem to have been, at the Morning of 
the Reſurrection, was yet notwithitanding, real- 
ly and intrinſecally, a Loſs or Deprivation, of 
fo much poſitive Good, which might have been 
enjoy'd in the mean time: I take it to be very 
clear, laying all theſe Circumſtances * 
a that 
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that the Apoſtle would never have call'd 
Death a GAIN to him, if he had had any No- 
tions of ſach a Conſequence of it, as what the 


eſent Hypotheſis ſuppoſes. 
| rpg only ask — | 


Is to DEPART and TO BE WITH 


CHRIST, to enter into a profound Sleep ? 

Or is BEING PRESENT WITH the 
LORD, which the ſame Apoſtle makes an im- 
mediate Conſequence of BEING ABSENT 
FROM THE BODY ; the ſame thing, as ly- 
ing ſtill, and being depriv'd of all Knowledg, 
Reflection and Senſation ? I don't propoſe to 
accumulate Texts of Scripture here, and I am 


fully ſatisfied, that theſe are ſo expreſs and 
full to the Purpoſe, that after a thouſand. 


Quibbles and Evaſions, it will remain unqueſ- 


tionable, that the contrary Doctrine ſtands 


clearly reveal'd in the New Teſtament. 


. * 


SCT. 


UT Secondly, Abſtracting from all that 
the GOSPEL has diſcover'd in reference 
to the matter; I ſay, That this Notion, of A 
SOUL'S * 0 A E SLEEP; 
is in it ſelf groundleſs, and unſupported b 

thing of 2 and Proof. - $519 
or Firſt, That THINKING Subſtance is 
eſſentially and ſpecifically diſtinct, from all 
MATTER; is evident to a Demonſtration. 
And therefore, the ſole Riſe and Spring, i 

| a 
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all the Action and Operation of ſuch Subſtance, 
quatenus THINKING, being folely and purely 
ITS OWN FORMAL NATURE and POW- 
ERS (MATTER, which is an infinitely He- 
terogeneal Subſtance, neither contributing 
nor concurring, any way as an Efficient, to the 
Production of any Action of Thought and Voli- 
tion, as ſuch) *tis an unavoidable Concluſion, 
That the Diſunion of a Thinking Subſtance, from 
a Portion or Syſtems of Matter, cannot poſſibly 
influence or cauſe, that that Cogitative Subſtance, 
ſhould ceaſe to exert any Act of Intellection or Vo- 
lition, which it even was capable of exerting, in 
its State of Union to that Matter. Indeed (as was 
hinted before) the Author of Nature, may if 
he pleaſes, make a thinking Subſtance, to be 
no longer a Thinking, Volitive, or Active 
Subſtance, or any Subſtance at all; but either 
annihilate, ou reduce it to a ſenſeleſs Torpid 
State, by withholding that vital Influx, which 
is deriv'd from himſelf, and is the Life and 
Soul of all Creatures whatſoever : And this he 
may do now, or at any time, while our Souls 
are hous'd in groſs Matter; and that every 
whit as well as at Death, when they are ſepa- 
rated from it. But to talk of any thing of 
this kind, as the Effect or Reſult, of the loſs 
of a Syſtem of groſs Matter; or to ſuggeſt as 
if THE OPERATIONS OF THINKING 
SUBSTANCE, WITHOUT BODILY OR- 
GANS, WERE DOUBTFUL AND QUES- 
TIONABLE, IF POSSIBLE TO BE AT 
ALL; is ſuch idle Unphiloſophical Cant, that 
*tis not to be accounted for, but by an ex- 
treme Ignorance, or an extreme Fondneſs for 


an Hypotheſis, that pleaſes, tho at the ſame 
| time 
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time it be demonſtrably falſe. It were a much 
more pardonable Bluuder, if a Man ſhould tell 
me, that the Spring of a Watch, taken out of its Re- 
lation to a Syſtem of little Wheels (which are placid 
in a certain Order and Poſition one to ano- 


ther) that this, I ſay, would utterly loſe its Elaſtick 


Force, and tho ever ſo much bent and compreſs'd, 
yet would not reſtore it ſelf, becauſe it had not the 
former little Machines, to exert it ſelf upon, and 
impart Motion to. For tho this be evidently 
falſe, and I know, that the Spring will ſtill re- 
rain its Property of reſtoring it ſelf, whether 
it be put to, or taken from a Syſtem of 
Wheels; becauſe this Property reſults from its 
own native Temper and Form, and not from any 
Relation that it — to that Syſtem, or from the 
Influence or Agency, of any of the Parts of it : yet 
however, tis demonſtrably more irrational 
and abſurd, to tell me, that a Soul muſt fink in- 
to 4 State of Inactivity, for want of a Syſtem of 
Organs, itus'd to exert it ſelf by; becauſe I am 
certain, not only that the Actions of Intellec- 
tion and Volition, as. ſuch, do not ariſe from 
any Relation to, or any Influence and Agency 
of Matter; but alſo, that che very Subſtance it 
ſelf which Thinks and Wills, is eſſentially and 
- wy diſtin&t from Matter; and there- 

re infinitely leſs obnoxious, to any Change 
of Property, or Ceſſation of the Action, of a- 
ny Eſſential Power, upon its Separation from 
a Syſtem of groſs Material Organs; than the 
Machine juſt now mention'd {which is of the 
fame Subſtance and Specifick Nature, with every 
Part it moves is to loſe its Temper, when it 
no longer performs the Office of a Spring, in 
the Syſtem it ence gave Motion to. If the 


one 
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one of theſe would be ſuch a Paradox in Phy- 
ſiels, that I ſhould conclude the Man who pro- 
pos'd it to me, had no other end in view, than 
only to try whether I were awake, or how 
ckedulous I was: the other I am ſure is ſuch a 
ſtrange Piece of Meraphyſicks, and implies ſuch 
wrong Notions, both of the Nature of Mat- 
ter and Thinking Subſtance ;, that *tis a Wonder 
how Men ſhould venture upon ſuch bold Sur- 
miſes and Conjectures, in a Caſe where the 
Nature of things 1s plainly againſt them, and 
all their Reaſonings about it, are founded up- 
on a mere Bluader. 

2. Suppoſe I granted theſe People, that 
a Syſtem of Matter was abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to the Operation and Perception of a think- 
ing Subſtance ;, yet there were no manner of 
neceſſity or occaſion for running upon this 
Hypotheſis, of the Soul's ſleeping at Death. 
So far from that, that I ſay, there may be not 
only a far better account given of the Future 
State of Souls, than what this Hypotheſis can 

etend to give, but alſo one that will not 
be liable to any Objections, either from Re- 
velation'Or Philoſophy, For pray, where's the 
Harm or Abſurdity of ſuch a Concluſion as 
this; viz. That when thoſe groſſer and more ter- 
reſtrial Machines, we call our Bodies, by and 

_thra which our Souls exert themſelves in this 
 Werld, and converſe with the various Object of 

it; when theſe (I ſay) are depoſited at Death, 
that then they are cloth'd upon with other Syſ=- 
tems of Matter, which tho very different from 
theſe, are het in all reſpetts adapted and accom- 
modated to the Regions they are placed in, and 
to their Starr and Circumſtances therein; even = 

4 7 : Ee 
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the Frame and Texture of our preſent Bodies 
is exactly fitted to the Nature, Uſes, and 
Requirements of the World we here inhabit. 
I am ſure there's no Hereſy nor Falſe Philo- 
ſophy in this; there's nothing little or un- 
worthy of God, nor nothing improbable or 
unlikely to be, conſidering the various Suc- 
ceſſions of Change and Improvement, in all 
the Works of God throughout the Frame of 
Nature. And the truth on't is, I can ſcarce 
defend my ſelf from believing, that there is 
no Thinking Subſt ance, except the infinite Being 
alone, but what is incorporated with ſome 
Syſtem of Matter ; aud that "tis his, and on- 


ly his Prerogative and Perfection, to be ab- 
ol 


utely exempt therefrom, and to be in that 


Senſe, as well as others, a Pure Simple Eſ- 


ence. | 

iy that I ſay, the Aſſerters of the Hypotheſis 
we are ſpeaking of, might without involving 
themſelves in any Difficulties of Moment, 
have kept to the Point of rhe Souls not act- 
ing without Matter, and at the ſame time have 
avoided ſuch Inconveniences, as now they 
will never be able to free themſelves from. 


— — — 


S EG T. X: 


Shall leave this Head, after I have made 
done ſhort Remark more relating to it; 
Vit. That there is nothing at all to be infer d, 


with reſpet? to the · Future Sleep, or inſenſible un- 


act ive 


— 
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active ſtate of the Soul upon its Separation from 
thi: Body; nothing of this (I ſay) to be conclu- 
ded from thoſe common Inſtances of People that 
lie in Swoons and Apoplexies, and ſuch like Di- 
empers; which to all appearance deprive them 
of all Senſe and Knowledg of external Objects, 
and ſeem to intimate as if the very Soul itſelf 
were become Lethargic, and the Intellectual Powers 
quite ſunk and loft. I know very well theſe ſort 
of Examples are ſometimes urg'd and made 
uſe of this way; but I muſt needs ſay, as 
precariouſly as all the reſt of the Scheme, 
and to as little purpoſe. All that can be 
infer'd with any Truth and Juſtice from ſuch 
Inſtances, is this; viz. That while the Think- 
ing Subſtance we call our Soul continues here, at 
the Will and Pleaſure of God, to animate a Ma- 
chine compounded of ſuch a vaſt variety of Parts 
and Organs as our Body is; it's neceſſary that 
all the Parts of the Frame (hould be regularly 
 diſpo#d, ſo a4 to be capable of diſcharging their 
| ſeveral Functions, according to their proper End 
and Deſion, in ſuch a Machine, in order to the 
Soul's exerting itſelf as an Intellectual or Think- 
ing Subſtance, BY, AND THRO, SUCH A 
CONTEXTURE OF OKG ANS, and that when 
any of thoſe Parts of the Syſtem, which are of 
the moſt immediate Uſe for this end, are ſo far 
vitiated and deprav'd, or clog'd and encumber d, 
that they are no longer capable of doing the 
Offices they were intended for then thoſe Opera- 
tions of the Soul, which by the Laws of its pre- 
ſent Union and Cohabitation with Matter, ought 
to be perform'd thro the Miniſtration of fach 
and ſuch Organs, ceaſe to be perform d after that 
Mode or Mamer: and that we do not under- 
3 ſtand 
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ſtand Human Nature well enough, to find out in 
what manner 'tis that they are perform'd, during 
that confus'd and irregular State of things in 
the Machine. This is all that any Man (who 
propoſes to obſerve any thing of Rule an d 
Reaſon in his Concluſions) can infer, from 
the Caſes of Apoplecticł or other like affected 
Perſons. I fay, it will certainly follow, that 
that Subſtance which perceives and thinks, can't 
in ſuch a caſe, male uſe of the vitiated Organs 
of the Body, in Acts of Thought and Perception, 
# modify/d, as when all was in good order. But 
that it ſinks into a Slumber, or becomes un- 
capable of all Action as a thinking Subſtance, 
becauſe it wants an Apparatus of well-diſpos'd 
Organs, is ſo far from being any thing of 
a juſt Conſequence, that it is a very irregular 
and wrong one. | 


W 
HAT ſome NECESSARY, SELF-EXI- 
STENT, INDEPENDENT, and INFI- 
NITELY PERFECT BEING, muſt have 
been from ALL ETERNITY; is a Trath 
that every Man may be as ſure of, as he can 
be of his own Exiſtence. 

That the ſame Being is likewiſe INFI- 
NITELY INTELLIGENT, PRUDENT, 
SAGACIOUS, and THOUGHTFUL, is not 
only as inevitably neceſſary a Conſequence, 
as either of the former, but likewiſe a thin 
as palpably evident in its Effe#s, as any thing 
can poſlibly be. | | 

Now from hence let us conſider what will 
follow farther. 


Nn If 
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Ik it be true in general, that Thinking Sub- 
Fance is, and muſt be,-eſſentially and ſpeci- 
fically diſtin& from Matter 
If the Divine Being be —_— and eſſen- 
tially Intelligent —— 

If Abſolute Simplicity, be a neceſſary Attri- 
bute of an Infinitely complete * perfect 
Being —— 

if to conſiſt or be made up of two Subſtan- 
ces, eſſentially and ſpecifically different from one 
another; be "demonſtrably inconſiſtent with 
abſolute Simplicity ——— 

Thea MATTER” CANNOT POSSIBLY 
BE ANY ATTRIBUTE OF THE DIVINE 
BEING, or any thing of, or belonging to, 
the Divine Eſſence, as ſuch —— | 

Nor can it poſſibly be true, THAT GOD 
18 a TO HAN, or the UNIVERSE 

That there cannot be ANY OTHER 
' SUBSTANCE, but Cd 

Or, That what we vulgarly ſtile CREA- 
TURES, or PATICULAR "FINITE BE- 
ING8, are only PARTS, APPENDA 
MODES, or MODIFICATIONS OF THE 
DIVINE. SUBSTANCE 
Or, That one Subſtance cannot CREATE 
or PRODUCE. another 

Or, That all Subſtance is NECESSARILY 
INFINITE, and does NECESSARILY EX- 
181 —— With a vaſt number of other 
ſuch like Conſequences. 

Theſe, I ſay, can none of them all be 
true, if the foregoing Argument be true, 
and its Parts firmly knit together, 


And let thoſe People, who make any of 

theſe \Concluſrons Articles of their Faith, fin 
out where the Defect of it lies, If they wm 

7 et 
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let the whole Diſpute turn upon the Buſi- 


neſs of Matter and Motion Thinking, or of 
Thinking Subſt ance not being eſſentially and ſpe- 
cifically different from: Matter; I declare I am 
moſt heartily willing to leave it there; and 
believe theſe Gentlemen can't do more pru- 
dently, than to let the Streſs of the Matter 
lie upon that Head. If they don't fix upon 
that Article, then what they have to do, will 
be either to deny —— | 7 1 
That the Divine Being is an Intelligent 
one —— 10 
Or, That abſolute Simplicity is a neceſſary 
Perfection of his Nature | 
Or elſe to afirm—— 41 
_ - That it is not inconſiſtent with Abſolute Sim- 
plicity, to be made up of two Subſtances, 
eſſentially, and ſpecifically diſtindt from one ano- 
ther: Nay, to be an immenſe or infinite Aggre- 
gate, of ang inſinitely infinite Number, of nume 
rically diſtinct Subſt ances, under each of the two 
different Species. ou 
Iis equal to, me, whether they inſiſt upon 
either of theſe three Points, or elſe put the 
Iſſue of the whole Cauſe, upon the eſſential 
Diſtinction of Thinking and Material Subſt ance : 
provided, they do but je it reſt ſamewbere, 
and will be ſure to keep. to the Folat when 
they hate done. n anon gh 


I. ſhall only add further, That this mon- 
ſtrous Syſtem (of God's being the 'Td New, 
or the Complexian.of the whole Univerſe) how 
much ſoever illuſtrated and improv'd: by Spi- 

»0z4 and bis Followers; is but a piece of 

Antique Philoſophy reviv d. I don't ſay, that 

auy Opinions are the We ola. 51 

ty n 2 


very Being and Subſtance. 


* Exiſtere, qui bei pars eff ? Totum hoc, in quo continemir 
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but allow, that, in ſome reſpects, they may on 
that account deſerve more Credit; but what 
I fay is, that the World has only been amus'd 
with an exploded Figment of ſome particu- 
lar Philoſophers in former Ages (ſomewhat 
cultivated, and put into modern Dreſs) in- 
ſtead of wonderful Diſcovery, and demon- 
ſtrable Truth. | 
Juſt as ſome of our other late Writets, in 
ſome particular Doctrines relating to the Soul, 
have only preſented the World with another 
Edition of the Epicurean or Lucretian Syſtem: 
*Tis well known that there were People in 
former days, whoſe Stile was very near a-kin 
to that of Spinoza, upon the Subject we are 


talking of. They made us all to be mere 


PARTS and MEMBERS OF GOD; not 
only to be from Him, and of Him, (which 
is true in one Senſe) but alſo to be of His 


And 


The Human Soul is ſtiled by Epictetus, Ales wieO-. 
Plutarch explains this yet more particularly «* H3 
muy you peTexum | ned , wn poo ts) os. Ser 
6 voy * MA. x N 05* Bell ao ec N GAA AF QTY, 
"Kaul 15 dun  )£2over- Queſt. Platonic, lib. 1. pag. 
1001. Edit. Par. 1624w. = | 


Marcus Antoninus Imp. is evidently of the ſame 
Mind 0 Sayer dv dude mgordTH1Y kal i- 
Cadet 5 Ces Leger, ambonarua wars; Cr 3 isi, 
Þ Snare vg nal . Lib, 3. 8. 27. Edit, Cantab. 


1652. | 
| ia. lib. 12. S. 26. —— 0 ds Ns, Os, na 


DLO OO mST 


autem eſt, cur non exiſtimes, in eo Divini aliquid 
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And *twas not a very remote Step from 
hence, to the eſſential Vnity and Identity of 
all Subſtance, or the  Improducibiliry of one 
Subſtance by another: For tho theſe Prin- 
ciples may ſeem more naturally to infer che 
former Doctrine of being Parts of God, than 
to be themſelves infer'd from it; yet 'tis 
not uncommon for Men to make funda- 
mental Propoſitions, from certain Concluſions 
hinted to them; and ſo by improving and 
running a Notion up higher, to make the 
appearance of an entire new Scheme. 
As for this Syſtemyit is not only the Chriſtian 
Religion, but all Religion in general, that is 
at one ſtroke overturn'd by it. If there be 10 
diſtinftion of. Being in the Univerſe ;, if all and 
every thing be God, and we are only Parts 
or Modifications of his Subſtance 3 then what 
abſolute Nonſenſe is all the Talk of Vertue 
and Vice, of Good and Evil, of Religion and 
Impiety, of Rewards and Puniſhments * What 
poſſible Meaning can ſuch Terms have, or 


<& Uium eff, & Deus; & Socii ejus fumus, & Mem- 
bra. Epiſt. 92. Pag. 587. | | 
And Cicero to the ſame purpoſe, De Nat. Deor. 


3 lib. 1. 


© Bug,methinks thoſe celebrated Lines of Aratus expreſs a 
much better Notion of the Deity, than any we find in the 
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what room can there be fot the uſe of them, in 


fuch an Hypotheſis as this? Are ſome Modifi- 
cations of the Divine Being Good, and others 


- Hateful and Evil ? Is this Particle of Him a 


Sint, and the other a Sinner? Can the Diltinc- 
tions of Happineſs and * Miſery be in His One 
Subſtance ? Does God pr reſcribe Laws, and 


ak Revelations of 755 own Will, to him- 


elf? Or is he wor pa," and ador d, and 
ſerv'd by himſelf? 19 7 can there be an 


ſuch thing as Violence and 1 juſtice in the 


World? Can one Spark of the nn be 
Injurious, to another? 1 is chere 
for Complaint, Accuſatidn, Reve Age, or Pu- 
iſhment? is there War and Confulioh in 
70d 2 How is it poſſible there ſnould be 5 
thing g elſe but Order, Regoaricy, and 'perfe; 


decorous bee 12 the Parts 


of that Be, o if he at all, muſt be 
All Good an Perfect? if there can be 
othing elſe but W * is. dz N then 15 
one Pe correct, chaſtiſe, T Jord it ovet a 
other? I 0 real Fal and Piſorders; 
why is there Smart and Pain? If there be; 
what then is that BEING, which is made 
up of ſuch very irregular Members ? 
la ſhort, there is no poſſible room, I'ww't 
for any ſort of Religion, but not 
any Acts of what we commonly call Ao 
raliry, up rat or Daw alongit Matkind, 


E11 . 


* Pythagor 1. qui eenſuit anjmum eſſe, per e. 

ram 1 nium intentum & | commeantent, cx 

quo nojftri at 28.88 on yidit, diſtxactio 

manorum, 1 75 Hocke ac e 19 

DEUM, & cum miferi animĩ eſſent, quod ple go 
5 


ri 
conti eret, tum DEI PARTEM ESSE MI A 
deri non be. | Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib, x. p. 7 
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if this Scheme were to be taken as rigorouſly 
true, and to be truly and cloſely pur ſued. And 
let thoſe People who profeſs it, diſtinguiſh 
and qualify, and try to evade the Conſe- 
quence, how they will or can; yet 'tis un- 
avoidable, and they can never fairly get off 
from it. des k l 
L make no doubt, but many Perſons in this 
Scheme are Men of great Probity and Virtue, 
and prove excellent Members of Society, in 
whatſoever Station of Life they are: But they 
muſt pardon me it I deny it to be the Effect of 
the Principles of their Hypotheſis ;. and ſay, 
that tho they are very good Men, yet they 
are very bad Scholars of their Maſter Spinoza, 
Nor do Lurge this matter of the CONSE- 
QUENCES, as AN ARGUMENT with 
thoſe: Gentlemen, ſo much, as to ſhew, ” pa 
far the Subverſion of all Religion, may without 
any Breach of Charity, be ſuppos d to have 
been the wretched End and Deſign of the 
modern Patrons of this Hypathels, in their 
propoſing it to the World, with '{o much 
Pomp and Ceremony as they have done. 
AO AT busen 
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| Ayr ge the entire Syſtem: oH Compreb 
ALT fon ef ALL i BEINGS 'togathuy „ but. A 
BEING , within rb abſelute Infinity ef whaſe 
f Eſſence, all other Beings are gopprebended 
nk contain; not if PARTS or M DIFIC A- 
TIONS of his Subſkepce, but diſt int; EFFECTS 


of his Power and Will, receiving all from him, - 


"and continually dependant on him. 
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It may perhaps be'a conſiderable Induce- 
meat with ſome People, to admit that odd 
Scheme of God's being the whole and eve- 
ry part of the Univerſe; that it does noi 
pear hom be can be ſaid to be ſtrictiy and 4. 
ſolutely infimte, if there be any OTHER Bein 
but himſelf, or any Being, which in a proper ſenſe 
is not 22 or is really diſtin from his own 
Eſſence or Subſtance. So that finding it ne- 
ceſſary upon other accounts to allow the At- 

tribute of Ifinity, and not ſeeing how this 
can conſiſt with a diſtin#ion or ' diverſity of 
- Subſtance, they from hence are inclia's to 
think themſelves ſecure of the bot the 
other Hypotheſis. 10. 

But this is all founded upon a palpable 
Miſtake. 'For - 

It is not incompatible with ſtrict and - 
ſolute Tefinity, that there ſhould be Subſtance 
diſtinct 16955 God, or ſome Subſtance which i is 
not Go 

The Notion of [ofinity does not imply BE- 
ING EVERY THING, but BEING WITH- 
OUT ANV. POSSIBLE BOUNDS OR II- 
MITS OF ESSENCE and PERFECTION. 
And therefore, if the Suppoſition ef other 

ä 1 a» diſtinct fram God, does not natural- 
flarily involve nd imply any thing 

boy is fundamentally contrary to, or deſtruc- 
tive of this; then the ſaid Suppoſition may 
conſiſt perfedtly well with that of abſolute 
Infinity: And conſequently thoſe who ad- 
here to the H Hypotheſis of the T 0'-1T AN, are 
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cut off from all | poſſibility of arguing; from 
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Now I'll venture to aſſert, that the Sup- 
poſition of other Subſtance diſtinct from God, 
does not naturally and neceſſarily involve or 
imply any thing fundamentally contrary to, 
or deſtructive of, a true and juſt Notion of 
Infinity; in ſhort, that there's no manner of 
Repugnaney or Inconſiſtency between them. 

And the reaſon of it is plainly thus: Be- 

cauſe the Being or Exiftence of OTHER SUB. 
STANCE, does neither imply any Circum- 
ſcription, Contrattion, or Limitation, nor any 
ſubjecting of the Divine Being to a poſſibility 
-or capacity of- Meaſure or Comprehenſion, nor 
any Excluſion of its Eſſence, Preſence, or Ac- 
"tivity, in any conceivable or poſſible UBI 
- whatſoever 2103501 | 2161 11 
And therefore it's not, incompatible with 
abſolute Infinity,- | 
I grant indeed, that if NOT BEING THE 
VERY INWARD ESSENCE . OR SUB- 
STANCE OE A THING, ' would neceſſa- 
-rily imply or infer SAMPLE ABSENCE 
or EXCLUSION ;. or if it would infer the 
utter Impoſſibility of an intimate eſſential Pre- 
ſence, or COEXISTENCE with the entire E 
ence of that thing; that then in this caſe we 
ſhould conſequentially deny the Infinity: of 
God, by aſſerting the poſſibility of the Exi- 
ſtence of OTHER SUBSTANCE, diſtinct 
from himſelf. But ſince not being the v 
inward Eſſence or Subſtance of a” thing, will 
by no means. infer Limitation or Circum- 
ſcription, Abſence or Excluſion 3, nor will it 
.ever infer the Impoſſibility, of an intimate eſ- 
ſential Preſence, or Coexiſtence with the entire 
Eſſence of that thing: Therefore we conclude 
the Foſſibility of the Exiſtence of other Sub- 
Ti : ſtance, 
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fance, diſtin from God; and at the ſame 
time, with equal Truth and Conſiſtency, 
maintain his »þr:ty, in the ſtricteſt and moſt 
abſolute Senſe, 
On the other hand, *tis as clear as the 
7 Day, that the Hypotheſis of the, TO HAN direct- 
ly. overturns the Notion of the Infinity of God, 
_-and: conſequently ſubverts that - his — 
Pence, and ſo point-blank eſtabliſnes A- 
the / m. 
| a if 10 CONSIST. OF PARTS, if TO 
BE DiVISIBLE, MOVEABLE, LIABLE TO 
CHANGE, ALTERATION, and COR- 
-RUPTION, yea to innumerable varieties of 
Changes, Vici undes, Tranſmutations, and Cor- 
ruptions : If this be in the nature of the thing, 
inconſiſtent, or impoſſible ever to conſiſt with 
STRICT AND ABSOLUTE INFINITY ; 
'then”tis evident to a Demonſtration, that the 
INFINITE BEING CAN NOT BBR THE 
COMPLEX OF THE WHOLE UNIVERSE. 
And conſequently thoſe who aſſert he is ſo, 
do (whether ignorantly, or with ſet deſign, 
they know beſt) ſet up a Scheme, that bas a 
direct and immediate tendency; to ſubvert all 
Notions of a Deity, and baniſh the Wr of 
om Exiſtence out of the World. bockt 
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from being any how limited or circumſcrib'd, 
or any where ſhut out or excluded, as if he 
were the very inmoſt Eſſence or Subſtance, of 
thoſe created Beings themſelves. | 
The Preſence therefore of this Great Being, 
is by no means confin'd to Heaven, or the 
ſuperior and more noble Regions of the U- 
niverſe, as Ariſtotle and his Followers made 
Nor is he, as the School of Epicurus re- 
preſented him, mindleſs of the Concerns of this 
lower World, or an idle Spectator of the Ac- 
tions and Affairs of Mankind, | 
Nor has he wholly left the Government 
and Adminiſtration of things to inferior De- 
mons, as the Plateniſts and Pythagoreans would 
have it; whoſe avowed Tenet it was, quod 
nullus Deu mi ſceatur homini. For 
As the KNOWLEDGE OF AN INFI- 
NITE MIND, IS INFINITE , fo likewiſe 
are ALL ITS THOUGHTS and CARES. - 
If there were any Object or Thing, how 
feemingly mean and deſpicable ſoever, that 
had not a ſhare of its Care and Gontrivance, 
or Government and Diſpoſition ; it were no 


longer an infinite, bat a limited contracted 


MIND, and therefore not a GG). 

There is therefore moſt certainly, 4 PRO- 
VIDENCE in the World, from whoſe Laws 
no Creature or Thing can be exempted; 
whith all things are regulated, order'd, and 
diſpos'd, in the whole Frame of Nature; as 
well in the material Syſtem, as amongſt Ra- 
tional ani Intellectun Subſtances, © - | 

This Providence is no other than the un- 
ſearchable Wi/domr, the unalterable Reckitude, 
the impartial Juſtite, the immenſe —_— 
— 44.49 an 
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and Benignity of the Divine Nature, diſplay'd 
in the Government of created Beings. - 
As therefore 'tis ſimply impoſſible, that 
there ſhould be any zntrinfick Unfitneſs or Ir- 
regularity in any of its Diſpenſations, how 
ſtrange or obſcure ſoever they appear to us; 
ſo 'tis evident that all the Objections or Dif- 
ficulties: which ever were, or ever can poſſi- 
bly be ſtarted againſt this Doctrine, are en- 
tirely faunded upon, muſt neceſſarily ariſe 
from, and be ultimately reſolv'd into, he 
Shallownefs' and | Debility o 4 poor finite Mind, 
which can no more penetrate into the my- 
ſerious Reaſons of the CONDUCT OF AN 
INFINITE, ; UNDERSTANDING, than it 
can ſpread into  Infiniteneſs.and Almightineſs, 
or become a God itſelf. 
Moreover, all things whatſoever. being ori- 
ginally adjaſted, ordered, and diſpoſed, by the 
infigitely wiſe and profound Thought of the 
ſupreme Being; and being afterwards brought 
forth in Jime, in their various Orders and 
Seaſons, under his Direct ian or Permiſſion, ac- 
cording; to, and in purſuance: of, bis own 
moſt divine and perfect Scheme: Hence we 
are neither on one ſide; to reckon any Event, 
to be a pure Accident or Cyntingeney; nor on 
the other, to derive it from blind mechanical 
Ne e or inexorable FATE in the vulgar 
Senſe ; but in all caſes to acknowledg and 
have an Eye to the Divine Caumſels and Diſ- 
po/als,, within the Verge of which, all kinds 
at Events are comprehended, how caſual and 
fortuitous, or how neceſſary and inevitable 
ever they may ſeem to us to be. 
Nothing has tended more to eradicate all 
Senſe of, a; Deity; out of the Minds of f 
- 5 . : - an 
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and to extinguiſh all devout and religious 
Affections in their Breaſts: towards him; 
than the wretched Schemes and Notions that 
have been advanc'd in the World, upon this 
Subject of a Providence. * Tally indeed char- 
ges the Epicurean Scheme in particular with 
this; but thoſe of many other Philoſophers 
were certainly as bad. I will not ſtand to 
diſpute here, whether Heraclitus, Empedocles, 
Democritus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, | may add 
Leucippus, Chryſippus, and many more beſides, 
did in reality make all human Actions to be 
the Reſult of a ſevere inexorable Fate Some 
Doctrines of this kind were advanc'd amongſt 
them; and *tis as certain likewiſe that the Py- 
thagoreans and Platoniſts, out of a Fondneſs 
for the Egyptian and Chaldean Philoſophy; 
and in general, all the Admirers of Aſtrology, 
did too much ſubje& human Actions and Af- 
fairs to the Power and Influence of the Stars. 
The Stoicks are commonly charged with 

binding up the very Deity itſelf in the Chains 
. of Fate, and conſequently deſtroying all his 
MORAL GOVERNMENT; and the Peripa- 
reticks did no better, when they made him ei- 
ther not to act at all, or elſe to do it, from an 
abſolute Neceſſity of Nature. The Grand Platonick 
Year, and the Revolution or Circulation, talk'd 
of by ſome of the Stocks, with other Fancies 
of that kind, all tended to ſuggeſt and eſtabliſh 
the ſame looſe Notions of a Deity, and his 
Government amongſt Mankind. But put 
them all together, and they need no other 
Refutation than this, that GOD IS AN IN» 
 FINITELY PERFECT INTELLIGENT 


BEING. 


* Cicer, de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 
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BEING. For from hence follows, ar: infi- 
nitely exatt and particular, free, wiſe, righteom, 
and merciful een of the 2 of 
the World. 

This laſpection and Preſidency of the Deity, 
in and over the lower World, was expreſly 
and very conſiſtently acknowledg'd by that 
ſame Philoſopher before mention'd, * who ar- 
gued for the Immortality, and future happy 
itate of ſeparate virtuous Souls. But that 
a proteſſed Sroxck Þ ſhould do it, tho a very 
great and excellent Man, is I think hardly 
-agrecable to the rigid Principles of the Sect, 
as they are commonly underſtood and ex- 
plain d. Tho mult needs ſay, 1 cannot but 
think, the Doctrines of that Sect have been 
much miſrepreſented, and particularly in this 
very point of God's Concern about the At- 
fairs of Mankind; ſince it appears from ma- 
ny Pallages in Epidterw and Seneca, as well as 
from thole juſt now refer'd to in Antoninus, 
-tbat they firmly believ'd this Doctrine. And 
the truth on't is, there is (generally ſpeak- 
ing) a nearxer approach to Chriſtianity, in 
the Morali, Diſcipline, and Dogmata of that 
nahle Sect, Than in thaſe of auy other” Sett 
What ſoe ver.. | 
However, let who will Aker it or deny it, 
it is a moſt certain and neceſſary Corollary, 
from the Demonſtrable Perfections, and Attri- 
butes of ai e — on e WI This 
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of his Providence and Government will follow 
of courſe, | AF 
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Ince the Supreme Being muſt needs be in- 
8 finitely and eſſentially good, as well as wiſe, 
erful, &c. It has been eſteem'd no lit- 
tle difficulty to ſhew how EVIL came into 
the World. Unde malum, has been a mighty 
Queſtion. | bog ; 
„There were ſome, who in order to folve 
this, ſuppos d (as Diogenes Laertins, ſpeak- 
ing of the Magi, tells us from Ariftorle) rwo 
ſupreme Governing Principles or Demons, the 
one 'a GOOD, and the other an EVIL 
and pernicious one: which latter was made 
independent on, and of equal Power with, 
the former, and the Author of all that was 
irregular and bad in the | Univerſe. This 
monſtrous Scheme, the Manichees in the Times 
of Chriſtianity, fell into, and much improv'd; 
but were ſufficiently confated herein, as well 
as, divers other horrid Abſurdities which they 
maintain'd, by a Father, who had reaſon to 
be. particularly well acquainted with their 
Tenets, and was extremely well able to ex- 
poſe the Folly of them; I mean the Great 
St, Auguſtine. K {3 

But the plain truth of the Caſe is, the 
Hypotheſis requires no more in order to its 
Confutation, than the bare propoſing of it. 
Duo Summa Principia, WO SUPREME IN. 
DEPENDENT FPRINCIPLES, is next door 
to a down- right expreſs Contradiction in 
1 1: Terms, 
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Terms. Tis certain there can be nothing of a 
Doęma more impoſſible or more abſurd. Tis 
the very ſame Thing in Reſult and Conſe- 

quence, as ſaying TWO ABSOLUTE IN- 
FINITES; and he that ſays Two, had as good 
| fay Ten, or Fifty, or any other Number what- 
* ſoever. Nay if there can be Two eſſentially 
1 diſtinft abſolute Infinites, there may be an In- 
1 finity of ſach, abſolute Infinites 3 that is as 
much as to fay, none of them all would be 
an abſolute Infinite, or that none of them would 
be properly and really infinite; for real In- 
finity, is ſtrict and abſolute Infinity, and only 
That. But *tis not worth while to argue a- 
gainſt ſo barefac'd an Abſurdity as this. 
From what has been ſaid in Part II. con- 
cerning the nature of Liberty and Free- Mill, 
we may deduce a very poſſible and ſatisfac- 
-tory' (1 had almoſt ſaid, the only juſt and 
poſſible) account, of the Origin of Evil. 
There are and muſt neceſſarily be, ſome o- 
riginal intrinſick Agreements and Diſagreements 
Fitneſſes and Unfitneſſes of certain Things 
| Circumſtances, to and with each other; which 
are antecedent to all poſitive Inſtitution and Lam, 
and founded on the very natures of- thoſe 

Things and Circumſtances, confider'd in them- 
ſelves, and in their Relations to each other, 

As theſe all fall within the Comprehenſions 
of an infinite diſcerning Mind, who is likewiſe 
infinite eſſential Rectitude and Reaſon ;; ſo thoſe 
on one ſide muſt neceſlarily (to ſpeak after 
the manner of Men) be choſen or approv'd of 
by him, as the other diſlikd and diſapprov'd: 
and this upon the ſcore, of the Eternal Intrin- 
fel Agreeableneſs and Diſagreeableneſs of them. 
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- Farther, It was no way inconſiſtent with, 
or derogating from, any one Perfection of a 
Infinite Being, ts endow other Beings which he 


had made, with ſuch a Power as what we call Li 


berty : That is, to furniſh them with ſach Ca 
pacities, Diſpoſitions and Principles of Ac- 
tion, that it ſhould be poſſible for them eithe 
to obſerve, or to deviate, from thoſe Eterna 
Rules and Meaſures of Fitneſs and Apreeable- 
neſs, with reſpect to certain Things and Cir- 
cumſtances, which were ſo conformable to the 
Infinite Rectitude of his own Will, and which 
Infinite All-comprehending Reaſon and Penetra- 
tion, muſt neceſſarily ſee and diſcover in the 
Profundity of its own Eſſence. Now EVIL. 
is a Deviation, from thoſe Meaſures, of uner- 
ring ETERNAL ORDER and REASON, 
This is EVIL; not to chuſe and not to ap- 
rove, what is in it ſelf agreeable, and there- 
re worthy to be choſen, and is accordingly 
choſen and approv'd of, by SUCH A MIND, 
and SUCH A WILL, as the Divine. So that, 
_— with a Breach of Intrinſick Origi- 
nal Right and Order; it includes, 4 Contra- 
diftion or Oppoſition, to the Reaſon and Rectitude 
of an Infinite Mind, which judges and neceſſa- 
rily approves” of that Order. 

Now for the bringing this about, there is 
no more neceſſary, than the exerting certain 
Acts of that Power, which we call by the 
Name of FREE-WILL. ' 

For by this we are enabled to chuſe or to 
refuſe, and can determine our ſelves to Action 
and Practice accordingly. And when our 
Choice is made one way, we do what is 
GOOD; when the contrary, we do EVIL. 
And therefore, without having recourſe to 
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any ill Genius or Demon, we may fairly and 
alidly account for the, Origin of Evil, from 
the Poſſibility of 4 various Vſe or. Applica on of 
our, Liberty : even as that Capacity or P ſſſibi- 
lity it felt, is ultimately founded on the Pe- 
fectibility and Finzteneſs,of a Created Nature. 
I can by no means {ce an; juſt and regular 
den by Which a Man ſhould come to any 
uch Concluſion as this; . That tit the Divine 
Will alone, that MAKES RIGHT and 00D; 
God wills them, and not that he wills them, be- 
cauſe they are really and intrinſically ſo. 
Iis a mere ſeſt, to alledg, that | otherwiſe 
there would be ſomething Prior to, Independent 
on, and fo 4 Cauſe of, the Will of God, 
Ob's WILL, Is HIS PURE; PERFECT, 
AND SIMPLE, ESSENCE; in the Iimmenſity 
af which alone, he beholds all Trath,, Order, 
and Fitneſs; nor can he poſſibly have any Rea- 
ſon or Moti ue out of himſelf, fince all is com- 
rehended in his own Abſelute Infinity. So 
cher to argue any thing of Priority to, or Cau- 
ſality upon, the Will of God; if he will 
Things becauſe of their Fitneſs; and does not 
make them ſo by, Miling; amounts to the 
making a Suppeſition, that is a flat Contra- 
diction, to the Nature of an Infinite All- com- 
prehending Eſſenſdmmeee. 1 
For it intimates as if thoſe Agreeableneſſes 
or Fitneſſes, were ſomething that was extrin- 
ſick or foreign to God, and not what he con- 
templates in his own Eſſence. Whereas, tis 
here, in this/bayndleſs Perfection, this abſo- 
lute Immenſity, that he diſcovers all the poſſi- 
ble Relations and Agreements of Things; 
here, I ſay, where nothing is or can be prior 
4s | wo or 
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or poſterir, cariſing or cauſed; but all is com- 


prehended in one view, and by one ſimple 


perfeũt ff. Take the Matter thus, which is 


certainly the right DON Way of taking 

it; and then I think, tt 

— that deſet ves ay notice, upon this 
renn s Dunn. 


. . „ = ö 1 . * 1 
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D 
IN what Senſe ſoever it can be ſaid or un- 
1 derſtood, that Infinite Reaſon and Jafinite 
Goodneſs MUST NECESSARILY, contrive 
make; and diſpoſe, all things in the BEST 
Manner, and to the BEST! Advantage, and 
for the BEST Ends and Purpoſes; in- that 
ſame Senſe, and that only, can it be ſaid, Mar 
it was NECESSART, the World ſhould be fich 
as it is; or that GOD ſhould'contrive,/ make 
and difpoſe of it, and all particular Bei 
and Events, in and relating to it, in that O 
der and Manner, that he has contriv'd, made 
and does actually diſpoſe of it, and them: and 
in that ſame Senſe likewiſe; and that ont 
can it be ſaid; that the Structure and C 
vance of the whole, IS OF ALL, THE BEST, 
THAT COULD BE, or that it rould not he 4. 

othermiſe tban it in, with many other ſach 
like. Conſequences. A Man may without any 
Scruple or. Heſitation, own and aſſert ſuch 4 
Neceſſuy às this; and give any Atheiſt, Deiſt 
or Fataliſt leave, to make their beſt Earnings 
of the Conceſſion. For Neceſſity which pro- 
ceeds from PERFECT KNOWLE DG of what is 
ferteſÞ to be done, and from PERFECT GOOD- 

N O0 2 NESS 


e's no room for an 
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- NESS and MILL, to chuſe what) is known to be 
» fireeſt 3114s infinitely remote from all BLIND 
+ MECHANICAL :Necellity, and from FATE 
and DESTINY, in the vulgar Senſe and Ac - 
ceptation of thoſe Words. And as nothing of 
the Eternity, or Self-exiſtence of MATTER, 
can ever poſlibly be inferr'd from it; ſo neither 
does it involve any thing inconſiſtent, with à com- 
and perfect LIBERTY; the Notion of Liberty 
cing duly ſtated, and ab ſtracted from all Imper- 
ie e 42 
N Therefore none of all thoſe People, can ever 
make any uſe (in the way of fair and juſt Rea. 
ſoning) of a Conceſſion of SUCH NECESSI- 
BY. as-this, in order to (eſtabliſh any Notion 
or Scheme, with reſpect to the OPERATI- 
ONS OR PRODUCTIONS OF A FIRST 
CAUSE; that will at all claſh, with any Ar- 
ticle that we profeſs to believe, concerning 
the Being and Perfections of God: I ſay, 
they can't do it, in the way, of fair and juſt 
Reaſoning! For when they once come to Gueſ- 
ſes and Hypotheſes, ot mere Probabilities, Veriſi- 
militudet, and the like; the Argument is at 
an Bud, and we have no more to ſay. But 
let them infer What they will, in the ſtrict and 
allow'd way of drawing Conſequences; and I 
believe we need not ſcruple offering to ſtand 
by them. 0 | 
It is moſt certain, that the Formal Nature, 
or Eſſence of Liberty, does not lie in A SUS- 
_ PENCE, AN INDIFFERENCE,; OR IN- 


DETERMINATION AD OPPOSITA. - 


- - There is no doubt to be made, but that 
there is ſuch a Phenomenon in Humane Na- 
ture, as this Indifference or Indetermination : 
And I have ſnewn expreſly in ny” 
CY ; SEE | what 
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what Uſes we are able to make of it, and how 
far we van extend and carry it, with reſpect 
to Gbjects that are propos d to us. 
Büt then, tis one thing to ſpeak. of an Ef- 
fect or Branch, or perhaps an Imperfection or 
Defect of Liberty; and another, to ſpeak of 
the very Formality or Intrinſick Nature, of Li- 
berty it ſelt. ol? 
Now we are aſſur'd, from the Knowledg and 
Experience we have of OUR OWN CONSTITU- 
TIONS, that -in_a vaſt Number of Caſes that 
occur, wherein we act from a RATIONAL 
NECESSITY, and are determin'd only ore 
way, by the prevailing Motives of FITNESS, 
GOODNESS, AND AGREEABLENESS; 
that yet we ACT FREELY, or with a true 
and proper Liberty; and that, becauſe there is 
all the Complarency and Delight, all the pleaſing 
Tendency and Acquieſcency of. Mind, all the Har- 
and Conſent of Thought, that we ever ex- 
perience on any Occaſions, wherein we can 
reckon our ſelves to act with the trueſt Free- 
dom, or that we can conceive to be neceſſary, 
in order to the making or denominating a 
Power, to be a Power of ACTING FREELY. 
If the real Intrinſick Nature of Liberty, 
does not lie here or hereabouts If this ' 
not ſufficient, in the Nature and Reaſon of 
Things, to denominate ACTIONS FREE; 
then no Actions that WE can ever exert, let 
them be what they will, can poſſibly be either 
juſtly REW ARDABLE OR PUNISHABLE, 
BY GOD OR MAN: and if we once come to 
that, we need not diſpute about Liberty, or 
any thing elſe. = i 
- So. that 1 ſay, here we muſt fix, and fit 
down with this Concluſion, That the Divine 
— | 7 
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Being, who acts from Perfect Knomledg, and Per- 
fett Goodneſs and Rectitude of Nature, is alſo 
the moſt perfettly and compleatly Free, in al his 

rations, and Production. 
After what has been ſaid here, and in other 
Parts of this Diſcourſe, I need not ſpend time 
in demonſtrating, that MATTER CANNOT 

BE A NECESSARY SELF - EXISTENT 
SUBSTANCE: Nor that the MATERIAL 
WORLD, WAS NOT PRODUCED BY A 
MERE SIMPLE OR, ABSOLUTE. HORS 
SITY OF NATURE. 

For if thert be in the "7 Ws if, Things, bb 4 
Power or Prinoiple, as Liberty: If this could no 
more ariſe from, or be the Effect of 4b _ 
Neceſſity than Figure can be the Effect o 
tion, or Material Extenſion, of ſimple aba 
bility, or a Power of Thinkingcah ariſe from, 
or be made up of, that which in nor thinking : 
then 'tis certain, that there is Liberty, in a 
Supream and moſt Perfect Degree, in that Be- 
ing which made us Free; even as tis alſo de- 
monſtrable, he muſt be Thongbiſul and Inteili- 

ent becauſe: he has made us fo. And if this 
true, then I [need not ſay any more to 
prove, that this Notion of producing by mere 

Abſolute Neceſſity of Nature, is falſe and im- 

poſſible, as being utterly inconſiſtent wich 

2 Perfection of that Being. 

Aud then, as to the Nec-ſſary ue base 
of Matter : the Phenomena of The Univerſe, 
are. palpable Demonſtrations, of the Infinite 
Abſurdity of ſach a Suppoſition. I ſhall only 
mention one, wit. The difforent' N Gn: 
vities of Bodies, 


2 Portions: of Matter of the fame Bulk, 10 
_— Heavy. | 
There. 
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Therefore under the ſame Dimenſions, there 
is not the ſame Quantity of Matter. 2 
Therefore there are Vacuities; or Spaces 
not replete with Matter. K | 
+ Therefore Matter does not exiſt every where, 
Therefore Matter does not neceſſarily exiſt: 
For what neceſlarily exiſts, muſt exiſt eyery 
where, and every where alike. oy 
Therefore neither is it, a Selſ-exiſtent Sv 
ſtance; nor did it exiſt from Eternity; nor is 
it any Part or Attribute of the Divine Eſſence. 
The Mechanical People, have been often 
nibbling at this Argument, for proving a Va- 
cuiiy drawn from the different Specifick Gra- 
vities of Matter: but it concludes with too 
much Evidence and Strength, ever to be ſha- 
ken, by all their little unphiloſophical At- 
tempts; and I make no ſcruple to aſſert, that 
that Phenomenon of the different Weights of 
Bodies, can never be ſolv'd, by any Mechani-, 
cal Hypotheſis of Gravitation whatſoever, let 
them go which way to work they can. 


— 


— — — 
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TY? conclude all: Such a Being as God is; 
Infinitely Perfect, Immenſe, Intelligent, 
Juſt, Free, Good, Provident and Careful, of all 
his Creatures; deſerves our higheſt Praiſe and 
| Admiration, our Love and Gratitude, our 
Fear and Obedience, our Truſt, and Depen- 
ee n 3% 1 EGS. - 
It's reaſonable that we dire& all our Ac- 
tions to his Glory, and make the Serving of 
Him, the chief Buſineſs of Life, AN} 


That 
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That we be. Humble and Modeft, in all our 
Speeches and Conceptions of Him, in all our 
Rea ſonings about his Iucomprehenſible Eſſence, 

i and our Enguiries into hjs Ways and Diſpen- 
11 fations. _ vi * 
1 That we do not oppoſe our own Under- 

| ſtandings,” to his Unſcarchable Wiſdom, bring 
| him down to our Schemes and Meaſures; or 


| TConclude that is fitteſt and moſt worthy of 
[| him to do, that we judg to be beſt and fitteſt, 
92 in our ſhallow Capacities, or our 654d and 
A. prej ved Judgment s. qi gl ee 
pe andoubted and demonſtrable Perfectiont of 
bis Nature, are the only ſure NATURAL fun- 
dation, for us to go upon, in-the way of Thinking 
and Conceiving of him, and of behaving our ſelves 
+ * DRAKE 5 OHSS 0 (0 2s 
And if from à due and ſerious Conſidera- 
tion of rhoſe'-demonſtrable Attributes and 
ÞPetfeftions of his Nature; we ſhall find it 
' bighly agreeable and reaſonable to believe, 
that SUCH A BEING AS HE, ſhould ont © 
his Infinite Love and Care of his Creatures, 
make any SUPERNATURAL REVELATI- 
ONS OF HIS MIND AND WILL, in order 
to the retrieving the Diſorders of the World, 
and making Mankind fully and compleatly 
happy: then we ſhould be exceeding cautious, 
how we ſet up any Schemes or Notions of our 
own, in oppoſition to - ſuch Revelations or Diſ- 
goveries; and if we have any of us begun to do 
ſo, ſhould withdraw from all ſuch Methods 
in good time, that we may not loſe the BE 
NEFIT of what he has REVEAUD; 
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